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PREFACE 


The idea of this volume came up when we, the two editors of the 
volume, met in 2016 in Kolkata. Our decades-long association with 
Professor Gautam Bhadra — Gautamda — our teacher and mentor, and 
senior friend and colleague, merited an acknowledgement of our grati- 
tude and intellectual debt to him. For someone who has conveyed his 
excitement in reading and thinking, and the necessity of reading in 
order to learn over all these years, we could only think of producing a 
book to be dedicated to him. 

Happy and anxious, we went to his house one afternoon to broach 
the topic in a very roundabout way. After a lot of persuasion, we got 
him to agree that such a volume existed in the horizon of possibilities. 
This reluctant nod set us on the path that has reached its destination in 
this volume. History and history-writing, time and temporality, subal- 
terns and resistance, Islam and its everyday lives, reading and writing, 
and literary cultures and cultural politics are themes that have come 
up again and again in Gautam Bhadra’s teaching and writing, and our 
innumerable conversations with him. On Modern Indian Sensibilities 
takes up these themes to trace, from different perspectives and orienta- 
tions, the many meanings of history and historical consciousness, the 
practice and politics of writing history, understandings of time and 
pasts, constructions of cultural memory, traditions of collective read- 
ing and performance, print cultures and the play of sensibility in the 
ways different actors and subjects grasp social worlds. They also focus 
on connected histories of the large eastern region that covers Assam, 
Bengal and Orissa, and move between the 16th and the 20th centuries, 
shaking up settled distinctions of the medieval and the modern, the 
imperial and the local, the cosmopolitan and the regional, myth and 
history, orality and literacy, reading, listening and performance, and 
voice and text. 


Xill 


PREFACE 


For an exceptional teacher who insisted on approaching history 
and its subaltern subjects through empathy and sensitivity to try and 
understand their ways of being in the world, a volume that examined 
the different connotations of ‘sensibility’ and its articulations in his- 
tory, culture and politics seemed worthwhile. 

The process so far has been pleasant and enriching and we have the 
happy task of thanking all who helped us along the way. Our gratitude 
extends first to Dr. Shashank S. Sinha and the team of cooperative and 
competent editors at Routledge India. We may not have been able 
to give shape to this volume without Shashank’s immediate interest, 
his insights on history and publishing, and his gentle and unobtrusive 
yet constant and crucial care and nurture that has made possible a 
quick and efficient publication. Rimina Mohapatra has been unbeliev- 
ably patient and responsive in answering our innumerable queries and 
clearing endless doubts. Her editorial expertise, together with that of 
her other colleagues, Antara Ray Chaudhary and Avneet Kaur, has 
enriched and perfected this volume in significant ways. Our thanks 
also go to Cathy Hurren of Routledge UK, and in particular to Denise 
File of Apex CoVantage for taking the volume through a fast and effi- 
cient process of production. 

The contributors to this volume, all friends, colleagues, students, 
and associates of Gautam Bhadra, have been vital in transforming 
what was a mere idea into an actuality. The encouragement provided 
by Dipesh Chakrabarty and Parimal Ghosh, the advice and enthu- 
siasm of Shukla Sanyal and Tapti Roy, and the gracious and solid 
support of Professor Kalyan Chatterjee (Kalyan da), husband of the 
late Kumkum Chatterjee, have left us feeling blessed and gratified. 
Projit B. Mukharji, a great Gautam Bhadra enthusiast had first pro- 
posed the idea of including an essay by Kumkum Chatterjee, which 
he followed up by helping us select her unpublished essay. Shukla 
Sanyal carried the idea forward by putting us in touch with Kalyan 
Chatterjee. Arupjyoti, Ritwik, Anindita, not direct students of Pro- 
fessor Bhadra, sustained our project by being supportive collabora- 
tors. Indira shared our excitement for the volume and Sudipta, our 
cohort and co-conspirator, made this venture pleasant and productive 
by being an inseparable part of it. From reading and commenting on 
our chapters and the Introduction to suggesting an apposite quote 
for the dedication, to arguing and agreeing on how we should pro- 
ceed, Sudipta has bolstered our efforts in countless ways. Through 
our constant correspondence that straddled two different continents 
and three different countries, we re-lived our carefree and joyous MA 


xiv 


PREFACE 


days: we were back to exchanging notes, arguing vigorously over his- 
tory, and sharing a joke or two about Gautam Bhadra (and other 
teachers). 

The tremendous enthusiasm and positive response of the possible 
collaborators we initially got in touch with deterred us from inviting 
others we had in mind. Our apologies go to the ones who would have 
liked to be a part of this volume, Professor Bhadra’s colleagues and 
associates at the Centre for Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta, and 
many others who take him to be their intellectual mentor. 

Edgar Pacheco, a friend, student, and outstanding Research Assis- 
tant has dedicated hours of meticulous work in checking and complet- 
ing notes, in systematising the chapters, in searching for images of 
the ganjifa cards, and in general being there when help was needed 
urgently. Saurabh Dube, also a Gautam Bhadra enthusiast, has chipped 
in with help and advice at different moments, including offering the 
crucial advice of not springing the volume as a total surprise on Gau- 
tam Bhadra. 

We take the responsibility for the shortcomings of the volume. If, 
however, this experimental venture encourages students and practi- 
tioners of history to approach it in sensitive ways and ask new ques- 
tions, and makes for an entertaining and productive read for Gautam 
Bhadra and others, it would have served its purpose. 

Ishita Banerjee-Dube 
Sarvani Gooptu 
Kolkata 2017 
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INTRODUCTION 


Histories and sensibilities 


Ishita Banerjee-Dube and Sarvani Gooptu 


‘Sensibility’ stands for people’s capacity to be affected by the world 
around them. Taken to be a concept that emerged in the West during 
the Enlightenment but got refined and defined further in the succeeding 
Romantic period and beyond, sensibility is meant to correlate directly 
to people’s emotional capabilities and their moral development, where 
a high moral standard results in an ‘appropriate’ emotional response. 
Emotional capabilities of people, of course, are neither singular nor 
the same. Moreover, feminist scholars have thoroughly scrutinised the 
notions of moral standard and emotional capability to argue that the 
‘appropriate’ differed for men and women. ‘Sensibility’ as a concept, 
therefore, is polyvalent and elusive, making the job of tracing it daunt- 
ing and difficult. Yet, we venture into it collectively to understand life- 
worlds of peoples through empathy and affect. 

Sensibility, and, in particular, historical sensibility, has suddenly 
acquired renewed urgency in a context where the academic discipline 
of history and notions of pasts and histories are coming under increas- 
ing attack in strident efforts to construe a particular past and a singu- 
lar history of a nation. In such a situation, sensibility, not just to what 
is being said about the past but also how it is perceived, becomes vital. 

It bears pointing out in this context that sense and sensibility, in par- 
ticular as they get played out in the everyday lives of peasants, found 
discrete elaboration in the writings of Antonio Gramsci, the Italian 
thinker who had a strong influence on Subaltern Studies in its early 
phase. For Gramsci, an intuitive and extrasensory perception of social 
and political affairs by ordinary human beings gave rise to popular 
wisdom and created thereby the ‘folklore of the future’.? 

This volume, planned as a tribute to Gautam Bhadra, a challeng- 
ing teacher and a stimulating and sensitive historian of the Subaltern 
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Studies collective who has dealt with ‘sensibility’ in distinct ways in 
different facets of his work, and reflected on his own varying sensi- 
bilities at distinct moments of life’ — tries to track historical, literary, 
cultural, and political sensibilities of different groups of people over a 
large part of eastern India between the 16th and 20th centuries. Apart 
from the fact that the three constituents of the region under study — 
Assam, Bengal and Orissa (Odisha) — have had conjoined histories 
for a long time but are mostly studied in isolation, the chapters in the 
volume track socio-political and cultural processes that shaped ‘sensi- 
bilities’ in a way that teases out the subtle yet significant distinctions 
between the millenarian, the ‘early modern’, and the ‘modern’. The 
focus on the connected histories of Orissa, Bengal, and Assam open 
up the pre-colonial and colonial pasts of these regions to fresh scru- 
tiny, entailing thereby a rethinking of the regional/local, the imperial- 
courtly, the cosmopolitan, the medieval and the modern, the Hindu 
and the Muslim, and history and historical consciousness. 

In addition to the interrogation of binaries underway in scholarship 
for quite some time now, the chapters pay serious attention to Bhad- 
ra’s unease with the clear demarcation of economic, social, and politi- 
cal history, and his idea that they mingle and flow into one another 
producing layered and lateral tales. They also take into account his 
intricate mix of ‘archival documents’ and ‘un-archived’ sources to pro- 
duce historical accounts poised on ‘facts’ and poignant perceptions of 
the worlds lived by peoples. We will return to this soon. 

In their own way, the chapters cover the key impulses and dif- 
ferent aspects of Gautam Bhadra’s work. A ‘recalcitrant’ and per- 
ennial student of history who learnt as he taught blending his 
‘addiction’ with profession, Bhadra evolved and changed over time 
and developed newer interests and orientations.* At the same time, 
if we follow Dipesh Chakrabarty —- his close friend, comrade, and 
fellow-historian, — one can trace ‘certain constants’ in Bhadra’s work. 
‘Peasants, subaltern classes, and their rebellions have remained a 
lifelong interest,’ as have ‘Islam and Mughal and Muslim history’. 
Peasants and subaltern classes appear in this volume in conjunction 
with elite and upper classes, while Islam and Mughal history make 
their appearance through unexpected channels: the career of a pack 
of cards and the subterranean histories of Islamic influence on a 
consciously ‘Hindu’ region. Our study of rebellions make landless 
peasants, dispossessed zamindars, and temple priests join hands to 
substitute an unjust present with a just future, which is, in turn, an 
attempted recovery of the past. 
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The chapters also draw inspiration from Gautam Bhadra’s later work 
on the many meanings and articulations of reading, viewing, hear- 
ing, and writing, as well as the diverse range of readers and authors, 
reflected in his highly acclaimed award-winning Nyara Battalay Jae 
Kabar. In this classic history of Bengali reading practices, writes Projit 
Bihari Mukharji, Bhadra has ‘marshalled resources from theoreticians 
as diverse as the 20th-century French semiotician, Roland Barthes, 
and the 10th/11th-century Kashmiri aesthetician, Abhinavagupta, to 
develop an analytical repertoire to study desire.’ Stimulated by such 
a blend, Mukharji examines ‘temporal culture’ in colonial Calcutta 
through the lens of the ‘time industry’ to creatively play not just with 
time, time-keeping, history, and desire, but with Bhadra’s acute analy- 
sis of the relationship between the author and the reader transposed 
onto the watchmaker and watch-owner. 

The chapters that focus entirely on practices of book writing, pub- 
lishing, and printing in late 19th- early 20th-century Bengal do so in 
ways that lay bare their intimate links with cultures of ‘reading’ and 
orality, an interface that made recitation and performance play key 
roles in ‘collective’ reading and crucially shaped the culture of print. 
Such distinct location and apprehensions of ‘texts’ by ‘readers’ and 
listeners, messed up boundaries between the oral and the written, the 
literate and the illiterate, the high and the low, and reading and recita- 
tion by flowing into each other in multiple, unexpected ways. 

Following this track of exploring the intimacies of reading and hear- 
ing, Chapter 9 unravels the intricacies of a popular programme for 
‘women’ on the Calcutta branch of the All India Radio in the 1930s 
and 1940s, reflecting on the meanings and implications of a sonorous 
‘male voice’ talking directly to his ‘women’ audience to establish aural 
communication. 


Culture, politics, history 


The three terms of the subtitle are not just polyvalent: they are seri- 
ously debated and contested within the disciplines of history and 
anthropology. Anthropology, that has focused centrally on culture, 
has emerged from its enduring approach to culture as a shared system 
of values, symbols, beliefs, and rituals of a people — condensed in the 
influential definition of Clifford Geertz of culture as ‘a web of mean- 
ings’ within which a people live — to an acceptance of its multiplicity 
and heterogeneity, premised on a recognition of the play of power in 
dominant constructions of ‘culture’ in societies.” 
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History again has been subject to critical reflections by its practi- 
tioners, who have tried to deal with its constitutive tension of the gap 
between action and narration in distinct ways. Following Gautam 
Bhadra and the impulses provided by Subaltern Studies, chapters in the 
volume follow the hermeneutic tradition of history, where the inter- 
pretation of ‘facts’ is governed by empathy and imagination, and the 
impossibility of a singular narrative and understanding is recognised. 

Needless to say, politics here does not represent the limited domain 
of institutional politics but encompasses the wider, asymmetrical rela- 
tions of power that permeate social worlds and nation-states, and the 
conscious act of subject-agents to negotiate such relations. They also 
pay attention to the relational and shifting notions of the political mir- 
rored in constructions and representations of pasts and histories, col- 
lective memory, historical novels, and histories of literature. 

Culture, politics, history, nation, and memory find refreshing discus- 
sions in several chapters of On Modern Indian Sensibilities. If they view 
culture as mutating and processual, diverse and divergent, shaped by 
power, desire, and contestation, they also see history as ‘not-singular’ 
and open-ended, equally shaped by power and expectations that 
move peoples to act and be acted upon. Besides, they approach the 
interaction of history, politics, and culture from a variety of perspec- 
tives, producing a cacophony that is not necessarily discordant. If, in 
Chapter 3, a pack of cards serves as a key element of material culture 
to unravel cosmopolitanism and early modern sensibilities in Indo- 
Islamic, courtly cultures, cultural artefacts in Chapter 7 provide the 
basis for an exploration of the shaping of ‘collective memory’ of revo- 
lutionary martyrdom in early 20th-century Bengal, and the politics of 
memory-making. 

In the eighth chapter, Ritwik Ranjan explores historical sensibilities 
as revealed in literature through a close reading of ‘historical novels’ 
of a renowned late 19th- and early 20th-century Hindi-Urdu writer. 
He compares and contrasts them with the work of a contemporary 
lower caste leader to offer insights into the differing understandings 
of violence and colonial conquest, ‘patriotism’ and the resolution it 
aspires to produce, as well opposing understandings of ‘slavery’ and 
perceptions of ‘nationalist agency’. 

Chapters 10 and 11 examine the life words of ‘modern’ elite subjects 
in Assam and Bengal, and their endeavours to construe the ‘nation’ in 
the early 20th century. If the first one focuses on the construction of 
a linear history of a vernacular literature in tandem with a history of 
the nation, the second closely follows articles in Bengali periodicals to 
underscore the turn to the East, Japan in particular, and evocations 
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of Greater Asia as a counterpoint to the West and colonialism. Both 
try and unravel the constraints and contradictions inherent in such 
efforts. 


Archived documents and ‘un-archived’ histories 


Gautam Bhadra had acquired a reputation and notoriety from his 
undergraduate days at Presidency College (now Presidency Univer- 
sity), Kolkata, as a student who was thoroughly familiar with his- 
torical documents and could catch young or un-seasoned teachers 
unaware with his questions and interrogation. The venerable historian 
Romila Thapar confirmed this in an informal conversation in Delhi a 
few years ago. ‘Gautam’, she stated smilingly, would quote from mem- 
ory from the ‘Little Red Book’ in class at Jawaharlal Nehru University 
and, at times, take it out to challenge teachers on their understandings 
and analyses of historical processes.® 

The editors of this volume and their cohort and a contributor, 
Sudipta Sen, remember vividly how, on the first day of class of the 
‘special paper’? on Economic History in the Master’s programme of 
the University of Calcutta, the students were severely taken to task by 
Professor Bhadra for not paying adequate attention to a footnote in 
Irfan Habib’s The Agrarian System of Mughal India. ‘You think you 
will become good historians by reading only the main text and ignor- 
ing the footnotes,’ he had stated sternly bringing the seven students of 
the special paper to an abashed silence. Footnotes, it was hammered in 
from day one, were the key to archival documents, the plinth of proper 
historical research. And yet, it was the same professor who chided his 
students for not knowing enough literature, an essential element of 
sensitive social history. In class and outside, through teaching and con- 
versation, Professor Bhadra opened up a rich panorama of worlds and 
pasts that could be grasped only through a combination of ‘facts’ and 
‘fiction’; historical sources and imagination and empathy for peoples 
who habited such worlds. 

As indicated earlier, Gautam Bhadra was a core member of the ‘Sub- 
altern Studies’ collective from the beginning of his formal academic 
career. The collective brought together a group of concerned historians 
who were dissatisfied with the elitist bias in Indian nationalist histori- 
ography, disillusioned with the Indian ‘nation’, and unhappy with the 
method of history in general.’ 

One of the ways the members of ‘Subaltern Studies’ sought to change 
the perspective and parameters of history-writing was by reading the 
‘archive’ against the grain in order to learn from the gaps and silences, 
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as well as the language and idiom of colonial records. The absence of 
the ‘subaltern voice’ in written records, instead of marking an acute 
‘lack’ therefore, opened the way for understanding the bias, pressures, 
and concerns of the colonial administrator. In Shahid Amin’s elegant 
formulation, ‘In order not to write like the judge,’ it is important to 
find out ‘how the judge wrote’.!° Ranajit Guha’s ‘Prose of Counter- 
insurgency’ offers another classic, well-known example. 

This central focus and re-reading of the archive was complemented 
by what in Partha Chatterjee’s formulation was a turn toward the 
‘non-canonical’ and for Gyanendra Pandey the ‘un-archived’."! And, 
more importantly, with the opening of a dialogue with old thinkers, 
theorists, and grammaticians of India, taken to be dead and gone and 
not worth the consideration a Marx or a Weber deserves.” 

These points perhaps, are well known. Our purpose in reiterating 
them is to indicate the way contributors of this volume have learnt 
from, extended, and gone beyond these invigorating impulses pro- 
vided by Subaltern Studies. In almost all the chapters, the ‘classical’ 
archival has been balanced by an equal attention to the non-canonical, 
the oral, and the performative, not just ‘as a seasoning to enliven docu- 
mentary evidence’, but to arrive at an ‘enmeshed, intertwined, imbri- 
cated’ web of narratives.’ If Projit Bihari Mukharji has been enthused 
by Professor Bhadra’s productive blend of Roland Barthes and Abhi- 
navagupta to deploy it creatively in his understanding of watchmak- 
ing and watch-owing in colonial Calcutta, Sudipta Sen has extended 
Bhadra’s acute insight that subaltern militancy among peasant leaders 
during the Mutiny of 1857 was premised on a pervasive undercurrent 
of a sense of injustice arising from British revenue settlements,'* to 
his imaginative analysis of an important ‘event’ relating to the Paik 
Rebellion of 19th-century Orissa. In this Rebellion, a sense of injus- 
tice endowed lived time, the past, and the future with great normative 
significance. 

Prior to her untimely death, Kumkum Chatterjee, an early and a 
star student of Gautam Bhadra, had opened a new line of research by 
taking the ‘early modern’ as a category to understand the connected 
histories of Islamic empires, and the intricate processes of transition 
in India from the remnants of Mughal Empire and culture to the 
regime of a colonial ‘modern’ state. Her chapter in this volume shows 
to great advantage her innovative ways of understanding critical his- 
torical processes by focusing on the career of a pack of playing cards, 
the ganjifa. Partly inspired by such novel focus and moved by Gau- 
tam Bhadra’s insistence on approaching history through imagination, 
Ishita Banerjee-Dube traces histories, cultures, temporalities, and the 
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mix of the apocryphal and the fictive in ‘modern’ sensibilities through 
a study of changing meanings and diverse evocations of a notorious 
16th-century Afghan iconoclast in late 19th- and early 20th-century 
Bengal and Orissa. 

The chapters that draw directly on Bhadra’s work on practices and 
cultures of reading, writing, printing, and hearing, treat them from 
multiple perspectives to lay bare the intersections of literature, history, 
and nation; reading, recitation, and printing; the high and the low, 
and the ‘cultured’ and the ‘scandalous’. Taken together, the volume 
offers an illustrative example of an ingenious mix of the ‘archive’ and 
historical ‘documents’ with an experimental use of ‘a living archive’ 


comprised of ‘items of everyday use’. 


Pathways 


This volume reflects the generational heterogeneity of ‘Subaltern Stud- 
ies’ in its composition. The two essays in the first section on ‘History 
and Historians’ are representative of the ‘first’ generation. Written by 
Dipesh Chakrabarty and Parimal Ghosh, renowned scholars and his- 
torians, they combine reminiscences and academic commentary that 
underscore some particularly remarkable aspects of Gautam Bhadra’s 
scholarship and life, and consider the diverse and discrete practices of 
teaching and learning history, highlighting at the same time the chang- 
ing approach and orientation to history among students. If Chakra- 
barty, a close friend and cohort, offers affective insights into Gautam 
Bhadra’s life as a student and teacher of history, and as a human being 
and fellow-historian, Ghosh, a student and a younger colleague, ele- 
gantly expresses the distinct styles and lineages of teaching history 
and their varied appropriations by students in the 1970s in Kolkata, 
reflecting on the changing practices of learning and teaching as com- 
plementary to the flow of time. 

The next three sections contain an assortment of writings by dif- 
ferent generations of Bhadra’s students as well as young scholars who 
consider him to be their teacher intellectually. Together, they bring 
into relief the openness and plurality of approach and perspective that 
marked Subaltern Studies throughout its career. 

All the sections reflect on and play with history and narration, time 
and time reckoning, culture and politics, and the politics of culture. 
The second section offers a panorama of history, time and temporal- 
ity through grounded accounts focused on objects, metaphors, and 
events. Kumkum Chatterjee ingeniously traces the colourful career of 
a pack of cards, the ganjifa, a key element of material culture, between 
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the 16th and the 18th centuries to lay bare perceptions and practices of 
courtly cosmopolitan cultures of the early modern Islamic world that 
governed taste, and the interface of the culture of the Mughal court 
with that of regional/local courts and ‘little kingdoms’ in Bengal and 
Orissa. Such an interaction resulted in discrete mutations produced by 
adaptation and ‘translation’: the original icons of the Mughal cards 
got substituted by the ten avatars (incarnations) of Lord Vishnu, repre- 
sented by Lord Jagannath instead of the Buddha in Bengal and Orissa, 
a testimony to the predominance of Vaishnavism in these regions. 

Ishita Banerjee-Dube follows the cue in tracing linked histories of 
Bengal and Orissa and the subterranean histories of Islam in Orissa 
through an exploration of the different but recurrent evocations of 
Kalapahar, a 16th-century Afghan general of Suleiman Karrani of Ben- 
gal notorious as an iconoclast, as a metaphor and symbol. She traces 
the myriad apprehensions of Kalapahar in late 19th- and early 20th- 
century Bengal and Orissa to understand the enduring and paradig- 
matic appeal of metaphors and symbols in perceptions of the past and 
the present and aspirations about the future, and to comment on the 
distinct pathways of historical consciousness that mingle the ‘modern’ 
with the millenarian, and on the ‘absences’ with which events enter 
historical narration. 

In the same vein, Sudipta Sen revisits an important event of 20th- 
century Orissa, the surrender of Bakshi Jagabandhu, a commander of 
the Khurda Raj, the patron of the Jagannath temple, and the leader 
of the Paik Rebellion, to understand how the rebels’ action related 
to an acute sense of injustice occasioned by the new revenue settle- 
ments of the East India Company state. This perception of an unjust 
present forged a contingent community of landless peasants, dispos- 
sessed Zamindars, tribal Khonds, and the priests of Puri, united by the 
seemingly impossible vision of the expulsion of the British. Both Sen 
and Banerjee-Dube reflect on the distinct perceptions and experience 
of time and pasts that contribute to projections of the future and raise 
issues about the importance of such understandings for linear time 
and history. 

In tune with this, Projit Bihari Mukharji playfully untangles the 
different actors, elements, emotion, and sensibility that constituted 
the ‘time industry’ in colonial Calcutta, innovatively arguing that the 
owning of a watch was not as much about punctuality as it was about 
an aesthetic sensibility and the desire to own it. Such an argument 
turns ideas of ‘time regimes’ and time discipline on their heads, and 
opens new vistas for understandings of ‘time’ and ‘temporal culture’. 
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The three chapters in the third section on Memory, politics, culture 
address the themes from different perspectives. Shukla Sanyal’s evoca- 
tive analysis of martyrdom, mourning and memory (in Chapter 7) 
highlights how the understandings of figures and events get shaped by 
sentiments and cultural artefacts that enable them to achieve perma- 
nence through the place they occupy in the imagination and psyche of 
succeeding generations. The idea and practice of martyrdom, central 
to the politics of revolutionary nationalism that emerged in Bengal in 
the early 20th century, continued to play a dominant role in national- 
ist imagination and memories of the martyrs continued to carry tre- 
mendous emotional freight after independence. Commenting on the 
contingency that surrounds ‘cultural memory’, Sanyal argues that cul- 
tural memory nevertheless, is an important process that enables soci- 
ety to operate as a functioning organism despite its internal conflicts. 

Ritwik Ranjan approaches notions of history and projections of 
pasts from a different orientation. He focuses on the writings of Prem- 
chand (1880-1936), a celebrated Hindi/Urdu novelist and short story 
writer, and Jotirao Phule, a contemporary lower caste leader, and uses 
a comparative analytical method to bring into relief the contradictory 
nationalist sentiments reflected in the writings of the two authors. His 
analysis of Premchand’s historical story ‘Rajya Bhakt’ (1924) or ‘The 
Patriot’ pays special attention to its denouement, shored up by the 
notion of climax manqué used by Frances W. Pritchett in her discus- 
sion of Premchand’s ‘Shatranj Ke Khiladi’. Using climax manqué as 
a template to examine three texts by two different authors, Ritwik 
Ranjan seeks to foreground the crucial role of denouement in such 
narratives. Denouements do not only present distinct understandings 
of the conquest of India by the British, they also convey contradictory 
ideological messages that encourage or discourage nationalist agency. 

Indira Biswas takes us from reading to listening in the last chap- 
ter of the section. Focusing on Mahila Majlish (1929-1934), an early 
programme of the Calcutta Branch of the All India Radio directed at 
women, she tries to unpack the many meanings of aural communica- 
tion, established by a resonant male voice broadcast on the radio with 
its unseen female listeners. She also examines the anxieties the pro- 
gramme occasioned among the ‘male members’ of the Calcutta society 
about a breach of code, once it started encouraging its listeners to 
publish their stories in Betar Jagat, the magazine of the Radio, and 
organised their story-reading sessions. Bringing together voice and lis- 
tening, writing and reading out, and male and female under the same 
rubric of analysis, this chapter tracks different sensibilities as they get 
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played out in divergent approaches to and assessments of the crossing 
of boundaries. 

The history of print culture in India and its relation to modernity 
and nationalism come under critical purview in the four essays in the 
final section of the book: Literature, nation, modern. Chapters 10, 
11, 12, and 13 pay serious attention to Gautam Bhadra’s important 
affirmation that although an obvious way to understand the mind of 
a social class of the past is through their writing, a focus on what 
they read was equally helpful in a situation where enough written 
texts were not available. They also take into consideration the incisive 
analysis Bhadra offers in Bangalir Bangla boi pora’ about the kinds 
of books that were read by the Bengalis, the process of their acquisi- 
tion, factors that motivated reading, the impact of the intervention of 
print culture on practices of reading, as well as an exploration of how 
reading got shaped by the politics of gender and the debate over the 
relative virtue of English and Bengali texts. The first two chapters of 
the section take up such issues in the scrutiny of sensibilities and taste 
of particular groups in Assam and Bengal over the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. 

Arupjyoti Saikia closely examines the compilation and publication 
in the 1920s of the three volumes of Typical Selection from Assamese 
Literature by Pandit Hemchandra Goswami as a part of an impor- 
tant literary project initiated by Calcutta University. He highlights the 
singular importance acquired by these texts in the construction and 
canonisation of Assamese literary history, the close connection of the 
project with efforts to produce histories of the nation, and their vital 
role in defining ‘modern’ Assamese literary sensibilities. 

Taking a cue from Bhadra’s statement that ‘what Bengalis write for 
their compatriots, expresses their taste, their intellectual interaction,’”” 
Sarvani Gooptu tries to understand the mind of the 20th-century Ben- 
gali middle classes by examining their fascination for Japan expressed 
in articles published in leading Bengali journals. She relates this with 
their turn to the East and the evocation of a bond with ‘Greater Asia’ 
as an early expression of nationalism that sought to pose Asia and the 
East as a counterpoint to the West and colonialism. 

Quite in the spirit of Gautam Bhadra’s Jal Pratapchand (2002), Tapti 
Roy follows the broadcast of a scandal in Bengal in 1873, through 
newspapers, printing presses, plays, and dramatic performances to 
playfully examine the sensational Tarakeshwar case involving a tem- 
ple priest and a married woman that provoked her husband to kill 
her. Studying the immediate and profuse production of literature and 
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songs and plays around the incident and their short lives, Roy suggests 
that the dramatic and ephemeral nature of the scandal that took Ben- 
gal society by storm, offers a significant cue to the understanding of 
the culture and practice of book writing and publishing as well as sen- 
sibilities about and understandings of the ‘scandal’ and the ‘cultured’. 

Anindita Ghosh’s final chapter situates the spread of print culture 
in Bengal in the 19th century in the context of the presence of thriv- 
ing performative cultures in the city of Calcutta and beyond, which 
the robust printing and publishing industry had to contend with. She 
argues that the efforts of the nascent print industry to tackle the com- 
petition offered by oral, performative cultures crucially shaped and 
ultimately enriched the reading experience for the early book readers. 
An analysis of the interface of orality and print in Bengal from the 
perspective of both printers and publishers, and readers, allows Ghosh 
to conclude that the tremendous vivacity of contemporary performa- 
tive cultures prompted the publishing industry to develop innovative 
reading and writing strategies that made the printed book endure in 
its early years. 

In sum, the different chapters of On Modern Indian Sensibilities 
produce and engage in a creative dialogue on culture and cosmopoli- 
tanism, icons and symbols, time and temporality, history and histori- 
cal consciousness, nation and nationalism, literature, print culture 
and literacy, and songs and radio programmes that simultaneously 
examine and shake-up the notion of the modern. Together, they also 
offer glimpses of overlapping, distinct and crisscrossing ‘modern’ sen- 
sibilities as they get reflected in perceptions, understandings and con- 
structions of literature, culture, history, and politics. We hope that the 
volume will ‘stoke doubts and questions’ in the minds of the readers 
and in Professor Gautam Bhadra — ‘Gautamda’ to most of us — in the 
way he stoked doubts and questions in ours.!® 
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GAUTAM, EVER MY FRIEND 


Dipesh Chakrabarty 


There comes a time in human life — if blessed you have been with a 
longish tenure on this fragile and suffering planet of ours — when the 
mantle of old age falls on you. Long before you see it, others begin to 
see it in you that strange something we call ‘age’, until one day you 
begin to find yourself in the company of Yeats’ ‘old men’, their ‘hands 
like claws, ... their knees twisted like the old thorn-trees by the water,’ 
admiring themselves ‘in the water’, and muttering: ‘Everything alters, 
and one by one we drop away,’ and regretting that ‘all that is beautiful 
drifts away like the water.’ Some, facing finitude, proudly prepare to 
‘spit in the face of Time’ that has transfigured them, for ‘the beauties’ 
they have loved are still fresh in their memory while some others turn 
to their friends as time’s ‘bitter flood’ rises, for it is only in their friends’ 
eyes that their own beauty remains embalmed. But all this, ultimately, 
is to no avail; whatever the means the old may seek in dealing with 
age, they have but one path left open in the end. Yeats describes that 
journey cruelly and yet so beautifully: ‘to wither into the truth’. 

For a lucky few, however, the slide into ‘the truth’ is neither so 
inexorable nor so fast. There are other possible moments that can 
arrest the slide, and books such as this one represent one of them. 
Here, the erudition, research, and writings of a venerable scholar, in 
addition to his role as a teacher inspiring generations of historical 
researchers — in a word, his scholarly life - are being celebrated by 
his younger friends, former students, and colleagues. This is not a 
meeting of old men looking at themselves in the waters that end up 
taking everything away! I have been invited to say a few introduc- 
tory words that only older friends of the scholar can offer. I feel 
honoured and privileged that I was so invited to these celebrations, 
where even the young who fell in an untimely manner to the ravages 
of time also take their place. 
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Let me begin, then, by speaking of my memories of my friend. The 
year was 1965 and the place, Presidency College, Calcutta, now a uni- 
versity. A fresh group of first-year students had arrived, their faces 
reflecting the excitement of their arrival in what was still considered a 
truly serious educational institution with hallowed and ancient memo- 
ries stretching back to the beginnings of British rule in Calcutta. But 
this was also a year that eventually marked a departure from the tradi- 
tions of the College. Rumblings of postcolonial discontent breached the 
seclusion in which this scholarly institution preferred to find itself. The 
state of West Bengal was in the grip of an acute food crisis. A series of 
mass strikes and demonstrations had been unleashed against the exist- 
ing government by the newly established Communist Party of India 
(Left) that was born in 1964. India’s 1962 war with China had laid 
bare the hollowness of the official nationalism that was peddled by the 
state-owned media. The Chinese Communist Party had split with that 
of the Soviet Union. China was now on the verge of the later infamous 
but then-romanticised Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution that was 
to be inaugurated in 1966. In a few months, in February 1967, the 
Congress Party would be defeated in the polls for the first time ever 
in the history of the state since independence. Some of us, barely 16 
or 17, arrived in the College with the drum-beat of ‘revolution’ in our 
ears even though we had no idea of what a revolution in reality might 
look lie. It did not matter whether one studied science or humanities. 
The spirit of rebellion was everywhere and often disliked for that rea- 
son. The College portico was, as now, a favourite gathering spot for 
students who, in those years, would speak in the same breath of both 
the palpable political unrest in the state that called some of them to 
action and of the brilliant young students who had joined the College 
as ‘freshmen’ (the Calcutta word was ‘freshers’), especially those who 
were also interested in revolution. 

Gautam was one such talked-about person. I was not directly in his 
class. I was a student of science while Gautam studied the humanities, 
specialising in history. The first thing I remember being told about 
Gautam — I don’t remember who told me though I would like to 
believe it was our friend and senior, Amal Sanyal — that there was this 
brilliant new student in history who, in spite of a congenital stutter, 
could recite fluently and passionately long poems by Tagore. Gautam’s 
phenomenal memory was becoming proverbial. And soon there were 
other stories circulating about Gautam. One I remember concerned 
how terrified our young teachers of history were of this new prodigy. 
Many lecturers would teach history from the books they had read and 
not base their teaching on any original research. Gautam, apparently, 
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would sneak away between classes to the West Bengal State Archives 
on Bhabani Datta Lane, a narrow and foul-smelling street bordering 
the College on its north, and consult ‘original’ documents bearing on 
the beginnings of British colonial rule in Bengal. He would then catch 
his young lecturers out in class by showing how the teacher’s inter- 
pretation of events could be challenged with the help of ‘original’, 
archival documents! (Gautam would later develop a particular way of 
saying this English word that we would tease him about — he said it 
with very Bengali vowels and hard consonants as dokument, his ‘d’, 
and ‘k’ and ‘t’ un-aspirated). As is well known, ‘original’ documents 
have a certain cache in the world of history, and often the poor lectur- 
ers, caught up in the busy schedule of classes and other obligations, 
got little time to consult them. I was told that some lecturers would 
appeal to Gautam at the beginning of their class for him to go and sit 
at the last bench as they felt terrorised to see him sitting right under 
their noses, never hesitating to flaunt his superior knowledge of the 
archives! I am sure these were apocryphal stories. The real Gautam 
would surely have been much kinder to and appreciative of his teach- 
ers (for Gautam is very capable of true and generous appreciation). 
But the stories speak of the formidable reputation that Gautam had 
acquired as an undergraduate student. We were all somewhat in awe 
of his knowledge. 

Gautam and I were members of the same political organisation 
of students — the Presidency College branch of the Bengal Provincial 
Students’ Federation, the student wing of the Communist Party of 
India (Marxist). We were both involved in organising a strike at the 
College that went on for a few months in the winter of 1966-1967, 
the event that radicalised us all. We became believers of the Maoist- 
Chinese line in international communist movement and were sceptical 
of both Soviet socialism and of the two main Communist parties of the 
country — the CPI and CPI(M). We saw them all as ‘revisionists’. This 
scepticism — and some historic peasant-tribal insurgencies in northern 
Bengal — would later result in the formation in 1969 of a third CPI, 
this time qualified as ‘(M-L)’ or Marxist-Leninist or, really, Maoist 
in orientation. I had in the meanwhile dropped out of the movement 
once the College strike was over, not because I was any wiser than 
my comrades, but out of the sheer fear of losing all the comforts of 
my middle-class life. My fellow-students decided to leave the city for 
the countryside to organise a peasant-revolution on the basis of the 
thoughts of Mao. I failed to follow them but remained a sympathiser. 
Gautam was kind to me. When he became the editor of the College 
magazine — quite a prestigious position to occupy — he published a 
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poem I wrote expressing some of my feelings on failing to heed the call 
of the revolution that I still believed in. 

My failure at becoming a Maoist revolutionary did mean that I lost 
touch with Gautam somewhat, though I kept hearing stories about 
him. He had become a Maoist or, as the Indian term went, a Naxalite. 
I used to hear about how Gautam still remained a brilliant student — 
unlike many whose academic careers were destroyed by their involve- 
ment in revolutionary politics — and how, when asked at his admissions 
interview at the Nehru University as to whom he considered the great- 
est historian of the 20th century, Gautam had apparently answered, 
without blinking an eyelid, ‘Why? Of course, Mao Zedong!’ We also 
heard stories about Gautam being arrested from Howrah Station just 
as he was about to catch a train to Delhi to join his M. Phil class at 
JNU. The climax was the story was, of course, how the Police Com- 
missioner in Calcutta soon got a call from one of the best economists 
of the country threatening that if the Commissioner did not release 
Gautam immediately, the Prime Minister of the country would call 
requesting such a release! 

All those stories only enhanced Gautam’s image in our eyes. Revo- 
lutionary, Maoist, and outstanding student of history whom all aca- 
demics fervently admired, regardless of their political opinions — what 
could be more awe-striking than a single person combining in himself 
so many impressive traits? So when, around 1972, I entered the por- 
tals of the social sciences — through a complicated history that does not 
have to detain us here — I found myself drawn to a group of friends 
among whom Gautam was one of the central figures (others included 
Raghabendra Chattopadhyay, Ajit Chaudhuri, and Shubhendu Das- 
gupta). The School of Social Sciences at the JNU had already devel- 
oped an aura. Gautam had studied at JNU and was now in the process 
of completing his M. Phil thesis (given its size and depth of research, it 
could have been a Ph.D thesis as well). Old Naxalite friends, such as 
the young economists mentioned earlier, who had now - their revolu- 
tion ‘crushed’ by the early 1970s — come back to the fold of academ- 
ics, started an unusually stimulating magazine in Bengali, Anya Artha 
(meaning, ‘other meanings’ or ‘other economics’, or both), dedicated 
to the discussion of the social sciences. Gautam was a key member of 
this group. He had already published a book on Charlie Chaplin, as 
part of a film club movement these ex-Naxalites friends had set up 
aiming to introduce radical/revolutionary films to the city. Gautam 
began to write in Bengali a series of articles in Anya Artha on the 
nature of agricultural economics in Mughal India. I was among the 
many avid readers of these essays that Gautam later put together into 
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a major Bengali-language book on the Mughal period. The book, as 
far as I know, still enjoys great popularity with students. 

It was from around these years, 1973-1974, that I began to get to 
know Gautam more intimately. We both got temporary fellowships in 
History at the Centre for Studies in Social Sciences in Calcutta in 1974 
and joined the Centre on the same day. We shared the same office for 
the next couple or so years. The Centre was a very young institution, 
having been initiated a year or two before. I would see Gautam every 
day, back from a quick trip to the archives or the National library, 
or on his way out to them, or rifling through his notes on the his- 
tory of Murshidabad (the subject of his M. Phil thesis) and muttering 
frustrations with historian’s methods: ‘I know how much ferrymen 
charged to take people across the Bhagirathi, I remember taking notes 
on a piece of paper, but now I can’t find the damned paper on which 
I wrote!’ I would later come to realise that this was an everyday prob- 
lem of the researcher in history. Watching every such little moment of 
Gautam’s life — his elation at having stumbled upon some new sources, 
his frustration at having lost some piece of paper on which he had 
taken notes, his strongly expressed disagreements or agreements with 
fellow-scholars — I learnt a great deal about the habitus of the archives- 
centred historian. Gautam — and all my accomplished friends in the 
social sciences in these years, many of them working at the Centre 
itself — became informal teachers to me. I doubt that without their 
everyday help I would have ever learnt about the deep pleasures of 
research in the archives. 

Gautam, sadly, lost both his parents soon after we joined the Cen- 
tre. Mashima [aunt; lit. mother’s sister], as we called Gautam’s mother, 
was a very affectionate person, friends with all of Gautam’s friends, 
and also proud, legitimately, of her son’s achievements in spite of hav- 
ing some obvious congenital disabilities. I did not know Gautam’s 
father as well as I did his mother. Mashima died of cancer, and her 
death deeply affected Gautam and his two very admirable brothers, 
Shibaji and Sujata. Gautam’s father died soon after in circumstances 
that had something of the absurd about it — but that incident, not with- 
out some elements of dark humour in it, will need a separate telling. 
I should mention, however, something that impressed me deeply about 
Gautam and his brothers at this time. It so happened that Gautam’s 
father married again within about six months’ of Mashima’s death, 
but then died suddenly within a few hours of getting married. The 
marriage had not been consummated. As far as I knew, the new wife, 
from a strictly legal point of view, had no rights on Gautam’s father’s 
estate under these unfortunate conditions. Yet, I know personally that 
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Gautam, Shibaji, and Sujata sold their parental house and willingly 
gave their stepmother all that she would deserve under the law if the 
marriage had developed a social life. I could not but laud the broth- 
ers’ sense of justice and their humanity. I don’t know how many of my 
acquaintances would have done the same under similar circumstances. 
Not many, I suspect. 

Gautam’s life picked up momentum at this stage. He began to teach 
at the University of Calcutta where he met his future wife, Naray- 
ani. I feel extremely honoured even today by the fact that when they 
decided to get married, they chose me to be one of their legal wit- 
nesses. A simple civil ceremony saw Gautam and Narayani announced 
man and woman. They now lived their unpretentious but scholarly 
lives in a house that Gautam rented in a slum on B. L. Saha Road. 
The house, which belonged to a trade union leader, became a place 
of pilgrimage for many young and old historians, students of history, 
editors of magazines, and members of Calcutta literati generally. I was 
by them a doctoral student in Australia. On every trip, I would spend 
as much as time as possible seeing Gautam. Later, when the oppor- 
tunity presented itself, I asked Gautam and Narayani - and Manji 
came soon after they got married — if they would like live downstairs 
from my parents, a proposal they, to my great happiness, accepted. 
This was in 1993. From then on, until the time they bought their 
present house in the Golf Green area of Tollygunge (2002), I would 
see Gautam every morning whenever I would be back visiting my par- 
ents. I have very precious memories of these years, especially of our 
early-morning conversations over cups of tea. We ranged easily from 
one topic to another: from contemporary theory to subaltern stud- 
ies, from Mughal to modern history of India, from historiography to 
un-trodden areas of South Asian history. By this time, Gautam and 
I were both members of the editorial collective of Subaltern Studies, 
a project that began under the inspiring leadership of Ranajit Guha 
in 1982. Gautam and I worked on different topics, but our thoughts 
intersected deeply, and Gautam was still my teacher in many areas 
where my knowledge was scanty. 

Gautam’s work in the four decades that we have been friends 
moved from an active interest in 18th century and before to the 19th 
and 20th centuries. I think the world would have gained even more 
from Gautam if he had pursued his interests in Farsi language and 
Farsi-language-based sources. But there remained certain constants in 
his theoretical interests. Peasants, subaltern classes, and their rebel- 
lions have remained a lifelong interest of his as have been Islam and 
Mughal and Muslim history. His collection of essays, Iman o nishan, 
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remains a pioneering study in this latter area. Or think of his inter- 
est in Kantanama, an 18th-century text in praise of a zamindar that 
he analysed in the pages of Subaltern Studies in order to explore the 
psychology of subordination. In the 1990s and later, he also expanded 
his interests to include analyses of printed texts (such as almanacs), 
bat-tala publications, the history of advertisement, of tea-drinking in 
Bengal, and many other aspects of popular and print culture. And 
there are many more studies to come, on Gopal Bhanr, for instance, or 
another topic in which his interest has been well known for decades: 
the art and the dying practice of kathakata. Gautam’s work now com- 
bines, method-wise, both archival-library and field research, and his 
leading status in this area was recognised by the award to him of the 
highly prestigious Ananda-puraskar (Ananda-prize) in 2011. This is, 
of course, not a review of all of Gautam’s many, many publications. 
My intention was to suggest by some means the tremendous vortex of 
energy that he has been in the world of research, and that too with- 
out taking into account the numerous researchers he has helped and 
supervised. For many of us, Gautam has been a walking encyclopaedia 
of information — on books, sources, latest research, in short, a living 
search-engine or a bibliography! 

But Gautam is also a character! I would like to conclude these 
observations on his life - if I may - by sharing with the reader some 
of the funny stories that go around about Gautam. These have been 
around from the very first time I met him. Gautam, one could say, is 
a much-storied man. Besides, anecdotes play a very important role in 
cultures of memory in the Indian sub-continent. Sometimes these are 
stories about Gautam’s heroic efforts in life - and the applause is fully 
deserved — and sometimes these are funny stories about the man, a 
subject of friendly banter and un-malicious humour that only loving 
friends can offer. Let me share some of the more humorous ones. 

Firstly, there are those that are about Gautam the historian, his 
undying trust in ‘original’ or ‘archival’ documents - a historian would 
not believe anything or any claim unless it was supported by docu- 
ments. Once, I am told, that in our 20s, Gautam, our friend Raghaben- 
dra Chattopadhyay, and some others were walking the narrow street 
where my parents’ house was located when they came upon — and 
this bit itself belongs to the murky and suppressed history of sexuality 
and hygiene in Calcutta - some blood-stained home-made sanitary 
napkins lying among the rubbish usually heaped on Calcutta roads. 
Struck by the sight of blood in these twisted pieces of rags, Gautam 
asked others what these were, at which point Raghab proceeded to 
explain to him the whole phenomenon of menstruation. Gautam was 
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stunned by these facts about the female body. Could all this be true? 
Convinced that Raghab was having him on, telling him a cock and 
bull story simply to embarrass him with some sexual references, he 
finally declared with aplomb: ‘I don’t believe it!’ It is Raghab’s retort 
that has remained with us. “Yes, why would you believe it?? Raghab 
is said to have shot back. “You did not find this in a dokument in the 
archive, did you?’ The story may have been apocryphal like many of 
the other stories I recount here. But we loved telling this one at parties, 
and Gautam would laugh benignly at his friends’ attempt to portray 
his historian-self as quite a character (a Jadunath Sarkar would have 
been proud of Gautam)! 

Or there was also the story Gautam’s boarding a plane for Agartala 
when he intended to fly to Imphal to take up a job at the north-east 
centre of the Jawaharlal Nehru University. Apparently, he realised his 
mistake when the pilot announced the destination and his commo- 
tion led the pilot to abort the take-off and let Gautam jump off of the 
plane — so Gautam himself tells me, reassuring me that it was a small 
aircraft — while it was still on the runway! 

But my next story is not apocryphal, for I witnessed this event first- 
hand. A whole group of us friends went to Agra in 1974. Gautam was 
the Mughal specialist among us. We had asked him to show us around 
the Mughal monuments. And he had brought along published, spe- 
cialist works on Fatehpur Sikri and the fort. I remember in particular 
books published by the Archaeological Survey and one authored by 
S.A.A. Rizvi, if 1am not mistaken. On the eve of our trip to Fatehpur 
Sikri, Gautam read up with care and made notes on what he might 
tell us about these monuments. When we went there, however, we 
were obliged to take on a local Hindi-speaking guide (as he simply 
would not stop pestering us otherwise). Every time we entered a room 
of the building or looked at an aspect of it, the guide would tell us a 
little history of the place, unaware that there was a specialist histo- 
rian amongst us. And every time the guide finished his little lecture 
in Hindi, Gautam would begin by shaking his head and remarking 
in Bangla, ‘bhul, shob bhul. Wrong, it’s all wrong.’ The guide did not 
understand Bangla, but he soon caught on to what was going on. I still 
remember the expression on Gautam’s face and our collective laughter 
when, on entering a new room, our guide turned to Gautam before 
saying a word and said in Hindi, ‘pehle aap bataiye. You go first!’ 

Then there are stories about Gautam’s English. For some strange 
reason worthy of research — or maybe there are already studies of this 
phenomenon - Gautam’s spoken English has been, as they say in a 
good-humour spirit in Urdu, masha’Allah. His use of written English 
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and of theoretical concepts was completely precise and highly sophisti- 
cated, but grammar was often not his strong point as he spoke the lan- 
guage. It was told, for instance, that while referring to our Subaltern 
Studies colleague, the historian Gyan Pandey, Gautam would always 
refer to him as ‘the Gyan Pandey’ — perhaps only to emphasise the 
unique qualities of Gyan’s personality and scholarship? Or the sweet 
affection with which Gautam would describe a hard-working person 
as a ‘work-alcoholic’! Or there was this other time, back in the mid- 
1970s, when Partha Chatterjee, Gautam, and I were walking down 
Rashbehari Avenue. I was describing to them a Hindu-Muslim riot that 
occurred in Calcutta in 1897 in which even a Jewish man got caught 
up. Partha, with a twinkle in his eyes, asked, ‘How did they find out 
that he was Jewish?’ Gautam fully understood the naughty import of 
Partha’s question but just to confirm, he asked, while splicing the air 
with two fingers, ‘Why? Are the Jews also “circumscribed” ?’ This was 
so reminiscent of the practices of the famous Mrs. Malaprop created 
by Richard Sheridan that Partha decided to call such utterances ‘Gau- 
tamisms’ of which, he tells me, he is compiling a collection as part of 
the history of the Centre where he and Gautam were close colleagues 
for a long time! 

These stories are simply some of the lighter and cheery traces Gau- 
tam has left in his friends’ lives. Behind them lies our deep, deep 
appreciation that among all of us, of all Bengali intellectuals of our 
generation, Gautam is the one who remains irreplaceably unique. Few 
rival him in the breadth and depth of his historical knowledge, his gen- 
erous willingness to share that knowledge with others, his enthusiasm 
for research that he often conducts in relative disregard of his indif- 
ferent and sometimes-failing health. But, above all, stands Gautam’s 
choice to write most of his major academic writings in Bengali. Admit- 
tedly, he is not alone in doing this: one could think of Shibaji Bandyo- 
padhyay and some others who have followed the same path. Since 
I am a historian, however, I will focus on what this gesture means for 
the writing of history. The implications of this commitment to write in 
Bangla go well beyond the confines of a single scholarly life. 

Think of the crisis of historical knowledge in India. First of all, most 
of our professional historians write their best works in English, cut- 
ting historical discussions off the ebb and flow of the cultural life of 
the country (assuming, that is, that there is cultural life beyond the 
limits of the English-speaking cognoscenti). Yet historians, classically 
and traditionally, were meant to write for specific communities; they 
acted as custodians of community-memories. Even when the subject 
became an academic discipline in Europe in the 19th century, this 
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role was not obliterated. Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, English, Rus- 
sian, Polish, French, or German historians still write primarily in their 
own languages. And the same would be true of many other countries. 
These historians stay in their ‘native’ communities and what they write 
or publish — even when they take on global significance - are part 
and parcel of the debates marking and enriching their local lives. Our 
pioneering historians — such as Haraprasad Shastri, Akshaykumar 
Maitreya, Nalinikanta Bhattashali, Abdul Karim Sahitya Bisharad, 
and others — did the same. They wrote histories for a Bengali-reading 
public. Even a Jadunath Sarkar who wrote in English for an all-India 
or European readership, never ceased to write in Bengali. 

But, with independence and later, our conditions for writing his- 
tory changed drastically. English became the predominant language 
of scholarship in history. And now with the advent of what is called 
‘globalisation’, many of our younger and senior academic historians 
wish to study and settle in the West where conditions of life are more 
conducive to research and publication. With ease of travel, scholars 
writing Indian histories in English — whether based in India or outside - 
soon discover that archives and libraries in England or Europe are 
far more efficient than their counterparts in India and therefore, if 
one has to work to a Western calendar of publication - a book, say, 
every seven or eight years — one is better off spending research-time in 
England, France, Germany, or the United States. I see this process hap- 
pening constantly in my life and in those of my colleagues in Indian 
history in the United States, I mean colleagues who are of South Asian 
origin. Soon, their trips to India become of shorter and shorter dura- 
tion and are mostly undertaken to see family and friends or at best to 
speak at conferences. Unlike in the case of exceptional historians like 
Shahid Amin or David Hardiman, for most Indian historians work- 
ing in the Western academy, the British Library becomes the ‘field’ 
of research. India no longer represents the flow of life in which the 
historian immerses himself or herself; it is simply a printed word on 
thousands of texts in a well-organized library! These desiccated histo- 
ries of India are meant mainly for other professional historians or at 
the most for the English-speaking readership back home that is pro- 
foundly West-identified anyway. Place Gautam Bhadra in this context 
and you will see what the larger significance of his life and work is. He 
works in the tradition that was built up by Haraprasad Shastri, Aksh- 
aykumar Maitreya, and others, tirelessly making the effort to bring 
historical knowledge within the grasp of the general reading public 
and thus striving to keep alive a Bengali public sphere. 
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A long time ago, sometime during the publication of the early volumes 
of Subaltern Studies, Gautam Bhadra made a momentous decision: 
he would write his best works in Bengali. Anyone who knows any- 
thing about Gautam’s life knows that he has had to pay some worldly 
price for it, including being passed over for a professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta where — such is the depth of our mindlessness — 
the ‘expert’ on the selection panel judged against Gautam on the 
grounds that because his principal publications were in Bengali, it 
was difficult to tell if they were of an international standard! Imag- 
ine, a leading university in a Bengali-speaking state going along with 
the judgement that works in Bengali could not be assessed for their 
merit! And that too in a country where the capacity to read and write 
English well still marks a position of privilege. One could also argue 
that when the likes of Haraprasad Shastri or Abdul Karim Sahitya 
Bisharad wrote in Bengali, they were seeking to build a Bengali nation, 
in spite of all that divided Bengalis against one another. The project 
of nation-making — even if the nation was glimpsed as predominantly 
Muslim or Hindu — made sense while the anti-colonial struggle was 
on. Today, Bengalis appear to be a people in decline — dispersed and 
divided. Elite families in West Bengal or Bangladesh do not bring up 
their children to speak or write Bangla. Does it make sense to abjure 
the privilege of writing in English today? Yet such arguments would be 
superficial. Gautam’s decision to write in Bengali has been rewarded 
amply and in the end not only by the award of prestigious prizes and 
positions — he was elected a National Fellow on retirement — but, more 
importantly, by the love and admiration of numerous researchers and 
readers in India, Bangladesh, and elsewhere. 

It feels strange to think that the boy I once met in Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta, will have turned 70 by the time this book is out. Let 
me join others in offering our admiring tributes to Gautam’s life and 
work. May the powers that be grant many, many more joyful and 
productive years to Gautam Bhadra, a scholar extraordinaire and a 
friend to all of us in life. 
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LEARNING HISTORY, 
TEACHING HISTORY 


Parimal Ghosh 


There comes a time, perhaps in everybody’s life, when you wish to 
stop, take a look around, and do a little bit of stocktaking. It does 
not always happen at one go, that you square your accounts and are 
done with it. There are occasions when memories come flooding in, 
and then recede, when the moment passes, and you are left to grapple 
with the present. But then there are other occasions when the window 
to the past opens again. 

A couple of students have decided to greet Gautam Bhadra on his 
70th birthday with a collection of essays in his honour. This was a 
pleasant surprise, and a greater surprise, and an honour too, when 
they approached me to contribute. I have decided that I shall use this 
occasion to open this window again, to look back at the time when 
I was a student, and then began to teach. This would be my personal 
take on my times, I do not expect others who shared this time with me 
to agree at every instance on what I remember and how I remember it. 
After all, everybody has a personal window to the past, and the views 
are necessarily not the same. 


38 ok 3k 


I have known Gautam Bhadra, Gautam’da to most of us, for 40 years 
and more, right from the time I entered Presidency College at the 
end of the 1970s as a student of History Honours. Already by then 
Gautam’da was an iconic figure among left-leaning students, known 
for his no-frill style of argument — simple, direct, and stated with a 
disarming candour which was guaranteed to bring the house down. 
But above all was his really fearsome mastery over his subject. He 
was then no longer in Presidency College, and had moved to Jadavpur 
University for his Master’s degree. In those days I saw him only from 
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a distance and marvelled at the ruthless ease with which he would 
dismiss senior professors in seminars from his presence. That was the 
time when the wake of Naxalbari was still washing over us, and we 
believed it was right to challenge authority in whatever shape and form 
it might come. Gautam’da’s style of functioning therefore appealed to 
us. Regrettably though, when we tried to emulate him, we too often 
landed on our face, simply because we just did not have Gautam’da’s 
massive weight of scholarship. 

Much later in life, in the 1990s, I had been teaching in Calcutta Uni- 
versity for some time when I came to know the man better. I was then 
turning my thesis on labour history into a book, and I was anxious to 
double check on what I had written. I had come to adopt a position that 
was quite contrary to the findings of Dipesh Chakrabarty, the acknowl- 
edged new thinker on the subject. I had placed myself in a quandary 
of sorts, in as much as the old pre-Dipesh style of labour history, with 
its complete surrogacy of trade union history for the history of the 
working class in colonial India did not appeal to me, nor could I accept 
Dipesh’s jettisoning of class as an element in that history. I thought that 
the half-peasant state of the factory workers of the time necessitated an 
investigation into the conditions in the labour catchment areas. This 
gradually had led me to believe that there, in the interior, the peasants’ 
face-to-face conflicts with the zamindars, the white indigo planters, and 
the two being in obvious cahoots with the colonial law enforcement 
machinery, infused the peasants with a mentality in which figured both 
anti-colonial/anti-white sentiments, and elements of class identity. It was 
this almost visceral feeling of class the peasants carried with them, and 
not merely that of community consciousness, as Dipesh had argued. 
Now, any theoretical construct is, of course, fundamentally a subjective 
reading of supposedly objective facts as recorded in various archives. It 
is therefore possible to have as many histories of a given subject as there 
are historians to write them. This, to be sure, does not give you the right 
to be footloose and fancy-free writing your own history any which way 
you please, and your thesis has to be examined by experts before it is 
passed. And at that stage I was not sure if I had thought rightly about 
my questions. I decided to approach Gautam’da. 

After all these years I suppose I can confess that I had a small ele- 
ment of doubt in my mind, because after all the whole world knew 
that Dipesh and Gautam were close friends and collaborators, and 
I wondered if my revisionism would be at all entertained. 

In the event things turned out very differently. Gautam’da gave me 
a patient hearing, read bits and pieces of what I had written, made 
extensive comments, and then suggested that I should get in touch 
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with Professor Amiya Bagchi. Gautam’da of course did not agree with 
my views, and made some pretty caustic observations as to why a 
book that is purportedly on the working class should contain several 
chapters on the conditions in the interior. But what impressed me was 
that even while differing from me he could still direct me to someone 
who would be more sympathetic to my way of looking at the subject. 

As a teacher/tutor Gautam’da never made things easy for me. Maybe 
for pupils brighter than me what he said made good sense directly. For 
me though, after a two-hour session with him I would often stagger 
out with my head spinning, and with a deep-seated depression that 
I had not followed a word of what he had said. Much later, ruminat- 
ing all the time, I would begin to make sense of what I had heard, and 
come across elements which offered fresh insights into whatever I was 
struggling with at the time. Even today when I send my students to 
talk to him, I send them with a warning, - do not feel lost if you fail 
to understand him straightaway, just try to remember as much as you 
can, and then chew over it at your leisure. 

Gautam’da, I therefore believe, is more at home in tutoring, on a 
one-to-one basis, or in a small group, where close interaction is pos- 
sible, than in a classroom lecture. It is futile to expect him to deliver 
a neat summary of facts and opinions, with a tight summation at the 
end, which one could reproduce in an examination and score high 
marks. I must admit, however, that I have not had the good fortune 
to attend too many of his class lectures — not being a direct student 
of his. But the way he delivers his seminars, or the way he speaks in a 
small group, has led me to believe this. He has this wonderful habit of 
breaking up his narrative, of almost interrupting himself, and follow- 
ing up on a thought that had occurred to him just then, and which he 
did not want to let go. Only much later, after you have reviewed what 
you have heard, did you discover that the digressions were after all 
wonderfully connected to the main core of your question. 

Looking back I can remember several professors who, like Gautam’da, 
were not interested in making things easy for the student. That was per- 
haps the only element common to them, for in their political orientation, 
they were quite different from each other, as they were in the way they 
interacted with their students. 

Perhaps the finest among them was Professor Ashin Das Gupta, 
whom I met in Presidency College. Elementary as it may seem, it was 
from him I learnt that History was amenable to reason. But a word 
before that to show how great a difference that made. 

In my school days I was, of course, attracted to the subject by the 
wonderful stories of great battles and revolutions, of villains and 
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heroes. Our History teacher, Mr Ajit Kumar Das, to whom I am eter- 
nally grateful for introducing me to the romance of History, had a 
fine, sharp delivery, and I would not miss a single class of his if I could 
help it. But then we did not bother to think about reason, even though 
outside of school things were rapidly changing in West Bengal, and 
Calcutta, which ought to have raised questions in our mind about the 
play of reason in History. The time, let me recall, was the late 1960s. 
The Congress party had lost its hold over West Bengal, the Left was 
on the rise, and the Maoist Naxalite rebellion was palpably in evi- 
dence before our eyes. There were a few among us who had come to 
develop political linkages in their localities, and there were a couple 
or so among the teachers whom we later thought had political sympa- 
thies of sorts. But school was still strictly, and I mean strictly indeed, 
an apolitical arena. 

At home, as was true of many, if not most middle-class bhadralok 
families, there was an overwhelming anti-Congress sentiment. Father 
was ever complaining of the corruption and nepotism that had come 
to mark the Congress government after 20 years of unbroken rule 
since independence. Both my parents had a healthy reading habit, and 
father would retell whatever he read to us during our evening meals. 
That was how I became familiar with Leonard Mosley’s Last Days of 
the British Raj, or Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s India Wins Freedom, 
whetting my appetite for further dosage of contemporary political his- 
tory. But as I said there was little support for this in school, and it was 
only when I was thrown into the still simmering campus of Presidency 
College that I came face to face with what was History. 

By 1970-1971 the Naxalite rebellion had passed its peak, and the 
guerrillas were on the run in the interior villages. In Calcutta, perhaps 
as a consequence of this, there was an upsurge in guerrilla strikes and 
violent police counter-insurgency operations. The corridors of Presi- 
dency College still reverberated with Maoist slogans, and the walls of 
the classrooms had quotations from the Red Book and the Chairman’s 
profile stencilled on them. 

Professor Das Gupta taught two courses to us — one on the later 
Mughals, and the other on 19th-century Europe. For the former he 
based his lectures almost entirely on the findings of the Aligarh school 
of historians, primarily Irfan Habib and Athar Ali, and for the lat- 
ter, very largely on the three booklets of Marx - The Class Struggle 
in France, The Civil War in France, and The 18th Brumaire of Louis 
Bonaparte. The funny thing was that in his personal views he was 
as committed an anti-Leftist if there ever was one. To us though, the 
contradiction between Professor Das Gupta’s private views and his 
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classroom teaching was of little or no consequence. He was opening a 
new window for us and we liked what we saw through it. What Profes- 
sor Das Gupta said in class, of the fine Marxist analysis of the Mughal 
decline, or of Marx’s own understanding of the events in 19th-century 
France, appeared to validate our politics of the time. 

It is difficult to describe the effect Professor Das Gupta’s lectures 
had on us. I suppose I may not speak for others, but to me person- 
ally the college suddenly seemed to be a very nice place. He was 
well aware of our political inclinations and sometimes would adopt 
a bantering tone in class. I still remember he challenged us - that 
contrary to Marx’s beliefs, the revolution did not occur in Ger- 
many or England, but in Russia, where capitalist development had 
just begun, and then of all places in China, where capitalism was 
nowhere in sight, so what do you have to say to that? Indeed, we 
had little to say. The theory of the weakest link was still unknown 
to us, and the smarter boys remained silent. The fool that I was, 
I blurted out, ‘Sir, maybe it had something to do with the nature of 
exploitation.’ The Professor gave his half-smile, as we used to say, 
and commented — ‘but then you will have to devise a new theory of 
revolution!’ 

That and similar events notwithstanding, I somehow came to be 
invited to Professor Das Gupta’s Sunday morning coffee sessions at his 
residence. I did not find a different Professor Das Gupta at home. He 
remained the same, extremely courteous, therefore distant in a sense, 
but helpful and even sometimes sympathetic. Unusual for most senior 
professors, he would not only suggest books that I should read up, 
and that not necessarily about our college curriculum, but generally, 
that a student should have knowledge of, but lend his copy to me if he 
had one. Much later, when I had done my Master’s and had embarked 
on my Ph.D., I would sometimes drop in at his Baker Road residence, 
after a long day in National Library, for a cup of coffee and a chat. It 
was in one of those late afternoons Professor Das Gupta said I should 
keep an eye on the writings of two young scholars — Gyan Pandey 
and Dipesh Chakrabarty. They were doing excellent work, he said. As 
I would discover, neither belonged to Professor Das Gupta’s school of 
thought, but it mattered little to him. He believed these up and coming 
scholars were doing good work, and I should know about them, and 
that was that. 

A Marxist friend of mine once observed, when I had related to him 
Professor Das Gupta’s liberal use of Marxist texts in his lectures — but 
then he was an eclectic and that is not good, is it? — I just thought to 
myself, may their tribe increase for ever and ever. 
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Let me conclude my recollection of my days with Professor Das 
Gupta by recording an anecdote, perhaps apocryphal or maybe not, 
that I heard along with several others of my friends from him. Those 
were the days of Naxalite movement in Presidency College. Gautam 
Bhadra was a prominent student leader and one day in the long bal- 
cony in front of the teachers’ room, he with some of his comrades 
were registering their presence with some robust sloganeering. Some 
mighty hope was being voiced about turning the decade of the ’70s 
into the decade of liberation, and that Srikakulam (a Maoist strong- 
hold in Andhra Pradesh) being India’s Yenan, so on and so forth. Pro- 
fessor Das Gupta was in the teachers’ room, and after a while emerged 
to find Gautam among the students, and asked him to come inside. 
Gautam followed, Professor Das Gupta unrolled a map of China and 
asked him to point out Yenan on it. Gautam did, and then ensued a 
somewhat heated question-answer session between the two. Professor 
Das Gupta recalled that he did his best to deal with whatever Gautam 
threw at him, and a little exasperated, Gautam said — Bah, besh toka- 
tok jobab dicchen’to! 

I am afraid an apt translation of this is beyond me, but something 
close would be - oh, you have a ready answer for everything it seems! 

There was a touch of arrogance here, perhaps a bit of defiance too, 
but I love to believe that there was also an element of mutual under- 
standing, and dare I say, of mutual respect between the teacher and the 
taught. Why else would Professor Das Gupta have recounted this to us 
so many years later? 

I am not trying to say that such constituted the only, or even the 
dominant, paradigm of teacher-student relationship in the colleges and 
universities of West Bengal then. After all around the same time in 
West Bengal a vice chancellor was killed, and there were any number 
of violent instances in which schools and colleges were vandalised, and 
the teaching community targeted by either the revolutionary students 
or their opponents. Perhaps the interface of Das Gupta and Bhadra 
was a consequence of personal chemistry and no more, and may not 
be generalised. 

After Presidency I moved to Jadavpur University’s History Depart- 
ment for my Master’s course. Presidency College, and the ambience 
of College Street had gradually turned claustrophobic for me. A close 
friend was in jail, I had lost touch with two others who had either 
gone underground or had just made themselves scarce. The College 
had changed too. Professor Das Gupta had left for Heidelberg, and 
he would later return only to join Viswa Bharati. The Bangladesh war 
had been won, establishing Mrs Gandhi as the uncrowned empress of 
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India, and her henchmen ruled over West Bengal with an iron fist. The 
college corridors were now patrolled by the student wing of Indira 
Congress, and the stencilled portrait of Mrs Gandhi had replaced that 
of the Chairman. Jadavpur was different, because being a campus uni- 
versity, the political presence of whichever student body happened to 
be dominant, had to be dissipated. That left sufficient room for individ- 
ual inclinations, which was exactly what I desired. And I encountered, 
among others, two professors, whom I would like to remember now. 

In those days students still had the right to choose their Ph.D. super- 
visors, and I chose Professor Chittabrata Palit. That was not because 
he and I agreed in our views, but because I knew he was broadminded 
enough to leave me strictly alone to pursue my ideas. Professor Palit 
taught us history of South East Asia in the colonial period, and 19th- 
century United States history. He had just returned from Cambridge, 
an absolutely brilliant teacher, and bursting with energy. It was impos- 
sible for him to sit still in his chair and teach. With a piece of chalk and 
the duster in his hand, he had this habit of rushing to and fro across 
the head of the room, virtually leaping over the dais at the centre, furi- 
ously scribbling on the blackboard, and then back again to the other 
end of the room. In those days he was as affirmative a character as 
could be, encouraging us, almost charging us up if we were feeling low 
for some reason or other. 

In a very special way Professor Palit was also a fearless man. From 
1977 West Bengal passed under Left rule and remained so for the next 
34 years, till it was ousted by Trinamool Congress in 2011. The Leftist 
lobby in the social science academia had always been very strong in 
the state, and also generally in India, and after 1977 it became fur- 
ther entrenched. Professor Palit took it upon himself to challenge it. 
Like everybody else I had several respected and much-admired teach- 
ers who belonged to this lobby, but I was aware, again like everybody 
else, that the patronage of this lobby, or its absence, could make or 
break a candidate aspiring for academic glory. Professor Palit’s chal- 
lenge therefore appealed to me to an extent. Combined with his bril- 
liance this enhanced his charisma, so to say. 

I cannot say I cheered every one of his attacks, and that entirely on 
academic considerations or preferences. Besides, in any case, I was too 
small a fry to matter. I had no problem with Professor Palit in this, but 
I have to admit that I sometimes felt that some of the big names of the 
time could not decide if I was fish or fowl, and therefore the manner 
in which I should be treated. I never met with any outright hostility, to 
claim that will be a big travesty of truth. There was always courtesy, 
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even a readiness to listen to my arguments, but sometimes, and not 
certainly from all of them, I also seemed to detect a patronising tone in 
their diction. But it is possible that I was oversensitive, or that perhaps 
I expected more than I received, or deserved. 

Professor Palit, as I said, was supremely indifferent to what others, 
including his students, thought about his mission in life, i.e. chastise- 
ment of the Left. Besides, the Left, of course was not a monolithic com- 
munity. I was not alone in feeling irritated, or even angry with the Left’s 
grab-all mentality. And Professor Palit seemed to have a place in his 
heart for us. We were the special ones for him. The most he had to say 
when it came to my doctoral thesis was that ‘you have not listened to a 
single word of mine, now don’t blame me if things go wrong’. I had no 
trouble in convincing him that that last thing I would never do. 

Professor Sipra Sarkar, our Sipra’di, was very different from the 
others in my pantheon. An argument in class was very welcome to 
Professor Das Gupta, as I said he loved to provoke us, and arguments 
were a way of life with both Professor Palit and Gautam’da. Sipra’di 
was different. To my mind, at our age at the time, argument had to be 
spontaneous, a spur of the moment thing. You did not have to read up 
books, and do all your references, before starting an argument. After 
all, so many things were happening around us, and we were bursting 
with questions, and spoiling, no, not for a fight, at least not me, but for 
an argument. Well, in the very first lecture that I heard from Sipra’di, 
she put paid to all my hopes for a decent argument. She taught us 
political thought, from Machiavelli to Marx, and the entire academia 
knew she was a master teacher of it. But she would not tolerate an 
argument in her class. In that first lecture when I raised my hand to 
start one, she stopped speaking, and declared if I had any question to 
ask I was free to do so after the lecture in her room, but I might not 
get an answer immediately, as she would prefer to answer me the next 
day after reading up on it. I never raised another question throughout 
the course after this. As I would discover over the following years, 
there was also a strange reticence about her so far as discussing any 
contemporary political question was concerned. She was said to be a 
card-holding member of the Communist Party of India, and after all 
these years I now feel a little cheated that I never got around to talk 
politics with her. She was too formal and distant to allow her students 
that kind of liberty. 

But I did not miss a single lecture of hers. I just loved it. She was 
outstanding on Machiavelli, Calvin, Rousseau, and of course on 
Marx himself. English political thinking somehow left me cold, which 
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was surprising given that I would later choose labour history for my 
Ph.D. and would come to admire E.P. Thompson’s The Making of the 
English Working Class. 

For many long years after I left Jadavpur University I retained my 
class notes on Sipra’di’s lectures, and I still hope that some day I would 
discover them again, tucked away in some dusty corner on my shelves. 

Sipra’di was sombre, grave, very serious in her bearing. Once or 
twice, when I had ventured into her room, may be with an essay, she 
would break into a smile, a smile that could take you by surprise by its 
sweetness, even innocence. But in class, or in the corridor, one would 
not suspect that, nor that she had a very sly sense of humour. Let 
me recount an anecdote that I have recently picked up from some 
friends. It is said that once Sipra’di wanted tea in between her lec- 
tures. She asked for Nemai Sil, the departmental peon/bearer who had 
this responsibility to prepare tea for the faculty and sometimes for the 
students too. But that day Nemai just remained silent when Sipra’di 
asked for her tea. He in any case always had a kettle on the boil, and 
so serving tea was not a problem. He just refused to answer Sipra’di as 
she stood at the door of his cubicle. Sipra’di turned to a couple of stu- 
dents who were hanging around — ‘what’s the matter with Nemai, why 
is he not answering me?’ —- Now, Nemai was a little of the religious 
kind, and the students replied that that day was Nemai’s weekly day 
of silence. Hence he would not answer Sipra’di. Sipra’di did not know 
this, and as she started moving towards her room, she reportedly said, 
‘why doesn’t he observe his weekly vow of silence on Sundays!’ 

And then there were my friends. My teachers did their best to edu- 
cate me, and whatever I turned out to be, the blame lies squarely with 
them. But part of it must also be borne by my friends. 

One of the finest memories that I have of Presidency College is of 
the long addas that I used to have, sitting in the back rows of the 
main building library, or on the lawns, but mostly in the Coffee House 
across the road, and then later, after we were done with the college, 
on the back steps of the old building of National Library. We talked 
of all kinds of things, sometimes related to the recurring business of 
broken hearts, but mostly, and indeed honestly, of politics. I had up till 
then lived a very sheltered life, and the exposure that the college gave 
me to political struggle, to violence, was a completely new experience 
for me. 

My only window to the outside world had been the daily newspa- 
pers and the radio, in which the sole local service available was the 
government-controlled Akashvani. Besides, of course, there was the 
world of Bengali literature, peopled by Tagore and a few of those who 
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came after him — Tarashankar Bandyopadhyay, Advaita Mallabar- 
man, Manik Bandyopadhyay, Samaresh Bose, and some others — who 
gave me some idea about the state of our country. Indeed, the very 
idea, that this was my country, my people, and that conditions were 
bad, and that there was a pressing need to do something about it was 
so utterly novel. In those heady days I had no doubt in my mind that 
this country needed a revolution. The desperate poverty of a large sec- 
tion of the population, as opposed to the opulence of another section, 
convinced me that this was an unjust, corrupt, perverted arrangement 
of things, which had to be put right. But what troubled me was if 
what the Maoist ideologues proposed was the right way to go about 
it. Their complete rejection of the legacy of 19th-century stalwarts, 
especially of Vidyasagar and Rabindranath, apart from several other 
aspects of their approach to a revolution, repelled me. I could not 
imagine life without Bankimchandra, for that matter. 

All of which brought me back nicely to the matter of learning His- 
tory. In 1975 was published VC Joshi edited Rammohun Roy and the 
Process of Modernization in India, and this was followed by Asok 
Sen’s Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar and His Elusive Milestones in 1978. 
A whole new field of debate now opened up, tackling the very ques- 
tions that the Maoist ideologues had addressed, and had so summarily 
come to their conclusion about. In a series came Sumit Sarkar, Partha 
Chatterjee, Sudipta Kaviraj, Ashis Nandy, and I have to acknowledge 
that my continuous addas with my friends had primed me well for this 
new research. 

Let me therefore end this chapter by raising a question that some- 
times haunts me. From where, whom, or how do we learn our His- 
tory? This much I can say for myself, that while I was fortunate to have 
come across some gifted teachers, I was perhaps more fortunate that 
I functioned as a student in a time which made History so meaningful 
and vital for our very ethos. But then, does time have an independent 
existence beyond and outside what we make of it? The same years that 
seemed so exciting to me and my compatriots, may have appeared to 
others as tragic. What enlivened my imagination, and prodded me to 
look for reason in events around me, may have been so painful to oth- 
ers that it could produce only blind anger and disavowal of reason. 
The point that I am trying to make, though, is that in either case, we 
had to take sides, and one way or other, had to become participants. 

And this element of time, or the loss of its meaning really, which 
frustrated me when I began my own teaching career. In 1977 the 
CPI(M)-led Left Front came to power in West Bengal, and in 1979 
I joined as a Lecturer in Calcutta University in the Centre for South 
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East Asian Studies, then still attached to the Department of History. 
I rapidly discovered that it would be futile to look for the passion that 
I had experienced as a student in those whom I taught. The spirit was 
different. A consensus of sorts had come into place, sponsored, and 
carefully nurtured and patronised by the rulers of the state, and in a 
curious turn of events a purportedly Marxist government had brought 
about an ‘end of History’ kind of situation. I am not trying to say 
that the quality of the students who came to the Department therefore 
suffered, but only this — that at least I could not see any fire in their 
collective bellies. Some of them were perhaps better read than I was at 
their age, maybe they were more professional in their approach. But 
I did not find that anger in them, that desperate thirst for knowledge, 
with which to make some meaning out of the world around them. 
Indeed, the world did not seem to matter anymore. I must make it 
very clear here — because I realise J am now running a risk of being 
seriously misunderstood by my students — that I did not ever believe 
that the students were to be blamed. They were as much a witness to 
the passing time as I was. 

Still more, surely there will be many who would hold that it was 
good that our time had passed, that there was order now where there 
had been chaos. Each man unto his taste, then. But to me conformism 
and indifference towards the contemporary world did not ever make 
for writing good History. 
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CARDS AND CULTURE 


Cultural cosmopolitanism 
in Mughal India! 


Kumkum Chatterjee 


This essay is about playing cards or ganjifas as they were called, in 
large parts of the Indian sub-continent from the 16th century into 
the late 18th century. This forms part of a larger study of material 
culture and cosmopolitanism in early modern India. These cards are 
still played in a few places in India even today, although they have 
been edged out of the mainstream by mass-produced playing cards of 
the kind we are now familiar with, since about the late 19th century. 
While the appearance of these cards which were usually round remain 
more or less similar, the iconography on them and games for which 
they were used form interesting aspects of study. My chapter concen- 
trates on exploring the cultural significance of the ganjifa within the 
Indian sub-continent, and on tracking the connections between cards 
and a broader concept of courtly cosmopolitanism that linked India 
during the early modern era to a much larger Islamic world — particu- 
larly, what is described as its ‘eastern’ part comprising Iran, Central 
Asia, India, and some other regions. 

As the work of Norbert Elias, Pierre Bourdieu, and others have 
shown, manners, etiquette, and cultural tastes - ranging from modes 
of attire, cuisine, leisure activities, and manners, set the standards of 
refined, sophisticated, ‘civilised’ behaviour and taste. During the early 
modern era, courts of rulers functioned as sites that set the standards 
of refined behaviour, civility, and cosmopolitanism. In Elias’ terms, 
the protocols of courtly culture and taste represented the outward 
expression of inner propriety, morality, and ultimately virtue. Courtly 
culture and taste in the Gramscian sense, therefore, had a direct bear- 
ing on ideological claim to hegemony of political and social elites and 
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constituted a very important aspect of their self-definition. Courtly 
culture and practices also functioned as what Daud Ali has called 
an ‘acculturative mechanism’ by which the local and regional gentry 
and aristocracy could be ‘integrated into a mutually intelligible pan- 
regional culture with its own distinctive protocols’.* 


The ganjifa in the Islamic world and 
Persianate cosmopolitanism 


The world of Islam in the post-13th century in particular was a 
trans-continental global civilisation that stretched territorially from 
Spain to China and shared many common attributes, which certainly 
included a common religious culture but also artistic and architec- 
tural styles and a public sphere imbued with many other features. 
In the Eastern Islamic world, the Persian language and a Persianised 
culture served as a common, overarching idiom of cosmopolitanism 
among courtly circles as well as aspiring regional elites and gen- 
try. The Persian language and literature comprised very important 
aspects of it. But, as Ehsan Yarshater observes, this literary culture 
in addition formed part of a broader range of political and cul- 
tural practices comprising ‘religious thought, political theory and 
practice, administrative models. . . . The sciences and morals of 
manners.’* The cards or ganjifas, which are the main focus of this 
chapter, constitute an element in the material culture of the political 
elites of the Islamic world during the early modern period. Their 
arrival, dissemination, and creative adaptations within the South 
Asian sub-continent are associated with the Mughals who possessed 
a Turko-Mongol heritage associated with Central Asia and this went 
hand in hand with an Islamo-Persianised culture. 

Most scholars who have worked on the origin and history of cards 
speculate that a version of playing cards may have originated in China 
and it migrated Westwards during the 13th century when the Mongol 
conquest opened up communications between China on the one hand 
and Central and West Asia on the other. According to Michael Dum- 
mett, Chinese card games were subsequently adapted and modified to 
suit the sensibilities, tastes etc. of specific regions and specific groups 
of users in these regions. 

By about the beginning of the 14th century, this evolving mode of 
card games had reached Mamluk Egypt and Syria as well as Iran. 
In due course, the Venetians took over the game from the Saracens 
and started the rapid spread of playing cards throughout Europe. As 
Michael Dummett comments, ‘nothing apart from rumour, travels as 
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fast as a game of cards and by the end of the 14th century, the whole 
civilized world knew the game.”* 

Ganjifa in its several forms of spelling (e.g. Khanjafah, khanjifah) 
is a word signifying playing cards and card games in India, Nepal, 
Iran, several Arab countries, and Turkey. The earliest references to 
ganjifa as playing cards can be dated to the late 14th and early 15th 
centuries, but some scholars have also traced them back to the 13th 
century. A famous pack of early playing cards at the Topkapi palace 
museum in Istanbul consists of four suits (signs): cups, swords, coins, 
and polo sticks with 13 cards in each, including one malik (king), a 
nai’b, and thani na’ib (governor and deputy governor). These repre- 
sent four important functions at the court of a Mamluk sultan, ice. 
the cupbearers, the commander of the palace-guard, the exchequer, 
and the polo-master or jukandar. This iconography, with its obvious 
association with symbols and insignia of governance and courtly life, 
points to the close link between courtly culture and ganjifa cards in the 
Islamic world. Well-known games like chess may have played an indi- 
rect role in this process of transformation, providing the pack of cards 
with its leading figures, i.e. the king or the shah and the minister or the 
wazir. As we will see later, the Mughal ganjifas and its derivatives in 
the Indian sub-continent also contained iconography that reflected the 
ethos of the king’s court and the various departments of government, 
both civilian and military. There are some other points of similarity 
among ganjifas from the Islamic world of the Middle East, Iranian 
ganjifas and the Mughal or Indian ganjifas: 


a_ In all these systems of cards, we have suits consisting of three 
(Mamluk) or two (Iranian, Indian) court cards and 10 numeral 
cards running from 1 to 10. 

b_ In all these card systems, there is always some suit named after 
a local coinage or currency such as dirham in the Mamluk case, 
ashrafi and tanka in the Iranian packs. In the Indian/Mughal gan- 
jifa the two suits called safed (white, silver) and surkh (red, gold) 
represented money. These were later identified respectively with 
the moon and the sun in popular imagination. 


We have references to ganjifas packs from early 16th-century Iran 
which suggest that these were eight-suited card packs with 96 cards 
in them in a work of the Iranian poet Ali Shirazi (Rubaiyat-i-Ganjifa) 
who may have written it for his patron Shah Ismail (1501-1524), the 
first ruler of the Safavid dynasty. No eight-suited ganjifa packs have 
been found in Iran between the 16th and the early 19th centuries. 
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The suits of this early 16th-century Iranian pack were as follows: ghu- 
lam (slave), taj (crown), samsher (sword), ashrafi (gold coin), chang 
(harp) barat (document), tanka (silver coin), and gimash (merchandise 
stores). As we shall soon see, the Mughal ganjifa in India had very 
similar suit signs — but with some alterations, i.e. in the Indian ganjifa, 
the gold coin (surkh), and the silver coin (safed) changed places in the 
order of suits. 

Interestingly enough, European playing cards — specifically Portu- 
guese cards — may have made their appearance in some parts of India 
and the Islamic world around the late 15th and the 16th centuries as 
well. These have to be connected of course to the Portuguese arrival 
and presence in India, the Middle East, and elsewhere in the Indian 
Ocean basin for the purpose of breaking the Arab and Turkish monop- 
oly of the spice trade. Portuguese playing cards with the Italo-Spanish 
suit signs of cups, swords, coins, and staves and with three court cards, 
i.e. recavalo and sota, were probably known in certain coastal regions 
of India during the 16th century. Rudolph Von Leyden, however, is 
categorical in his insistence that Portuguese or other European cards 
had no influence on the eight-suited Mughal ganjifa that proliferated 
in much of India from the 16th century onwards. The antecedents of 
the Mughal ganjifa have to be traced back to Central Asia or Iran in 
the Mongol or post-Mongol eras, according to Von Leyden. 


India and the Mughal ganjifa 


There was clearly an indigenous Indian style of playing cards that 
pre-dated the Mughal connection to the Indian sub-continent. Typi- 
cally though, the round ganjifas which proliferated in India during 
the duration of the Mughal empire and beyond it are linked to certain 
innovations or ‘reforms’ said to have been carried out by the emperor 
Akbar with regard to the style, mode of playing, etc. of playing cards. 
This view, deriving primarily from observations made by Abul Fazl, 
suggests that Akbar introduced a 12-suited pack of playing cards 
in which the iconography was derived probably from earlier Indian 
notions of warfare as well as mythology; the style of the game though, 
in all likelihood, conformed to the modes in prevalence in the Islamic 
world of central Asia and the Middle East (see Table 3.1). Another 
eight-suited pack of ganjifas also said to have been popularised by 
Akbar included suit signs reminiscent of those found in Iran and other 
parts of the Middle East (Table 3.2). The latter type of cards acquired 
greater currency within India during the late 16th, 17th, 18th centu- 
ries, and beyond. 
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Table 3.1 The twelve-suited ganjifa pack of Akbar 


Suit King Wazir Suit Sign 


1 Aswapati (the lord of horses) i.e. on horse horses 
The king of Dilli on horseback, 
with umbrella standard and other 


insignia 
2 Gajapati (lord of elephants) king of — on elephant elephants 
Orissa, on elephant 
3. Narapati (lord of men), king of on chandeli foot soldiers 
Bijapur, sitting on a throne 
(aurang) 
4  Garhpati (lord of forts) on chandeli forts 
5 Dhanpati (lord of treasure) on chandeli jars full of 
coins 
6 Dalpati (lord of battle) in armour, in armour armour 
surrounded by warriors 
7  Naupati (lord of the fleet), on a on chandeli ships 
throne in a ship 
8  Tipati [i.e. stripati] (lord of the on chandeli women 
Ladies) queen on throne with 
female attendants 
9  Surapati (king of the Gods), king of — chandeli divinities 
devatas, Inder [i.e. Indra] 
10 = Asurpati (lord of the demons) chandeli demons 
Sulaiman, son of Daud 
11 ~~ Banpati (lord of the forest), a tiger © ona leopard wild animals 
with other animals 
12 ~~ Ahipati (lord of snakes), a large serpent riding on serpents 
snake riding on a dragon serpent 


Source: Based on H. Blochmann’s translation of the Ain-i-Akbari 


According to Abul Fazl, the Asurpati or king of the demons was 
intended to depict Sultan Daud Khan Karrani - the recently defeated 
Afghan ruler of Bengal and Bihar - leads one to think that perhaps 
the 12-suited Mughal ganjifa pack was acquiring some sort of final- 
ity in terms of its development at the hands of Akbar perhaps during 
the 1570s when his armies were pinned down in eastern India and 
engaged in dogged battles aimed at securing Mughal imperial control 
over the regions of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. Abul Fazl said that the 
Gajapati card denoted the king of Orissa; the Narapati card denoted 
the king of Bijapur. The pursuit and defeat of Daud Khan Karrani, the 
ruler of Bengal and large parts of Bihar undoubtedly marked a decisive 
moment in this endeavour and this military-political breakthrough 
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Table 3.2 The eight-suited ganjifa pack of Akbar 


Suit King/Mir Wazir Suit Sign 

1 Padishah-i-zar-i-surukh on chandeli workmen in treasury such 
(King of the gold coin) as jewellers, weighers, 
dispensing money from coiners, etc. 
throne 

2 Padishah-i-barat (king of on chandeli employees of the imperial 
documents), inspecting daftar, e.g. paper- 
papers while seated on makers, clerks, scribes, 
throne. book binders, etc. 

3 Padishah-i-qimash (King of onchandeli Beasts of burden people 
merchandise, inspecting sorting out and storing 
‘Tibetan Yaks, silken goods, etc. 
stuffs, etc.’) 

4 Padishah-i-chang (king of | onchandeli musical performers 
the harp) 

5 Padishah-i-zar-safed (king | onchandeli workmen of the silver 
of the silver coin) mint 

6 Padishah-i-samsher (king on chandeli armourers, polishers etc. 


of swords) trying the 
steel of a sword 
Z Padishah-i-Taj (king of the onchandeli jewellers, quilters, tailors 
crown) conferring royal 
insignia, etc. 


8 Padishah-i-Ghulaman riding ina ‘servants some of whom 
(king of Slaves) riding cart sit, lie on the ground, 
and elephant some are drunk, some 

sober.’ 


Source: Based on H. Blochmann’s translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, 1872 edition 


may have been commemorated by identifying the demon or asurapati 
in the evolving Mughal ganjifa with the vanquished Afghan ruler. 


Ganjifas and the political significance 
of card iconography 


Ganjifas were usually, but not always, round in shape. They were also 
made of a variety of materials — inexpensive as well as expensive, frag- 
ile materials such as lac, ivory etc. The latter were clearly manufac- 
tured for the use of elite users and the iconography on such cards was 
often very fine and delicate in terms of artistic execution. In fact, the 
iconography on playing cards of historical vintage have often attracted 
the attention of scholars because they were reminiscent of miniature 
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paintings. The especially finely painted and delicate playing cards may 
have been used mainly for display purposes, as souvenirs and for pur- 
poses of gift-giving. These types of ganjifas also underscore the popu- 
larity of cards among royalty and aristocracy — a point that is further 
confirmed by artistic representations depicting kings, courtiers, nobles, 
and women of elite households engaged in card-play. Card games were 
common and popular among the Mughal royalty and nobility. Accord- 
ing to Abul Fazl, the emperor Akbar enjoyed card games along with 
other forms of leisure/sporting activities such as polo, the chaupar etc. 
However, the popularity of card games was not confined to the elite 
segments of society. The co-existence of a bazar-kalam (as opposed 
to the darbar kalam) or bazar-style of manufacturing and embellish- 
ing playing cards affirms the presence of customers who needed less 
expensive playing cards. The embellishment on the bazar cards was 
correspondingly less refined in artistic terms. However, the courtly ori- 
gins of ganjifa are manifest in the very terminology that was used to 
denote them. The two highest value cards were referred to as ‘Mir’ or 
king and ‘wazir’ or minister respectively. In the 12-suited cards either 
reformed or introduced by Akbar, according to the testimony of Abul 
Fazl, the nomenclature of many of the icons was derived from military 
ranks held by the highest officials of the king. Thus, the highest value 
card, termed Ashwapati (king of horses) was supposed to denote the 
ruler of Delhi, i.e. the Mughal emperor. Other suits were termed Gaja- 
pati (king of elephants, a title used by Oriya rulers), Narapati (king of 
men) — but the military/political associations of such nomenclature are 
unmistakable. Such nomenclature may well have migrated into play- 
ing cards from the game of chaturanga or chess. 

The iconography on the cards and the changes in such iconography 
over time also tell us a fair amount about the political and cultural 
imperatives of ruling circles as well as of other users of such cards. 
Thus, ganjifas also served as political propaganda as well as an index 
of the cultural preferences of their users. 

As indicated earlier for Abul Fazl, Sultan Daud Khan Karrani, the 
recently defeated Afghan ruler of Bengal and Bihar was represented as 
Asurapati or king of the demons in the cards. This is a clear indica- 
tion that the 12-suited Mughal ganjifa pack was taking definite shape 
in terms of its development at the hands of Akbar perhaps during the 
1570s when his armies were fighting to secure Mughal imperial con- 
trol over the regions of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. If the Gajapati card 
represented the king of Orissa and the Narapati the king of Bijapur, it 
is not surprising that the victory over Sultan Daud Khan Karrani, who 
ruled over Bengal and large parts of Bihar, marked a decisive moment 
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in the extension of Mughal imperial control, and was commemorated 
by identifying the demon or Asurapati in the evolving Mughal ganjifa 
with the vanquished Afghan ruler. 


Spread of the Mughal ganjifa as an element 
of Mughal/Persianised courtly culture 


Through the later 16th and the 17th centuries, the Mughal ganjifa 
spread to regional and subordinate courts through Northern India, 
Eastern India, and the Deccan as a component of Mughal courtly cul- 
ture. As Rudolph Von Leyden observed, “The ganjifa was spread along 
by the spread of Mughal culture, penetrating both different regions 
and new social strata.’> In cases, regional polities such as the kingdom 
of Bijapur, or the Maharashtra-Deccan-based Maratha state appropri- 
ated aspects of what had come to embody an elite/courtly culture and 
life style through much of northern India and the Deccan. In all cases, 
aspects of Mughal courtly practices were combined and assimilated to 
local/regional tastes and sensibilities. 

Indigenous Indian playing cards in the collections of museums in 
different parts of the world indicate that a few centres were particu- 
larly associated with their manufacture particularly through the 17th, 
18th, and even the 19th and 20th centuries (most contemporary cen- 
tres manufacture ganjifas now as artefacts rather than as objects that 
are actually used for card games). These undoubtedly represent a small 
fraction of the much larger numbers of places where such cards had 
once been produced. What is nevertheless significant is that most of 
these centres and the regions in which they are located were the sites of 
small ‘kingdoms’ or the home bases of landed aristocrats, military, and 
other types of service gentry who were associated with the Mughal 
empire and with different regional polities during the late 17th and 
18th centuries. The Bishnupur kingdom, noted for its manufacture 
and use of round cards, was one such site. Other places, which are well 
known for the production of ganjifas included various Rajput princi- 
palities such as Jaipur, Mewar etc., and also Sawantwadi in Maha- 
rashtra, centres such as Nirmal, Cuddapah etc. in Andhra Pradesh, 
Murshidabad in Bengal, Sonepur, Parlekhamundi, and some other 
places in Orissa. These are just a few out of many more places where 
ganjifas were used and manufactured. 

The Mughal connections of Rajput states such as Mewar, Amber/ 
Jaipur etc. are well known. Many of the Rajasthani ganjifas in the pos- 
session of the Bharat Kala Bhavan (Benaras), for example, underscore 
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the elite and courtly associations of these cards. Sawantwadi, a small 
principality in the Maharashtrian Konkan region, was ruled in the 
14th century by Vijaynagar, in the 15th century by a Brahmin dynasty 
and later by the Deccani kingdom of Bijapur. In the 16th century it 
came under the over-lordship of the Bhonsles and, under Kem Sawant 
Bhonsle I (1627-1640), it became semi-independent. Under the Mara- 
tha ruler Shivaji, the Bhonsles were made Sardesais of the South Kon- 
kan. This small state flourished in particular under Khem Sawant III 
(1755-1803) who married into the Sindhia family and had good rela- 
tions with the Peshwas of Pune. Khem Sawant was a patron of music 
and the arts and initiated a programme of attracting various kinds of 
artists, artisans, and craftsmen to his court. The manufacture of gan- 
jifas in this principality can certainly be dated to the 18th century and 
probably to the period preceding it. Khem Sawant III built several tem- 
ples in Akeri within his principality. These were decorated in an artistic 
style reminiscent of the artistic style used to embellish the cards pro- 
duced here. Cards from Sawantwadi varied enormously in quality and 
style — but the ones of finer quality were apparently much in demand 
among upper-class elites in the surrounding region of Maharashtra. 
Maharashtrian Brahmins figured among those who used these ganjifas 
for card games;° Maharashtrian Brahmin brides carried these ganjifas 
in their trousseaus. Places like Balkonda (Nizamabad district), Karnul, 
Cuddapah, Bimgal, and Nirmal, all currently within the Indian state 
of Andhra Pradesh, are also important centres for the manufacture of 
indigenous playing cards. Here, the local aristocracy, who as samstha- 
nas retained their land under Mughal rule, were connoisseurs and users 
of these cards’ as were the Subahdars and other high-ranking Mughal 
officials who were associated with the Mughal administration of the 
Deccan. In Orissa, the craze for using ganjifas for card games caught 
on both among Oriya Brahmins® as well as local rajas. Both Sonepur 
(Bolangir district) and Parlekhamundi (Ganjam district), where ganji- 
fas are now produced by local chitrakars, were former princely states 
in Orissa. Another major centre for ganjifa production in Orissa was 
and still is, the well-known pilgrimage centre of Puri. 

In Bengal, Murshidabad, the capital of the Mughal successor state of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa also functioned as an important centre for the 
production of ganjifas. Murshidabad-based artists manufactured high- 
end ganjifas, often on ivory and in a miniature painting style for aristo- 
cratic consumers. By the mid-18th century, such elite customers included 
the nobility and courtiers of the nawabs of Murshidabad, but also some 
high officials of the English East India Company. Lord Robert Clive took 
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back with him to England a complete set of Mughal ganjifa cards (96 
cards) with 12 duplicates of court cards. Clive probably acquired these 
cards made of ivory prior to his departure for England in 1760. 

The associations of ganjifas with courtly practices associated with 
the imperial Mughals has been elaborated earlier. This aspect is par- 
ticularly prominent in the ‘Clive set’, manufactured at Murshidabad, 
which is under discussion here. As noted earlier, Mughal ganjifas exhib- 
ited variations from what had come to be regarded as their classic ico- 
nography. The ‘Clive set’ is particularly notable because instead of the 
most typical figures depicted in the Mughal court cards (Table 3.2), this 
pack contains miniature portraits of the Mughal dynasty, starting with 
Timur and ending with Alamgir II on its court cards with the excep- 
tion of the Ghulam wazir card, the Chang wazir card, and the Surkh 
mir and wazir cards. The great early princes of the Mughal dynasty 
(starting with Timur) are shown on the mir cards, while Aurangzeb 
and the later Mughals, up till Alamgir II feature as wazirs. The Chang 
mir card depicts a queen — identified by Von Leyden as Nur Jehan. The 
names of the rulers are inscribed on the chatris of the mir cards and 
in the haloes of the wazirs. These portraits of Mughal royalty are also 
situated within typical darbar scenes: the royal figures are dressed in 
Mughal court attire, attendants bearing torches are positioned behind 
them, the figure believed to be Queen Nur Jehan is attended by ladies, 
the card depicting the emperor Akbar shows him spearing a tiger from 
the howdah of an elephant. As is well known, the successor state of 
Bengal was ruled by a line of nawabs, who were extremely careful to 
preserve the fiction that they were still part of the Mughal Empire. 
In their governance of Eastern India, Nawabs Murshid Quli Khan, 
Ali Vardi Khan modified and further refined Mughal administrative 
institutions; in their court, they carefully cultivated and preserved the 
Persianised culture that had come to be associated with the Mughal 
imperium.’ It is significant that in a polity such as this, where the 
Mughal connection and the prestige and political-cultural legitimacy 
associated with it were given such weight, the embellishment on play- 
ing cards took the form of portraits of the Mughal dynasty together 
with their ancestor, Amir Timur. It was almost a way of reminding the 
users of these cards of the long and illustrious Mughal line with its 
Timurid origin. 


Dasavatara ganjifa: ‘Hindu’ cards? 
Countless variations on the classic Akbari ganjifa developed in the 17th 


and 18th centuries. One finds ganjifa packs with exclusively bird icons 
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or animal icons; there were packs depicting scenes from the Indian epic 
the Ramayana etc. Aristocratic patrons sometimes commissioned cus- 
tomised card packs that suited their personal tastes and predilections. 
But the single most important variant of the ganjifa that developed in 
India during the 17th and 18th centuries was the dasavatara ganjifa. 

This form of the ganjifa, which was current in many parts of India 
during the 17th and 18th centuries, represents an extremely important 
stage in the evolution of the Mughal ganjifa within India. Its obviously 
Vaishnava iconography draws attention to the role of Vaishnavism as 
an element in the courtly ethos of the time. Among many small princi- 
palities with different kinds of links to the Mughal polity, one can refer 
to the Malla kingdom of Bishnupur in South Western Bengal and to 
‘little’ kingdoms such as Paralekhamundi and Sonepur in Orissa where 
ganjifas marked with dasavatara icons made their appearance. In 
many such ‘little kingdoms’ — Bishnupur is a good example - circular 
cards with icons depicting different incarnations of the Hindu god 
Vishnu functioned as elements of the courtly cosmopolitanism aspired 
to be the rajas of that place. In this densely forested kingdom, the 
acceptance of Mughal over-lordship want hand in hand with new 
styles and techniques of fortress construction, new customs such as 
tobacco-smoking and leisure activities such as the ganjifa cards. As 
noted earlier though, these cards did not display the classic iconogra- 
phy of the eight-suited ganjifa pack popularised by Akbar in probably 
in the late 16th century. 

The view advanced by Sarla Chopra that the dasavatara cards were 
‘Hindw’ cards as opposed to Muslim/Mughal cards" is hard to accept 
without significant modifications. It is particularly hard to accept 
her sweeping explanation for why these dasavatara cards made their 
appearance. In Chopra’s words, 


During the Muslim period when Islam was the dominating 
religion at the imperial court And the Hindu temples and 
icons were being demolished and forcible conversions were 
the order of the day, a necessity may have been felt of some 
such media which could prove a new (in?) offensive tool for 
the propagation of religion . . . and in a situation like this, the 
folk artist may have created the painted religious [card] packs 
simultaneously to entertain people as well as to strengthen the 
cause of popular spirituality." 


Chopra does not distinguish between the pre-Mughal and Mughal 
periods, does not attempt to identify changes or shifts in religious 
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policy and its implementation from phase to phase in either the his- 
tory of the Delhi and other pre-Mughal sultanates as well as Mughal 
history, and she certainly provides no documentation or references to 
sources to back up her assertions in this regard. In Chopra’s explana- 
tion, Hindus had now no recourse but to depict their gods on cards in 
the hope that this would escape detection by the ‘theomanic eyes’” of 
Aurangzeb. In the light of the large and impressive body of scholarship 
on the subject of Muslim-Hindu interactions during the pre-Mughal 
and Mughal eras and particularly in the sphere of culture, such a non- 
specific, yet general and undocumented characterisation is clearly not 
acceptable. If Hindus had to resort to such ploys as depicting their dei- 
ties on artefacts such as playing cards to evade detection by successive 
Muslim rulers, why did they have to wait until the 17th century to do 
so? Besides, we know of the use of Hindu mythological figures (such as 
Indra, the king of the gods) in the 12-suited ganjifa pack introduced, 
according to Abul Fazl, by the emperor Akbar. More importantly, 
much of the period of Mughal rule (including Aurangzeb’s reign) as 
well as the period prior to Mughal rule saw the production of a large 
body of literature - poetry, songs, art etc. describing and depicting var- 
ious Hindu deities — and, in particular, the exploits of Krishna. Such 
things were produced, consumed, and appreciated by readers, viewers 
etc., including many Muslim nobles and mansabdars. If these cultural 
productions could continue unhindered, why would it be necessary to 
preserve some semblance of Hindu religious culture only by transfer- 
ring dasavatara iconography to playing cards? 

As the collections of ganjifas at the Bharat Kala Bhavan, the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum indicate, dasavatara ganjifas as well as the 
more classic Mughal ganjifas proliferated among Hindu rulers and 
elites. Thus, there was no clear separation in terms of usage between 
what Chopra would call ‘Hindu’ cards and ‘Muslim cards’. Von Ley- 
den too describes the dasavatara cards as the ‘Hinduization of the 
ganjifa’.!° I prefer to see them as local/regional ‘translations’ of the 
Mughal ganjifa, in which the rules of the game as well as the structure 
of cards were kept intact, but the icons were derived from a Vaishnava 
repertoire. Thus, as Von Leyden is at pains to emphasise, the dasava- 
tara cards were variants of the Mughal ganjifa. Secondly, the Mughal/ 
Akbari ganjifa developed first; the dasavatara motif was a later adap- 
tation/variation of it. Moreover, like Mughal ganjifa, dasavatara 
cards, while undoubtedly possessing a popular or ‘bazar’ dimension, 
also clearly had a courtly association. Nevertheless, the emergence and 
proliferation of the dasavatar as a motif requires a credible historical 
explanation. 
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As noted earlier, Chopra’s theory that the prolonged story of Mus- 
lim (including Mughal) oppression of Hindus necessitated the develop- 
ment of the dasavatara pack is difficult to accept. However, much more 
credible is Chopra’s theory that ‘it is very likely that the dasavatara 
pack originated in the background of the resurgent Bhakti movement, 
especially the Vishnu bhakti movement during the early medieval and 
medieval periods.’* Indeed, the emergence and proliferation of the 
dasavatara cards points to first, the great currency of Vaishnavism 
and Vaishnava culture (e.g. music, poetry, other forms of literature) 
in different parts of Northern India and the Deccan as well from the 
late sultanate period onwards. Thus it may underline a ‘Vaishnaviza- 
tion of ganjifa’ and the high favour in which Vaishnavism was held 
by political elites in different regions, including the Mughal emperors. 
The great patronage offered to Vaishnavism by various Rajput princes 
is for example well known — a great many dasavatara cards were pro- 
duced for Rajput courts during the 17th and 18th centuries and at 
the other centres of ganjifa production mentioned earlier. Dasavatara 
ganjifas also proliferated in Nepal and in Madhya Pradesh. Dasava- 
tara ganjifas could thus well fall under the range of Vaishnava-inspired 
cultural productions (music, poetry, art for example) of the 16th and 
17th centuries. As we have seen, ganjifas could also be rectangular in 
shape, but the dasavatara ganjifas were apparently always circular. 
Chopra makes the interesting suggestion that the circular shape (man- 
dala) was extremely popular in religious ritual as well as in art and ico- 
nography in India. It occupied a prominent place in Vaishnavism since 
Vishnu was regarded as the master of the world (bhumandala) and the 
Sudarshana-chakra of Vishnu is also represented as a circular wheel.!° 

Von Leyden is sceptical of the suggestion that the rationale for the 
use of dasavatara cards was that, by doing so, the card players were 
also engaging in a ritual performance that was pleasing to the divinity 
depicted on them. That indeed was the rationale advanced by the 19th- 
century Sanskrit work of Harikrishna entitled the Kridakaushalyam. In 
my view, this may well have been one among many factors that made 
the dasavatara cards popular. However, the link of ganjifas in general — 
including the dasavatara cards - with courts of large and small rajas, 
their courtiers, and the landed aristocracy who constituted the ruling 
circle around such kings, places them firmly within the realm of elite/ 
courtly material culture which was trans-regional and cosmopolitan 
in character. The links of Vaishnavism and Vaishnava culture (by this 
I refer to Vaishnavism inspired or related music, literature, artistic pro- 
ductions etc.) in the 16th, 17th, and even the 18th centuries with a 
darbari ethos has been explored in details elsewhere. But it underscores 
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even more strongly the nexus between cosmopolitan, elite/darbari cul- 
ture in Northern India and parts of the Deccan on the one hand and 
Vaishnavism on the other through the late 16th century into the 18th. 
As the name suggests, dasavatara cards depicted 10 incarnations of 
the deity Vishnu. When used as icons on cards, the two highest value 
or court cards were called ‘raja’ or ‘avatar’ cards, the card correspond- 
ing to the wazir card in the more classic Mughal pack was here called 
‘pradhan’. As Table 3.3 shows, there were regional variations in the 
sequential placement of the eighth and ninth avatars of Vishnu in par- 
ticular. Thus, Balarama, Krishna, Buddha, and Jagannatha changed 
places on these cards in accordance with regional preferences. The 
significance of regional variations will be discussed in the next section. 
The design of the court cards in dasavatara packs in many cases fol- 
lows the patterns established by the Mughal ganjifa. As a result, we 
find the avatara/raja cards showing enthroned figures and the pradhans 
mounted on horses. In Rajasthani packs, the pradhans are seated on 
smaller thrones (chandeli) as prescribed for wazirs in the Ain-i-Akbari. 
The numeral cards of the dasavatara ganjifas adopt the vehicles and 
other attributes as suit signs. Thus, the suit sign of the matsya avatara 
is the fish, a boar or a conch shell (shankha) of the Varaha avatara, 
a kamandalu (vessel for carrying Ganges water), or the chatri for the 
Vamana avatara, a lotus for the Jagannatha icon etc.'* In a series of 
articles written in the late 19th and the early 20th century, Haraprasad 
Shastri advanced the view that the dasavatara cards had originated in 
the Malla kingdom of Bishnupur, possibly in the 8th century.!” 
However, almost all other scholars who have explored the history 
and development of playing cards in early modern India are inclined 


Table 3.3 Regional variations in the iconography of Dasavatara cards 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 Group 5 
Rajasthan Madhya Nepal & Southern West 
& Northern Pradesh Maharashtra Deccan & Bengal & 
Deccan Maharashtra Orissa 
Position Balarama Balarama Krishna Balarama Balarama 
of 8th 
avatar 
Position Buddha Buddha Buddha Krishna Jagannatha 
of 9th 
avatar 


Source: R. Von Leyden, Ganjifa: The Playing Cards of India with contributions by 
Michael Dummett, London, The Victoria & Albert Museum, 1982, p. 22. 
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to discount this explanation.'* As noted earlier, the Mughal gan- 
jifa, especially the standard eight-suited ganjifa pack spread all over 
Northern and Eastern India and the Deccan as a corollary of Mughal 
rule — particularly as a component of Mughal imperial culture, spawn- 
ing derivatives (such as the dasavatara ganjifa) in the course of time. 
According to Von Leyden, the Mughal ganjifa did not reach the deep 
South, i.e. regions such as Tamil Nadu and Kerala. He further sug- 
gests that the Deccan became a fertile ground for the intermingling 
of Northern and Southern Indian cultures and, therefore, although 
‘it is difficult to say with certainty exactly where and when the ten- 
suited dasavatara ganjifa originated, . . . the Deccan of the seven- 
teenth century would be a very good guess.’ Variations in 8-, 9-, 10-, 
and 12-suited ganjifas with iconography derived from Hindu/Indic 
religious and mythological traditions also developed, such as cards 
depicting the dikpala, the rashis (zodiac), the navagrahas, and even 
scenes from the Ramayana. However, the dasavatara theme became 
by far, the most popular variant of the classic Mughal ganjifa.”° 

For some examples of the varieties of ganjifa cards, see 
Figures 3.1-3.4. 


Figures 3.1 to 3.4 Images of ganjifa cards 


Source: http://indiahistoryspeaks.blogspot.mx/2008/02/art-of-play-case-of-ganjifa-play- 
ing.html (accessed 28 July 2017). Reproduced with permission. 
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Figures 3.1 to 3.4 (Continued) 


Figures 3.1 to 3.4 (Continued) 
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Various mantri and raja cards from the sults of 
Aten) Matsya, fish sign; Balarama, club; 
(bottom) Varaha, shell; Jagannath, lotus flower 


Figures 3.1 to 3.4 (Continued) 


Source: The Asia InCH (Intangible Cultural Heritage) Encyclopedia, www.craftrevival.org/ 
CraftArtDetails.asp? Country Code=India& CraftCode=001712 (accessed 28 July 2017). 


Local/regional ‘translations’ and adaptations of 
Mughal culture via modifications in the ganjifa 


It would be a mistake however to regard the phenomenon of the gan- 
jifa and its dissemination across the Indian sub-continent as the mani- 
festation of a process in which the Mughal court at Delhi/Agra set the 
standards and norms of cultural practices and tastes, and that these 
were then duly appropriated and emulated by ‘lesser’ princes and elites 
in distant regions of the empire and subsequently by successor states 
and by states which had emerged via open warfare/rebellion against 
the Mughals (such as the 17th-century Maratha state). To some extent, 
the Mughal court during the 16th—-18th centuries did play a foremost 
role in setting standards of courtly/elite taste and behaviour. How- 
ever, it is important to recognise the extremely interesting processes 
of regional and local ‘translation’ and adaptation that were in opera- 
tion simultaneously. The artistic styles and iconography favoured 
in different regional locales where dasavatara cards were used and 
manufactured provides an excellent insight into such processes. The 
kingdoms of the Deccan, particularly their courts, attracted artists and 
artisans from Delhi and as far away as Iran and Central India. But the 
majority of Deccani artists who created the embellishment on cards 
were indigenous to the region and in Von Leyden’s words, ‘carried the 
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traditions of Vijaynagar art in their blood’.*! Within Andhra Pradesh, 
the dasavatara ganjifas manufactured in Nirmal exhibited Mughal 
influence in artistic terms, while those associated with Cuddapah rep- 
resented a Southern Indian artistic idiom, related to the Nayaka style 
of Madurai.” The Sawantwadi dasavatara ganjifa painted on ivory 
and, in the possession of the Leinfelden collection, was probably pro- 
duced in the 18th century, or earlier. These cards demonstrate an inter- 
esting mingling of stylistic elements of both Mughal and Deccani art 
to which were added some elements of local folk art.2? Murshidabad 
in Bengal was the capital of one of the more important regional states 
and Mughal successor states that had emerged in 18th-century India. 
As befitting its status as a centre in which the rulers and their courtiers 
cherished Mughal cultural legacies, the ‘Clive set’ of dasavatara gan- 
jifas (discussed earlier) are painted in what came to be known as the 
Murshidabad kalam — a style derived from Mughal art, which devel- 
oped here during that period. It is difficult to speculate on what kinds 
of artistic styles were in use in dasavatara ganjifas, which were made 
in Bishnupur for its rajas during the 17th and 18th centuries, since 
I have not been able to see any from those periods. The few Bishnu- 
puri dasavatara cards now in evidence in various museum collections 
bear the imprint of a vigorous, bold style reminiscent of local folk 
art and also of the style of patachitras of nearby Orissa. The Malla 
kingdom of Bishnupur has an older history of assimilating cultural 
influences from Orissa. A period of time in the late 15th early/16th 
century, when Bishnupur and various other parts of South Western 
Bengal were under the political control of the Gajapati kings of Orissa, 
had created conditions for the local chieftains of Mallabhum and else- 
where to appropriate and emulate aspects of political and administra- 
tive culture from the then far more politically and culturally dominant 
Gajapati kingdom of Orissa. Subsequently, following its integration as 
a vassal kingdom into the Mughal empire in the late 16th century, the 
Malla rajas of Bishnupur deliberately adopted and modified many ele- 
ments of Mughal-Rajput aristocratic culture in an effort to integrate 
themselves into the courtly/aristocratic society of northern India of the 
17th and 18th centuries. 

The Bishnupuri cards therefore are a variant of the Mughal ganjifa; 
the artistic styles deployed in their embellishment also carry traces of 
their location within an Orissan sphere of cultural and artistic influ- 
ence. This is even clearer in the depiction of Jagannatha rather than 
the Buddha avatara in the ninth position of the dasavatara cards of 
both Orissa and West Bengal (Bishnupur as well as Murshidabad). 
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Bengal’s historic connection with Puri/Jagannathdhama as a pilgrim- 
age destination is well known; Bishnupur’s history of cultural con- 
nections with Orissa makes it easier to understand why Jagannatha, 
the great regional deity of Orissa, should be figured in its round play- 
ing cards. The existence of the tradition that suggests that the ancient 
temple of Jagannatha was built atop a Buddhist stupa might provide 
a further explanation as to why the icon of Buddha avatara may have 
been substituted by Jagannatha in the ganjifas of Orissa and adjoin- 
ing Bengal. The Mughal card packs produced in Orissa also represent 
interesting local interpretations of the suits with changes in terminol- 
ogy and depiction. The ghulam suit of the Mughal pack is, according 
to Sarla Chopra, ‘misinterpreted’ as gulaba (rose flower) and the taj 
(crown) suit is called ‘fulli’? and depicts a flower. However, the surkh 
and safed suits of the eight-suited Mughal ganjifa are termed ‘surjiya’ 
and ‘chandra’ in the modified Orissan card packs and thereby main- 
tain the original sign of the Mughal ganjifa.”* 
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MYTHS, METAPHORS, 
MEANINGS 


Kalapahar in Bengal and Orissa! 


Ishita Banerjee-Dube 


Aila Kalapahada 

Bhangila luhara bada 

P?ila Mahanadi pani 

Subarna thalire heda parasile Mukund Devanka Rani 


And there came Kalapahar 
Broke down the iron fence 
Drank the water of Mahanadi 
And was served beef on a golden plate by the queen 
of Mukunda Deva 
(P.M. Acharya, Odishara Itibasa, 1879) 


New Drama in Five Acts 
KALAPAHAR 
Faith alone can lead man to God: 
KALAPAHAR 
The Drama is rich in gems of philosophic truths clothed in most 
beautifully simple language. The play has been mounted with every 
care — of course. 
(Advertisement, new drama of Girish Ghose 
to be staged at the Star Theatre, Calcutta, 
on 26 September 1896, in The Statesman) 


Etadin par uthila ki aj surasur jayi yugavatar 


Manusher pap korite mochon, devatare hani bhimaprahar 
Kalapabar! 
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Has the all-conquering incarnation of the era finally appeared? 
To wash away the sins of humanity, by striking hard at deities 
KALAPAHAR (‘Swapan-pasari’, 
Mohitlal Kabyasambhar, 1921) 


Signs, symbols, and metaphors tell intriguing tales. About their con- 
struction, their floating and transforming meanings and significance, 
and through them they open windows onto perceptions of pasts and 
socio-cultural processes, of historical sensibility and cultural politics 
that govern the writing of history, of narration through imagination, 
and aspirations about the past and the present. This chapter attempts 
an experimental foray into such worlds by using a fabled iconoclast as 
its central focus. 

The citations I begin with offer three examples of three different 
apprehensions and articulations of the same sign/symbol/metaphor 
over several decades of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. Who 
is Kalapahar (Kalapahada)? A historical-legendary figure of a venge- 
ful iconoclast, an audacious incarnation who triumphs over good and 
evil, or a restless soul who finds peace and succour in God? 

Kalapahar/Kalapahada (black-mountain), it bears pointing out, is 
known all over Bengal, Orissa, and Assam but has barely any reso- 
nance in other parts of India. This chapter will not speculate on why 
Kalapahar is not known in other neighbouring regions. Instead, it will 
explore the differing evocations of Kalapahar in Bengal and Orissa 
at different moments in the late 19th and 20th centuries in order to 
explore how history and imagination, legends, and literature mediate 
in the understanding of social worlds and result in constructions of 
distinct pasts. 

Before we proceed, let us check the dictionary meanings of sign, 
symbol, and metaphor. In the online Merriam-Webster Dictionary sign 
is defined as ‘a fundamental linguistic unit that designates an object or 
relation or has a purely syntactic function’, and ‘a mark having a con- 
ventional meaning and used in place of words to represent a complex 
notion’. A symbol is something that stands for or suggests something 
else ‘by reason of relationship, association, convention or accidental 
resemblance’. And a metaphor is ‘a figure of speech’ in which a word 
or phrase literally denoting one kind of object or idea is used in place 
of another ‘to suggest a likeness or an analogy between them’. The 
Collins English Dictionary associates the sign with a mark or a shape 
that has a particular meaning, a symbol as a ‘thing that represents or 
stands for something else,’ and a metaphor as ‘an imaginative way’ 
of describing something by referring to something else, which ‘is the 
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same in a way’. Both of them mention that symbol and metaphor are 
synonymous. 

The deployments of Kalapahar in literature and historical accounts 
we explore in this chapter reveal these overlapping yet distinct mean- 
ings that inhere in sign, symbol, and metaphor. Fluidity with a near 
constant analogy makes Kalapahar circulate as a sign that can have a 
particular meaning, and a symbol and metaphor that are ‘imaginative 
ways’ of representing something else. 


History’s myths 


‘Of all the Muslim invaders of Orissa, Kalapahar has earned the 
notoriety as the desecrator of the Jagannath Temple’, wrote Prabhat 
Mukharji in an article in the first volume of the Orissa Historical 
Research Journal in 1952.2 Mukahrji cites Hunter’s Orissa to narrate 
the ferocity of Kalapahar’s acts. ‘The fierce Afghan Kalapahar swept 
like a wave across the province throwing down temples, smashing 
idols’ and forcing Jagannath himself ‘to hide his head in the slime 
of the Chilka,’ and exterminating ‘the last of the Hindu dynasties of 
Orissa’.? The first phase of Kalapahar’s attack on Cuttack had resulted 
in the defeat and death of Raja Mukunda Deva. Kalapahar followed it 
up with an attack on Puri and the Jagannath temple. On hearing of his 
approach, the article stated, Raja Divyasimha removed the images of 
the Jagannath trinity from the temple and hid them in an island in the 
Chilika Lake. Kalapahar, however, proceeded to the island, brought 
back the images and desecrated the temple at Puri. He also burnt the 
images and threw the remains either in the river Ganges in Bengal or 
in the sea near Kujang in Orissa according to differing accounts in 
the Madala Panji — the chronicle of the Jagannath temple — and Abul 
Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari.* 

Apart from giving credence to Abul Fazl instead of the Madala Panji 
with regard to the fate of the Jagannath trinity, Mukharji expressed 
his doubt over another legend current in Bengal. Although in Bengal, 
he wrote, Kalapahar is taken to be a Hindu Brahmin who converted 
to Islam on account of his love for Dulari — the daughter of Sultan 
Kararani (Karrani) of Gaud (Bengal), whose general he was — Persian 
sources such as the Tarikh-i-Khan Jahan Lodi indicate that Kalapa- 
har was a title borne by Muslims. Mukharji alluded to Akbarnama 
and Tarakh-i-Dindi, as well as the Muntakhabut Twarikh and the 
Tabqat-i-Akbari to comment that Kalapahar’s real name was Raju, ‘a 
name common among the Muslims’, and that he was ‘a fool-blooded 
Afghan’. It is probable that Mukharji did not have Persian sources 
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and drew upon the compilation of Persian texts made by Elliot and 
Dowson to come to his conclusions. This detail is of little significance 
here. What is important is the fact that by the early 1950s the legend 
about the images of the Jagannath trinity being carried to Bengal and 
thrown to the river Ganges (Hooghly), and a Hindu Brahmin’s con- 
version to Islam had come to be doubted by a professional historian. 

Mukharji’s article is rich in details about the different traditions that 
developed around Kalapahar in Orissa. One such tradition current in 
the Sambalpur region credits the two tutelary goddesses of the king of 
Sambalpur with saving him when Kalapahar invaded his territory and 
laid siege to his fort. The goddesses appeared as milkmaids in Kalapa- 
har’s camp, offered poisoned curd to Kalapahar and his other Muslim 
generals. The generals took the curd and died. This tale of triumph of 
the goddesses had an unexpected ending. The tombs of some of the 
generals killed by the goddesses turned into shrines venerated by the 
people of the region.°® 

Mukharji gives details of such shrines, not just concentrated in the 
Sambalpur region, but spread across Orissa. The tomb of Bukhari 
Sahib — Sayyid Ali Bukhari, a general of Kalapahar slain during the 
siege of the Barabati fort in Cuttack — for instance, was still a revered 
shrine in Kaipadar of Puri district when Mukharji wrote his article. 
Kalapahar and his generals, therefore, seem to have left distinct traces 
and traditions in regions far off from the Jagannath temple, as well as 
in its close vicinity. Such differing traditions indicate diverse percep- 
tions of the invading Afghans in distinct parts of Orissa and bring into 
relief subterranean histories of lasting Muslim influence on a ‘Hindu’ 
kingdom, a fact barely recorded in standard histories. 

Indeed, standard histories of India, it has been pointed out, fre- 
quently view the question of ‘the advent of Islam’ through the binary 
of idolatry and iconoclasm, representative respectively of Hinduism 
and Islam. Such a reading in turn is reflective of ‘embedded Judeo- 
Christian eschatology in the guise of history’.’ Historical accounts of 
Kalapahar reveal and perpetrate the belief in this binary. 

Almost 50 years after Mukharji’s article, G. N. Dash’s study of 
Kalapahar based on a meticulous analysis of traditional accounts and 
interpretations of historians, also concluded that Kalapahar was born 
as an ‘Afghan-Muslim’.’ Dash offered a textured account of the social 
and political processes that shaped the legend(s) around Kalapahar: 
legends that represented him as a Brahmin named Kalachand Ray or 
Kalidas Gadajani, who being thwarted by the priests of Puri in his 
attempt to remain within the Hindu fold while being in love with a 
Muslim princess, turned into a ruthless destroyer of temples and idols. 
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Dash divides the legends around Kalapahar into two: those that relate 
to his career prior to the conquest of Orissa, and those that followed 
his ‘conversion to Islam’ and his exploits in Orissa. Legends of the first 
group mention his Brahmin birth and conversion to Islam while those 
of the second lay great stress on the destruction of the temple and the 
image of Lord Jagannath, an incredibly daring act that made Kalapahar 
the very embodiment of the ruthless, archetypal iconoclast who ‘wil- 
fully destroys works of religious art’.’ 

Indeed, tales about Kalapahar’s daring destruction of Jagannath had 
reached such proportions over the 17th and 18th centuries that in 
1788 a Muslim author, Ghulam Hussain Salim, could claim that the 
very sound of Kalapahar’s drum made Hindu idols lose their hands 
and feet and ears and noses. Even in the closing years of the 18th 
century, stone idols with broken hands and feet and ears and noses 
cut off could be found in several parts of the country.'® This danger- 
ous potency of Kalapahar’s ‘kettledrum’ also featured in Stirling’s 
‘Account of Orissa’ in 1825.'! Apart from a clear allusion to the Jag- 
annath trinity who have stumps in place of hands and feet, the loss of 
ears and nose adds to the magnificent might of the iconoclast making 
Hindu deities pale into insignificance. 

Dash does not pay much attention to this detail; what looms large 
in his analysis is the message the legends convey. Even though the leg- 
ends about Kalapahar’s early career barely have any historical basis, 
he argues, they served the useful purpose of transmitting an important 
socio-religious message in late medieval Orissa, i.e. the danger that 
underlay Hinduism’s reluctance to take back converted Muslims into 
its fold. Such reluctance perhaps was even more damaging than the 
conversion from Hinduism to Islam. It was this rigidity that trans- 
formed Kalachnad into Kalapahar. 

Driven by vengeance, he did not stop at defeating Raja Mukunda 
Deva, the Hindu ruler of Orissa, but obliged his queen to become his 
mistress and serve beef to him on a golden plate, an embellished lore 
to which I made reference at the beginning of the chapter. This lore, 
which hurt early 20th-century nationalist ‘Oriya sensibility’, was sub- 
ject to scrutiny and made to undergo a significant transformation. In 
Pandit Krupasindhu Mishra’s Utkala Itihasa, published in 1926, heda 
(beef) was changed to hira (diamond), making the queen of Mukunda 
Deva offer Kalapahar diamonds on a golden plate in an effort to pla- 
cate him.” The same word was retained in the latest edition of Utkala 
Itibasa, published in 2010.'3 The implications of a Hindu queen con- 
verting to Islam and becoming Kalapahar’s mistress were discreetly 
purged. 
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An early Social History of Bengal, Banglar Samajik Itihas, compiled 
by Durgachandra Sanyal in 1910 (and re-published in 2003), was not 
content with recounting Kalapahar’s Hindu birth, his conversion to 
Islam, and turn to iconoclasm on being humiliated by the priests (and 
the Lord) at Puri; it took him to Kashi (Benares) in addition to Bengal, 
Assam, and Orissa on his rancorous raids that destroyed temples and 
idols. Such raids, moreover, were accompanied by the abduction and 
rape of Hindu women. All that came to a sudden halt when one of 
Kalapahar’s aunts residing in Kashi was violated by the raiding Mus- 
lims. The aunt went to Kalapahar and revealed her identity. Kalapahar 
was suitably chastised, called for an immediate stop to the desecration 
and devastation. Miraculously, he also disappeared the following day. 
If Pandit Mishra sought to remove the distressing fact of Mukunda 
Deva’s queen becoming the mistress of an Afghan general and serving 
him beef in order not to hurt Oriya nationalist sensibility, Sanyal made 
Kalapahar come to his senses by means of a sudden, disgraceful act. 
Although nothing is known for sure about his disappearance, writes 
Sanyal, legends hint that he had taken to the life of an ascetic to atone 
for his sins.'* 

The most recent article in Oriya on ‘Kalapahad’ written by Kailash 
Chandra Dash contends that the subtle yet significant change made 
by Pandit Mishra was not accepted by all ‘nationalist’ historians.' 
He refers to Alekhika of Godavarish Mishra, published in 1952, in 
which a poem on Kalapahar reverted to the word heda instead of hira. 
The same poem recounted the stiff opposition put up by the queen of 
Mukunda Deva during the first phase of Kalapahar’s attack on Cut- 
tack and the Barbati fort, an opposition and insult that drove Kalapa- 
har to commit acts of wilful destruction. Kailash Dash does not tell us 
if, after the fall of Cuttack, Kalapahar forced the queen to serve him 
beef to avenge the initial insult she put him through. What he claims, 
however, is that although Godavarish Mishra does not cite any ‘his- 
torical source’ as the basis of his poem, the fact of the queen offering 
stiff resistance cannot be ruled out altogether.’ 

Why is Kalapahar so significant in the history of Orissa? Is it because 
his invasion is taken to mark a watershed in the history of the region, 
consciously constructed as ‘Hindu’ over the last century and a half? 
Kalapahar’s attack, which had led to the defeat of Raja Mukunda 
Deva (1557-1568) and the extermination of the ‘last of the Hindu 
dynasties of Orissa’ according to Hunter, has been accorded differing 
degrees of significance by historians of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Hermann Kulke, for instance, mentions how the defeat of Mukunda 
Deva, the ‘last independent king of Orissa’, brought to an end the 
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‘erstwhile most powerful Hindu empire’ in eastern India.!’? Mukunda 
Deva had managed to regain Orissa’s imperial strength to an extent 
that drew the attention of the Mughal Emperor Akbar. Akbar entered 
into a treaty with him in 1565 against their common enemy Sultan 
Sulaiman Karrani of Bengal (1565-1572). 

Jadunath Sarkar’s History of Bengal informs us that the Bengal 
Sultanate acquired ‘an unwonted strength’ under the Karrani dynasty 
and became for the time ‘the one dominating power in north-eastern 
India’, with territories stretching from ‘the Kuch frontier to Puri in 
Orissa’, and ‘from the Son to Brahmaputra’.'® Leaving aside the com- 
peting claims of greatness in reconstructions of histories of Orissa 
and Bengal, let us turn back to Akbar’s alliance with Mukunda Deva. 
That alliance prompted Sultan Sulaiman to retaliate. ‘In the winter if 
1567-1568’, when Akbar was ‘engaged far away in the siege of Chi- 
tor’, Sulaiman sent an expedition to Orissa that resulted in the defeat 
and death of Mukunda Deva.” The invading Afghan army then ‘sent 
off a strong detachment under Kalapahar (alias Raju)’ from the neigh- 
bourhood of Jajpur, which was then the capital of North Orissa, ‘to 
raid the temple of Jagannath’, famous ‘for the wealth accumulated in 
it’.2° With the royal house in confusion, and the people of Puri ‘lulled 
into security’ by centuries of freedom from ‘foreign attack’, hardly any 
resistance was offered. Sarkar shows his own incredulity in speaking 
of the gullibility of the people of Puri. On hearing of the advance of 
Muslims, they are believed to have said: ‘What sort of strange crea- 
tures are these Muslaman people? And can they have the power to 
harm this god?”! 

What came to pass was completely unimaginable. Sarkar cites Nia- 
matullah’s Makshan to assert that Sulaiman (not Kalapahar) ‘disman- 
tled the temple of Jagannath’ (probably only a part — he hastens to add 
in parenthesis) and ordered ‘the image of Krishna, which was adorned 
with many kinds of ornaments and jewels’ with limbs of gold and eyes 
made of diamond to be broken into pieces and thrown into a filthy 
place. The raiders took away seven other idols of gold placed around 
Krishna (Jagannath), each of which weighed ‘around five Akbari 
maunads’. All members of the raid carried away ‘a booty of one or two 
gold images’.”” 

Prabhat Mukharji is sceptical about Sarkar’s uncritical acceptance 
of Niamatullah’s account of the raid on the temple and his descrip- 
tion of Jagannath. ‘It is difficult to believe,’ he writes, ‘that the peo- 
ple of Puri were so ignorant about the Muslims.’ This is because, in 
1511, that is within the living memory of some people, Sultan Hussain 
Shah of Bengal had raided north Orissa and destroyed some temples 
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as recorded in the Madala Panji and the Chaitanya Bhagavata.* Nia- 
matullah moreover, took ‘the help of his imagination’ in describing the 
profanation of Jagannath, and in turning ‘the wooden image of Jagan- 
nath’ into one made of gold with twin eyes of diamond.” 

Hermann Kulke uses the same text, Ni’mat Allah’s Makzhan-i- 
Afghana published in 1612, to corroborate the plunder of the ‘leg- 
endary temple treasure of Jagannatha’, and adds that after Kalapahar 
desecrated and damaged the temple, he found the hidden image of 
Jagannath ‘most probably with the help of an Oriya’, burnt it, and 
cast it into the sea.** G. C. Tripathi’s chapter in The Cult of Jagan- 
nath, which includes Kulke’s, follows the printed edition of the 
Madala Panji to affirm that the image of Jagannath was carried to 
Bengal and publicly burnt on the bank of the river Hooghly. An Oriya 
named Bisara Mohanty, however, recovered the Brahmapadartha 
(life-substance) from the bust of the image, hid it in his drum and 
brought it to Kujanga in southern Orissa where it was kept and wor- 
shipped till the time it was renewed by Ramachandra Deva, the Raja 
of Khurda in 1590.76 

In histories of Orissa and Bengal therefore, the significance accorded 
to the fall of the last powerful Hindu kingdom and the destruction 
of the temple and the idols of the Jagannath trinity (and others) vary 
in emphasis. In Orissa, the fall the Hindu ruler only three years after 
‘the last south Indian Hindu empire of Vijayanagara had been crush- 
ingly defeated’, gets coupled with the destruction of Jagannath.’ In 
Jadunath Sarkar’s account on the other hand, the looting of the temple 
and idols find greater prominence. What is even more significant is the 
fact that except for one reference to Kalapahar and the attack on the 
temple in the Rajbhog section of the manuscript of the Madala Panji,”*® 
all other references are culled from Persian sources. What is perhaps 
projected as the helplessness of Hindu rulers and their presiding deity 
in front of the superior might of Muslim forces and faith gets turned 
around to constitute the notorious figure of a vengeful iconoclast. 

For G.N. Dash, the stories about Kalapahar’s Hindu origin, his con- 
version to Islam and his zeal to destroy Hindu idols on being thwarted 
by the priests of Puri were created by a group of ritual functionaries 
of the Jagannath temple in the late 16th and 17th centuries in order to 
counter the rigidity underway in the practices of the temple and allow 
for ‘reconversion’ of Hindus converted to Islam.*? Hermann Kulke, on 
the other hand, believes that the Madala Panji makes use of Kalapahar 
only to highlight the indestructibility of Jagannath. The initial fight of 
the Afghans against the cult of Jagannath, he argues, actually turned 
under the Mughals into a tripartite struggle for control over the cult 
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between the Rajas of Khurda, the priests of the Jagannath temple, 
and the Muslim subahdars at Cuttack. And it was a Muslim governor 
who, with the help of the temple priests, managed to bring back the 
image of Jagannath from its hiding place in southern Orissa and had it 
reinstated in Puri in 1735.°° The Madala Panji, however, credits Raja 
Ramachandra Deva of Khurda with the renewal of Jagannath around 
1590. It was this renewal that legitimised the Rajas of Khurda as the 
successors of the medieval Gajapatis. In Kulke’s examination, the 
Madala Panji intends to demonstrate that Kalapahar only managed to 
burn the ‘wooden image’ of Jagannath; the ‘life-substance’ of the Lord 
survived, to be successfully revived and renewed later by the Rajas of 
Khurda/Puri. This effective renewal enabled the temple chronicle to 
construct an unbroken history of the Jagannath cult. 

The differing perceptions of the importance of the allusion to 
Kalapahar in the Madala Panji among Dash, Tripathi, and Kulke, all 
part of an important German-Oriya project on the cult of Jagannath in 
the 1970s, apart from representing the centrality of Jagannath in con- 
structions of Oriya cultural identity, underscore the ambiguities that 
inhere in the construction of a linear, unbroken Jagannath-centred his- 
tory of Orissa from the 12th century on. Kalapahar causes a rupture in 
this narrative; the ‘event’ of the attack on the temple and his personal 
act of destroying Jagannath and several other Hindu gods give him 
entry into the mainstream history of a ‘Hindu’ kingdom, albeit with 
liminal, uncertain characteristics. 

Kailash Dash’s recent article, on the other hand, tracks and taps the 
legends recorded in Oriya, English, and Assamese texts to point to an 
important fact: that the transformation of a mighty Afghan general 
into a Brahmin who became an iconoclast only after falling in love with 
a Muslim princess and consequently suffering humiliation at the hands 
of temple priests happened only at the end of the 18th century and got 
entrenched through differing narrations in the 19th century.*! Pyarimo- 
han Acharya’s Odisha Itihasa (History of Orissa) published in 1879 
was the first history book to state that Kalapahar was born a Brahmin 
and converted to Islam after falling in love with a beautiful Muslim 
princess. This conversion made him start ‘hating’ Hindu dharma and 
pushed him to destroy temples and idols. There is no mention of the 
humiliation suffered at the hands of the Puri temple priests.* 

In Kailash Dash’s reckoning, this transformation in the legends of 
Kalapahar was in tune with the efforts at social reform and reform 
of Hinduism that occurred in the 19th century. Till the end of the 
18th, he claims, Kalapahar’s Afghan birth was not very widely known. 
Hence, writers and reformers could innocuously introduce the ‘fact’ 
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of Kalapahar’s conversion to Islam and his subsequent dangerous turn 
against Hindu dharma from the end of the 18th century to counter 
conversion from Hinduism and argue in favour of the reform of Hin- 
duism. Such endeavours acquired greater strength and significance 
over the 19th century to gain immense proportions by the 1880s 
and 1890s, when the lore (janashruti) around Kalapahar, his conver- 
sion and attack on the Jagannath temple, found its way into Oriya 
newspapers. 

Let us pause here to reflect on the distinct analyses of the legends of 
Kalapahar provided by historians and the divergent traditions around 
him. They remind us of history’s constant toil to deal with the gap 
of action and narration. In the historian-anthropologist Michel-Rolph 
Trouillot’s elegant formulation, human beings participate in history 
both as actors and narrators, and many modern languages, includ- 
ing English, suggest that dual participation. In vernacular use, history 
means both ‘the facts of the matter’ and ‘a narrative of those facts’, 
i.e. ‘what happened’ and that ‘which is said to have happened’, where 
the first places emphasis on the socio-historical process and the second 
on our knowledge of the process or on a story of it.** This unresolved 
tension make silences an integral part of history. Any event enters his- 
tory with some of its parts missing, and what gets constructed as the 
fact of the event does so ‘with its own inborn absences, specific to its 
production.’* 

Rolph-Trouillot’s emphasis is on the play of power in the production 
of history, where the very mechanisms that make historical recording 
possible also ensure that historical facts are not created equal. In his 
chapter in this volume, Sudipta Sen extends Rolph-Trouillot’s argu- 
ment imaginatively to an understanding of historical recording gov- 
erned by expectations of what the past was or should have been. In his 
narration of an event and its leader of 19th-century Orissan history 
redolent with polyvalent perceptions, in which the act or the event 
in question was driven by a longing to bring back a desirable past, 
Sen highlights how perceptions of a desirable past acutely mould the 
present and the future in a way as to make time curvilinear, instead 
of solely linear. In ‘reconstructing’ figures and their actions therefore, 
historians are faced with the predicament of recovering pasts that can- 
not be fixed in either time or place.** 

In our case, the historian’s predicament is two-fold. Kalapahar, the 
iconoclast, is at once a historical and a legendary figure, and record- 
ings of his action pose him against divinities, the mighty Lord of the 
Universe, and several other Hindu gods and goddesses. In addition, 
varied traditions make him triumph against one, the mighty Lord of 
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the Universe, and lose against the other, the goddess of Sambalpur. 
Pasts here are not only fluid and uncertain in time and space, they are 
intimately governed by differing perceptions of the divine, notions of 
right and wrong, understandings of kaliyuga (Kaliyuga) — the last of 
the Hindu cosmic eras as a time of world turned upside down — and a 
combined fascination with and revulsion for a fabled iconoclast. 

It is tempting to relate the construction of Kalapahar’s iconic, 
mutating, and divergent status to that of the ‘riot’ of Chauri Chaura 
in 1922, analysed incisively by Shahid Amin. In a way analogous to 
the recording of the event of Chauri Chaura by nationalist historiog- 
raphy,*’ the figure of Kalapahar and the ‘event’ or the act of the attack 
on Jagannath temple have combined to gain a notoriously famed sta- 
tus in constructions of Jagannath-centred Hindu histories. Similar to 
the transformation of Chauri Chaura into a ‘trope for all manner of 
untrammelled peasant violence’,** Kalapahar has become a ‘trope’ for 
unrestrained destruction of temples and idols. And since the ‘event of 
the attack on the Jagannath temple and the destruction of Jagannath’ 
are not as ‘fixed in time’ as the ‘riot’ of Chauri Chaura, Kalapahar and 
his actions have gained even greater significance as metaphors out- 
side their time frame. Such metaphors in turn, have conferred on an 
intrepid 16th-century figure enormous import and contributed to his 
multiple evocations in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, prompt- 
ing historians to find the ‘facts’ about him till the 21st. 

I was reminded of the diverse implications of the Kalapahar myth- 
metaphor in the discussion session that followed my talk on Kalapahar 
at the Bhubaneswar branch of the National Archives of India in 2016. 
Legends of Kalapahar, I was told, are not concentrated only in coastal 
Odisha (Orissa): they straddle Ganjam, Koraput, and Sambalpur and 
operate at different levels and scale, providing an ‘inverted kind of 
sacred geography’.*? The Kalapahar ‘tradition’ in Sambalpur where 
Devi Samableswari is believed to have caused his death was brought up 
and the veneration of his buried remains asserted to reinforce the point 
about different apprehensions of Kalapahar. Historians are yet to track 
these legends, it was stated, on account of their overwhelming focus on 
the past and on the ‘historicity’ of Kalapahar and his activities. 

Leaving aside historians’ passion for the ‘historicity’ of Kalapahar 
and their travails in retrieving it, let us turn to the transformation and 
deployment of Kalapahar as a sign — a social phenomenon in Saus- 
sure’s formulation — an allegory and a symbol in literary articulations 
of 19th- and 20th-century Bengal and Orissa. This will help unpack 
the various modes through which ‘material’ — legends, traditions, con- 
temporary recordings, and later reconstructions of ‘that which is said 
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to have happened’ — is transferred from one discursive sphere into 
another to become aesthetic property,*° and offer insights on the inter- 
face of literary and historical imagination, and ‘collective’ sensibility. 


Mythical histories 


The assortment of plays, poems, and short stories reviewed in this sec- 
tion drew upon one or the other variant of the legends of Kalapahar 
and embellished them in distinctive ways. Even when they laid stress 
on dream and imagination, they alluded to the existence of Kalapahar 
as a historical-legendary figure. 

Let me begin with the drama of Girish Ghose, the first staging of 
which on 26 September 1896 in Calcutta (Kolkata) was reported 
in The Statesman. It happened in the Star Theatre. The Statesman 
informed its readers a week later that the first performance of the 
drama had been staged before ‘an unusually large house’. The plot, 
the daily went on, was ‘a curious medley of history and philosophy’. 
While a ‘meagre account of the vandalism of Kalapahar’, a Muslim 
general of the ruler of Bengal offered the ‘history’, the philosophy was 
provided by ‘the teachings of Ramakrishna Paramhans’. 

In the creation and production of a new drama by an eminent thea- 
tre personality of Calcutta of the late 19th century, the profound phi- 
losophy of ‘Ramakrishna Pramahans’ had taken precedence over the 
‘meagre account of vandalism’ of Kalapahar. Why did Girish Ghose 
take recourse to Kalapahar? 

There is no easy or definite answer. The 19th century in Bengal is sig- 
nificant for spirited debates on ‘tradition’, custom, and social reform, 
and an enthusiasm for Western science, reason, and ideas among the 
Bengali intelligentsia that resulted in what has been called the ‘renais- 
sance’ in the first half of the century. The second half saw the slow 
emergence of nationalist sentiments tied to the growth of a public 
sphere over the agenda of social reform, education, and ‘the condition 
of women’, all of which had come under severe scrutiny and censure 
of liberal British administrators and protestant missionaries. Together, 
such crisscrossing currents produced a critical rethinking of ‘tradition’ 
and customs prompted by an energised faith in ‘reason’. In the latter 
half of the century, however, the sense of enthusiasm was overtaken by 
one of emaciation and inferiority arising out of charges of effeminacy 
labelled against the Bengali middle classes by colonial rulers, the very 
limited opportunities open to the English-educated classes in profes- 
sion and government service, and the openly racial stance of the colo- 
nial state. Social fervour and critical reflection on tradition generated 
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a variety of reactions that ranged from an extreme disregard of Hindu 
customs and tradition to a valorisation of them, and endeavours to 
rethink and revive Hinduism along the lines of a unified religion of 
the book. 

Alongside, there were calls to write one’s own histories, and a search 
for heroes to people such histories to counter the charge of effeminacy. 
Historical novels came into vogue, and heroes from other regions as 
well as heroes of epics such as the Mahabharat moved the plot in 
such novels. In addition to Kalapahar, Girish Ghose wrote ‘Chht- 
arapti Shivaji’, ‘Sirajuddaula’, and ‘Mir Kasim’, all three of which 
were censored by the British government in 1911. The third volume of 
the four-volume collection of Girish Ghose’s collected works, Girish 
Rachanabali, which contained Kalapahar, also included Chhatrapati 
Shivaji.” This volume was re-published in 1972. 

Girish Ghose, it appears, became a playwright by proxy. In the 
early 1880s Ghose left Minerva theatre and went back to Star theatre. 
We are not sure of the reasons for this move. But when he re-joined 
Star, Ghose found a dearth of novels/stories to be performed as plays. 
He began writing his own plays and gained success. By then he had 
become a disciple of Sri Ramakrishna. Did Ghose use the archetypal 
iconoclast only to show the appeal of Ramakrishna’s message? 

Kalapahar, the printed text of the play stated, was a historical play 
suffused with bhaktiras (the mood of bhakti, devotion). This mood of 
bhakti superseded ‘the meagre account’ of vandalism’ of Kalapahar 
provided by history. The ‘philosophical teachings’ came from the ‘Late 
Ramakrishna Paramhans’, a ‘counterfeit presentment’ of whom ‘is given 
in the character of Chintamoni, ‘which the author himself assumed with 
much credit in his histrionic powers.’* Paying lip service to itibas, the 
drama began with Raja Mukunda Deva expressing his anxiety at the 
intensity of Kaliyuga, which had almost brought Hindu dharma and 
Hindu rule to an end.* Itibas, intriguingly, takes recourse to the cosmic 
time of Kaliyuga, that last of the four epochs in Hindu time reckoning, 
an era of evil marked by the predominance of foreign, outcaste, and 
avaricious rulers and a general decline in morality. The significant fact of 
Kaliyuga is that it has not come to an end: the avatar, human incarnation 
of the divine, who is taken to come in the shape of Kalki(n) — a warrior 
to rid the world of sin and re-establish true faith — is yet to appear. This 
makes Kaliyuga an immensely powerful metaphor that confers avatar- 
like qualities on distinct preachers of faiths and political leaders such as 
Gandhi at distinct moments over the late 19th and 20th centuries.* 

What had made the notion of Kaliyuga so potent for an actor in 
the late 19th century? The general turbulence of the times that made 
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the known world appear to be vanishing fast or the teachings of Sri 
Ramakrishna that gave refuge to Ghose? Did he think of Ramakrishna 
as the avatar who would bring Kaliyuga to an end? An avatar, who 
instead of taking the fearsome form of a violent warrior to destroy 
the forces of evil, sought to bring about a change of heart on the part 
of even the most virulent symbolised by the ruthless and reckless 
Kalapahar? 

The portrayal of Kalapahar deserves some comment. Early on 
in the novel, Girish Ghose offers an ingenious explanation of his 
name. Born Kalachand, a Hindu, the handsome young man becomes 
Kalapahar by turning a deaf ear to the advances made by smitten 
young women. In an ingenious display of poetic imagination, kala of 
Oriya with a short ‘a’ is exchanged for kaala in Bengali with a long 
‘a’ that means both black and deaf. This Kalachand is not only deaf 
to the entreaties of young women, he is also inert like a mountain. 
There is hardly any anger directed at Kalapahar in Ghose’s play; he 
is a sensitive soul who is first mislaid by Chanchala (the fickle one), a 
vengeful Shudra woman whose love for him is unrequited, and then 
staggered by his immense love for the daughter of Sulaiman Karrani. 
Lord Jagannath puts in a brief appearance only to allow Kalachand 
give vent to his pent-up emotions. The moving force of the drama 
is Chintamoni, with whom Kalapahar has much greater contact and 
intimacy, and who ultimately leads Kalapahar to the true path of 
God. 

By the early decades of the 20th century, Kalapahar had become the 
all-conquering yugavatar, the frightening incarnation whose power, 
glow, and strength make mountains bow down, the sun lose its glow, 
and gods and priests tremble with fear. This alarming warrior incarna- 
tion has ghosts and spirits as company, whose screams together with 
the vigorous sound of Kalapahar’s drums of war make the earth quake 
and bring pralay, the apocalypse, close. Kalapahar, the audacious 
man-lion avatar who has appeared to do away with stifling tradition 
and errors of centuries, makes human hearts beat again by removing 
the weight of the superstitious fear of hell, and turn the world upside 
down.“ It is significant that the poet, Mohitlal Majumdar, chose to 
call the collection where this poem appears Swapan-pasari, poems 
inspired by or emerging out of dreams. The dream of the emancipa- 
tion of human reason (and perhaps of the country from colonial rule), 
transforms the iconoclast into the incarnation required to tame gods 
and tradition. 

Four decades later in 1961, Subodh Ghosh, an eminent Bengali 
author, made a delicate distinction between janashruti, hearsay or lore, 
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and kimbadanti (kingbadanti), legend or rumour. In this intricate dis- 
tinction, the first often did not have any basis in historical facts, while 
the second did, even if such facts got adorned, altered, or revamped. 
A short story titled ‘Ekti swapner awhvan’, the call of a dream, found 
its place in the collection Kingbadantir Deshe (In the Land of Leg- 
ends).*’ Its protagonist was Raju, a young lad who lived 400 years 
ago. Raju, the abhimani (sensitive/touchy) lad, runs away from home 
on being upset with his mother, and reaches a desolate temple of god- 
dess Chandi. He is overcome by fear; he had heard stories of the fear- 
someness of the goddess from his mother. He falls asleep in the shade 
of the temple door. He hears a distressed call ‘Raju come home.’ The 
boy wakes up, realises that the call was from his desperate mother 
and returns to her. This Raju was none other than Rajiblochan Roy, 
born in a Brahmin family of Hooghly. Who knows, writes the author, 
how that same Raju became Kalapahar years later. Who was he angry 
with? What nightmare had he gone through? What had transformed 
the tender Rajiblochan into Kalapahar, after he embraced Islam on 
falling in love with the daughter of the Nawab, and became his gen- 
eral? One could only speculate, commented Ghosh with lament. 

At the risk of making a very sweeping generalisation, let me state 
that in Oriya plays and stories written between the 1920s and 1970s, 
this ambivalence about Kalapahar gets lost to a certain extent. He is 
either portrayed with empathy as a person whose turn to vengeance is 
consequent upon his disregard and humiliation by the priests of Puri, 
or depicted as evil-personified, who does not stop at destroying tem- 
ples and idols but also violates Hindu women. The plays by Mukunda 
Das (1946) and Purnachandra Kanungo (1975), both titled Kalapahar 
and published respectively from Berhampur and Cuttack, offer repre- 
sentative examples.** In these two and several others, nuances suffer 
on account of the majestic importance accorded to Lord Jagannath 
and his abode, and the problems that had come to beset it. Even when 
he functions as a symbol or metaphor, Kalapahar seems to have as a 
referent, a sign with a definite meaning. 


The ironies of metaphor 


If Kalapahar circulates as a definite and indefinite sign and a polyvalent 
metaphor, so does Lord Jagannath. Jagannath matches and rivals his 
‘other’, Kalapahar, in the contrary appealing and repulsive imaginings 
that surround him. The term ‘Juggernaut’, still in use in the English 
language, emerged out of evangelical portrayals of the Lord’s chariot 
ruthlessly riding over bodies of pilgrims and devotees, causing them to 
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be mangled. Although colonial administrators discredited such reports 
in the 19th century, ‘Juggernaut’ continues to hold sway as a ruthless, 
reckless, and irrepressible force, very far indeed from the compassion- 
ate, benevolent, and accessible Lord of the Universe. Most people who 
continue to use it in English are probably not even aware of the con- 
nection between Juggernaut and Jagannath. But the ‘abuse of poor 
Jagannath’ continues. Kalapahar seems to have had a much more 
enigmatic appeal, particularly to modern sensibilities in Bengal in the 
early 20th century. 

This does not, of course, take away from the ‘silences’ the meta- 
phorical use of Kalapahar in historical and literary narratives of Orissa 
indicate. The supreme significance accorded to Lord Jagannath in such 
accounts suppresses or makes invisible narratives of ‘conversion’ in 
Orissa, making the use of Kalapahar not just metaphorical but also 
paradigmatic.*° His legend serves only to highlight the dangers that 
can and do beset an increasing rigidity in the norms of the Jagannath 
temple or in Hindu dharma in general, but not to excavate the histo- 
ries of Islamic influence and presence in ‘Hindw’ Orissa. 

Taking the cue from Kumkum Chatterjee’s suggestive focus on the 
evolution and adaptation of a particular genre of cards between the 
16th and the 18th centuries in Mughal and regional courts,*! this 
chapter has tried to glean histories and stories out of icons and sym- 
bols, to reflect on collective and individual understandings of pasts 
and sensibilities about the present, and on the politics of history- 
writing in two neighbouring regions. If ganjifa cards give a clue to 
the political and cultural imperatives of ruling circles, do the chang- 
ing meanings and deployment of Kalapahar give us entry into worlds 
of imagination and historicity, and of diverse perceptions of the 
entwined Indo-Islamic culture? 


Notes 
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THE SURRENDER OF 
JAGABANDHU BAKSHI 


Kingship, insubordination, and the 
discrepant histories of the Paik Rebellion 
in Orissa,'! 1803-1825 


Sudipta Sen 


On the day of 18 September 1803 British forces entered the revered 
precincts of Puri, city of the legendary temple of Jagannath.” It was a 
campaign launched with caution, and the troops were ordered to be 
solicitous of the pilgrims and the priests.* The British had gotten wind 
of a possible uprising among the chieftains and zamindars of Cut- 
tack, who Major General Arthur Wellesley had reminded Lieutenant 
Colonel Campbell, ‘should be required to acknowledge subjection to 
the British power’.* Cuttack fell rather tamely to the Company forces 
on 10 October 1803, and the troops marched through the town and 
stormed the Barabati Fort. The taking of the fort struck contemporar- 
ies as a quiet triumph in the annals of British sieges in India. Andrew 
Stirling, one of the first chroniclers of the British advance in Orissa 
noted that Cuttack fort was perhaps the only monument of the Gaja- 
pati Rajas reputed to have been built by ‘the last of the independ- 
ent sovereigns of Orissa’, Raja Ananga Bhima Deva, with towers and 
bastions proclaiming their ‘Hindu origin’.’ Stirling was not entirely 
mistaken. According to the Madala Panji the palm-leaf chronicle 
attributed the Puri temple, Ananga Bhima Deva of the Ganga dynasty 
(1211-1238 cr) was indeed the patron of the new city of Varanasi 
Kataka or royal camp of Varanasi, named after the famous city on the 
Ganga.° Along with the capture of his fort, the British hoped to depose 
and reinstall the ruler Orissa without disturbing the tranquillity of 
one of the most sacred and prestigious temple-cities in India.” The 
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expulsion, capture, and confinement of the Raja of Khurda in Cut- 
tack, however, was seen as a great misfortune and affront to members 
of his former court, especially the heads of his military force. Even 
more humiliating was the confiscation and parcelling out the agricul- 
tural districts seized from the Raja, which the Company’s government 
claimed to have wrested from the Marathas. The British also categori- 
cally rejected any claims due to the servants and trusted attendants of 
the Raja, who were warned not to repeat any act of ‘presumption’ or 
‘unprovoked aggression’.® 

Within the space of a month, in October, a ‘disorderly mob’ of pdiks 
and peons began to raid villages near the town and port of Pipli, carry- 
ing off cattle and property. They retreated to the Fort of Khurda, situ- 
ated at the foot of the hill at the east end of the valley, which could be 
approached only through the narrow pass threading through the Baroni 
Hills, erecting a stockade. The insurgents led by their commander Jag- 
abandhu, a body of men ‘to whom the English conquest had brought 
little but ruin and oppression,’ stormed into the temple of Jagannath 
and received the blessings of the priests.” Captain Wallington with a 
guard of only 200 native soldiers could not resist the army of 5,000 
or more pdiks. The British officers fled under the cover of night, and 
Samuel Busby barely managed to escape to Cuttack with the treasury. 

This chapter revisits the heroic and celebrated figure of Bakshi Jag- 
abandhu Vidyalankar, the last paymaster of Khurda. It traces the cir- 
cumstances in which Jagabandhu assumed the leadership of the Paik 
Rebellion and his guerrilla resistance that seemed to resonate with 
landless peasants, dispossessed zamindars, tribal Khonds of the north- 
ern hilly tracts, poor malangi saltpan workers of the coast, as well as 
the priests of Puri. These disparate groups appeared to have united in 
a seemingly impossible vision of the expulsion of the British from their 
kingdom. I argue in this chapter that Jagabandhu’s final surrender 
marked the end of a certain reckoning of historical time that seemed to 
be radically out of place with the political and economic realities of a 
British-occupied Orissa. Not only did the rebels believe that the extor- 
tions of revenue farmers and moneylenders were coming to an end, 
the priests of Puri also foretold the imminent collapse of British rule 
and a return to the days of the Gajapati kings and their time-honoured 
feudatories of the forest kingdoms. 


The alchemy of time 


Michelle-Rolph Trouillot, reflecting on the history of the slave revolt 
in Haiti, offers the provocation that all notable historical events are 
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tied to their original archival assemblages, which in the last instance 
are acts of both inclusion and redaction. ‘Silences are inherent in his- 
tory,’ he suggests, ‘because any single event enters history with some of 
its constituent parts missing.’!° Trouillot urges historians to reconsider 
the semantic ambiguity of the very exercise of history that at once 
maintains and blurs the distinction between happenings and narra- 
tion, and the skewed relationship between dominant and submergent 
narratives that can never be entirely erased."! Such contradictions are 
peculiarly relevant to the history of the Paik Rebellion. Discrete acts 
of confrontation and violence cannot be contained within the time 
and place of its allotted history, especially when such history can only 
be derived from contemporary accounts of British officials and the 
archival residues of the East India Company’s military actions. This 
unruly surplus, I would like to suggest, is key to unravelling some of 
the historical threads of Jagabandhu’s last stand. 

Gautam Bhadra, in his groundbreaking analysis of subaltern mili- 
tancy among peasant leaders during the Mutiny of 1857 located the 
pervasive undercurrent of a sense of injustice arising from British rev- 
enue settlements. In Meerut, peasants saw the erosion of their claims 
on ancestral land as directly linked to the scheme of outsiders, espe- 
cially moneylenders and civil courts, which is why rebels attacked 
merchants and traders indiscriminately.'* Such renewed expressions of 
solidarity often spilled beyond the domain of landed or landless peas- 
ants. The tribal Kols of Singhbhum, for instance, took part in peas- 
ant raids against feudatories and revenue magnates seen as tyrannical. 
Prathama Banerjee in her study of the Santal rebellion of Chotanagpur 
shows how colonial officials in their accounts of the great Hul against 
moneylenders, traders, revenue collectors, law courts, and the police 
tried strenuously to ‘make it appear as a single event’, as one criminal 
conspiracy with a unified and consistent leadership.'* In many places, 
however, large numbers of rebels rounded up by police proved not to 
be tribal Santals at all, but other groups at the margins of the rural 
caste society, along with poor Muslim peasants and weavers. When 
Kanu Santal, one of the main leaders of the Hul, was arrested, he was 
found in possession of mirrors, waist-plates, pocket books, manuals, 
papers, coins, and visiting cards belonging to English officers who had 
been killed during the uprising.’ When asked about the looting of 
such objects, Kanu explained that they were the talismans of a new 
epoch that would bring an equal distribution of land and possessions. 
The trials of Santal rebel leaders did not yield any satisfactory answers 
as to which particular event had set off the uprising, except that a 
preordained time for action had been revealed to the leaders through 
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certain preternatural signs. The Hul then was quite unlike other mil- 
lenarian movements. It did not signal a caesura of history, or attempt 
to herald a pre-lapsarian or utopian future. Like many other anti- 
colonial rebellions, it attempted to forge a new temporal order based 
on a notion of equity and justice based on everyday experience. It is 
worth considering this idea of the restoration of a purported social 
and moral order as embedded in a collective notion of an ahistorical 
past, a dim outline of which shows up time and again in the annals 
of the peasant and tribal rebellions against early British rule in India. 
Time in such instance is not just a forward but also a curvilinear move- 
ment, a motion that sets up the limits as much as the possibilities of a 
world that should have been. By the same token, the syntax and tense 
of insubordination, including pronouncements of defiance and disa- 
vowal, seem to mirror the very script of allegiance and subordination. 
In this regard, the rebel’s predicament is much like that of historians 
confronted with the limits of their tools of trade. The past they pur- 
port to recover cannot be fixed in either time or place. 


Ritual entrenchment in a landed society 


Ever since the reign of Akbar, the Mughal Empire had left the ‘turbu- 
lent feudal chiefs’ unmolested in their enjoyment of their rank, title, 
and hereditary influence. In places where hereditary tenures had been 
reassigned during the subsequent period of Maratha rule, such terms 
were left largely undisturbed. The Rajas of Khurda, who were given 
the designation of mansab-i seh hazadr panjsad, or the command of 
3,500 troops, were also reinstated in their possession of the revenue 
wards (mahals) of the ancient fort and precinct of Khurda — including 
Rahang and Purushottam — and, in addition to their titular lands 
(kbGlisa), granted all the forts and strongholds in the forested and 
hilly tracts. Contemporary British observers were struck by the last- 
ing arrangements of imperial service established during the period of 
Mughal rule, collectively known under the Persian and Hindustani 
term khidmat (equivalent to Odia sebd, and Sanskrit seva). All notable 
zamindars followed the established ceremonial norms of the Mughal 
state to display their allegiance to the Rajas of Khurda. Such perfor- 
mance of ritual fealty was a routine occurrence at the Khurda court. 
Each landlord had to wait his turn to carry a particular kingly emblem: 
sword, shield, ceremonial umbrella, and the royal standard. They were 
also enjoined on occasion to carry the Raja’s slippers, and fan him 
ritually with the royal chauri or the yak-tail whisk. These symbols of 
fealty noted by British observers, and the fact that the Raja of Khurda 
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continued to enjoy such ritual eminence despite the claims imposed by 
the Marathas, are important in determining the historic weight of the 
sovereignty with which the Mughals had endowed them. 

The terms khidmat or ‘service’ had a whole range of connotations 
including help, use, benefit, and welfare. It also meant different spe- 
cies of ritual labour performed in obeisance to the king, together with 
rites of worship, rules of religious ceremony, and the upkeep of sacred 
buildings. It is in this extensive sense that the early Gajapati rulers of 
Orissa had been the privileged servants of the reigning deity of Puri, 
Lord Jagannath, a status now reserved exclusively for the Rajas of 
Khurda before the Marathas usurped the privilege. Worship at the 
Puri temple also carried the historic sanction of the Mughal Empire. 
An entire code of rituals had been re-instituted by Raja Ramachandra 
Deva before the invasion of Akbar, and Raja Man Singh the Mughal 
general himself had offered prayers at the temple.’ In this regard, the 
zamindars subservient to the Raja of Khurda were doubly beholden 
to Lord Jagannath. One of the main points of conflict over the treaty 
signed between the Khurda Raj and the British was the resumption of 
the former estates serving the temple seat of Puri. The British refusal to 
entertain this demand was one of the main reasons why the Raja and 
his minister conspired with the dissident rulers of Kujang and Kanika, 
and eventually turned fugitive when the Company’s army took over 
the Barabati fort. 

The word ‘settlement’ in the history of land revenue in British 
India is a misnomer, since it often entailed reassessment of tenure and 
expulsion of former occupiers and claimants. Such unsettlement dur- 
ing this period also beset the Jungle Mahals — bordering the rugged 
and forested terrain between the present-day states of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa. These tracts were occupied by the sprawling estates of the 
zamindars of Ghatshila, Mayurbhanj, Baghri, Barabhum, and Sing- 
hbhum, who refused to accede to British revenue demands.'® Acts of 
zamindari defiance ultimately devolved into armed rebellion of local 
militias joined by displaced Bhumij outcastes and tribal groups, which 
demanded repeated military intervention on the part of the Com- 
pany.’” Many of these harsh and unyielding measures began with the 
appointment of Graham Vansittart as the Resident of Midnapore in 
1767, who was notorious for his restrictions on the export of salt, 
imposition of police taxes, and the outlawing of inland trade.'* The 
inclusion of land formerly exempt from the payment of revenue on 
account of family inheritance, charitable dispensation, or designa- 
tion as reserve or waste put unrelenting economic pressure on the 
countryside, fuelling unrest and brigandage. The British government 
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was quick to blame the zamindars for such disorder, urging them to 
put an end to outrages committed by their disobedient and renegade 
militias. Edward Baber the Resident of Midnapore complained to 
Warren Hastings that some zamindars were ‘mere freebooters’ who 
went around with their tenants plundering neighbouring estates.'” 
Refractory zamindars often made it difficult to conduct regular sur- 
veys and assessment of revenue.” The Jungle Mahals of Midnapore, 
for example, saw repeated outbreaks led by bands of Chuars from 
neighbouring forests and hills, who often joined the ranks of dissident 
zamindars.”! The Chuar rebellion occupied the British forces for at 
least three decades, between 1772 and 1805, in which both peasants 
and displaced tribes took part. 


The ‘disturbances’ of Khurda 


The advent of the East India Company’s administration created great 
disaffection among the local population of coastal Orissa. The intro- 
duction of native salt agents (gumdshtas), led to further exploitation of 
the malangis or saltpan workers who worked under inhumane condi- 
tions. The British overhaul of inland trade in the regions of Tamluk, 
Hijli, Balasore, and Puri led to widespread resentment against agents 
of the Company. The settlement of land revenue on a Ryotwari or 
peasant-based system of assessment displaced many zamindars and 
their tenants. The British would eventually seize the estates of the 
Khurda Raj for abetting such dissent, and until as late as 1837 the 
confiscated wards were run by the Company as a series of temporary 
and piecemeal Mahalwari settlements, made on hasty and inaccurate 
estimates of produce.” In occurrences similar to that of southern Ben- 
gal where disbanded militia joined renegade zamindars to put up fierce 
resistance against the incursion of new revenue agents, zamindars of 
rural Orissa refused to accept the revised assessments of revenue. The 
Act of 1793 instituted a policy of resumption of land under which all 
district collectors were required to appear in civil courts as plaintiffs 
against defendants who held rent-free land without documented and 
valid tenure.?? The ruling also applied to the regions of Cuttack after 
1813, leading to a drastic revision of paikan holds of land. Heredi- 
tary tenures sold in shares or mortgaged undermined the authority 
of the Bhoi and Khandait Sardars.** Renting out of land to perceived 
outsiders, especially from Bengal, not only affected the fortunes of 
zamindars, but also their military retainers — the various orders of 
Naiks, Dulais, and Dalabeheras who had traditionally been supported 
by chaukidari and chakran tenures.” 
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The initial resistance of the Rajas of Kujang and Kanika was put 
down with exemplary force. Their forts were demolished, armies dis- 
banded, and guns taken away, with a clear view ‘of impressing the 
people with a sense of the strength of British arms, than from the 
necessity of putting down any serious armed opposition.’””° A similar 
situation prevailed in Cuttack, where the British tried to remove the 
18-year-old Raja Mukunda Deva from power. The Raja who had ini- 
tially tried to flee with his retinue was surrendered, and was taken 
into custody.?” The Company government was puzzled by his initial 
antagonism because they had recognised his patronage of the Jagan- 
nath temple and given him a handsome pension to reside in Puri.” 
They blamed the uprisings in Cuttack on the feckless administration of 
the Marathas.”’ The root cause of the Paik Rebellion was thus endemic 
corruption in land revenue management. James Mill in his History of 
British India wrote that the uprisings were a result of the extortion 
and oppression of native officers of revenue that had gone unchecked. 
Once these problems were removed, a lasting peace could be secured 
in Orissa. Through ‘severity and conciliation’ the British had ‘tran- 
quilised’ the province by 1819, Mill pronounced, and in 1825, when 
the commander Jagabandhu surrendered himself, ‘it extinguished the 
last spark of a rebellion.’®° Mill might have been premature in his 
judgement. 


Reinstating the Raj 


Despite the uneventful capitulation of the Raja, the paiks dug in their 
heels in a last-ditch attempt to restore the authority and dignity of 
the ruling house and its custodianship of the deity of Jagannath at 
the Puri temple! This claim was supported by the investiture of 
Emperor Akbar, who had asked his Rajput general Raja Man Singh to 
halt the Orissa campaign, restoring to the Gajapati King Ramachan- 
dra the devout kingship of Khurda. Equally important was the asser- 
tion, documented in the Oriya Chakada chronicle, that the original 
guards of Khurda came from the household of Vala Vikrama Singha 
of Kholapala, a soldier (kbandait) of the Souri or Savara caste, whose 
domain was the original site of the fort established by the king to pro- 
tect the temple and pilgrimage of Puri, known also as Jagannathapura 
Kataka.? 

Just as the Company officials had feared, Jagabandhu and his pdiks 
made an attempt to repossess Puri. Despite the martial law declared 
in Khurda, they marched into Puri, burnt down government build- 
ings, and dismantled the Athara Nullah pass at one of the gateways 
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to the city of Puri that the Company had commissioned for the entry 
and taxation of poor pilgrims (kdvgalas). William Trower, the Collec- 
tor of Puri attested that every priest of the Puri Temple oversaw the 
looting of the Company exchequer. The head-priest Krishna Chandra 
Mahapatra, accused of having colluded with the British was ques- 
tioned under duress by the rebels who also vandalised his house and 
seized his effects. A similar fate befell the house of a former head of 
the Puri precinct, Jagannatha Rajaguru.*? It took a considerable mili- 
tary effort for Captain Le Fabre to breach the resistance at Puri and 
push back the insurgents before the Raja and his son could be arrested 
and remanded to the fort of Cuttack. E. Impey, judge and magistrate 
of Cuttack, reported that the insurgents were invoking the author- 
ity of the Raja and issuing orders in his name. It was their ‘avowed 
intention’ to march to the temple-city and ‘reconduct him in triumph 
to his territory.’** They proclaimed the end of British rule and return 
of the Gajapati dynasty as the patrons of Puri, and Jagabandhu as 
the defender of Khurda. Even when he was on the run, destitute and 
barely able to provide for his men, Jagabandhu would hold on to the 
uniform and emblems of the Khurda Raj, attended by followers bear- 
ing staves, whisks, and fans.* 

During the trial of Raja Mukunda Deva, Eric Watson, a judge of the 
Calcutta Court of Circuit, supported the plea that the Raja was not 
guilty of conspiracy against the British government in Orissa. How- 
ever, because he was still the hereditary guardian of the temple, his 
dethronement had been viewed by his subjects as an affront to ‘the 
sacredness of his character, felt by the people as done to themselves’ — 
as had been the intervention of the Company in the taxation of pil- 
grims and disbursement of expenses for the wardrobe of the idols at 
Jagannath.** The British in Orissa had hoped to gain some legitimacy 
from a connection with the Puri temple.*’ In the wake of the Khurda 
disturbances, they passed the Act of 1809, restoring custodianship 
of the temple to Ramachandra, Mukunda Deva’s successor, and in 
subsequent years the Company refrained from further interference in 
the internal affairs of the temple for fear of renewed unrest.** At the 
same time, the creation of a largely titular and subservient ruler on 
the throne of Khurda helped the Company re-establish its hold over 
Puri, where priests and functionaries allied at times with the Company 
government to increase their influence at the expense of the Raja’s 
authority.” 

Jagabandhu’s title was hereditary, supported by the rent-free 
Mughal-era jagir-i bakhshibar of the fort of Rorung, which might have 
been a gift to his uncle from Delhi. Jagabandhu also had ancestral 
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rights over several rural precincts: Khurda, Limbai, Rahang, Serai, and 
Chabiskud. During Jagabandhu’s trial, the British courts disputed most 
of these claims upon the testimony of Major Fletcher. It is likely that 
many of these wards of revenue had been resumed during the zamind- 
ari settlements conducted by Charles Groeme during the years 1804 
and 1805, followed by Triennial Settlement of 1805-1808 enacted 
by George Webb. These fiscal measures were also seen as part of the 
plot to divest the Raja of his authority. A speculator, Dewan Krishna 
Chandra Singh had acquired some of the southern parts of the district 
of Puri, and forced Jagabandhu to pay taxes to the Puri Collectorate. 
Similarly, proceeds of his ancestral Rorung Fort were mismanaged by 
new leaseholders and sold under distress. At the time of the pdazk insur- 
rection, all of Jagabandhu’s estates had been squandered and claims 
to ancestral property denied by the Company law courts. Jagabandhu 
might have lost his inheritance because of the machinations of Bengali 
revenue farmers, or negligence of counsels who pleaded his case, but 
he held the Company squarely responsible for his plight.*° Such per- 
ceived injuries and insults seem to have played a significant role in the 
uprising. 

It is difficult to determine to what extent the Raja himself had been 
complicit in such retaliation. His men had reportedly sent secret mes- 
sages on palm-leaves to the Garhjat feudatories of the interior for help 
against the British. Trower was convinced that there was a widespread 
conspiracy involving the Marathas in Nagpur. Impey, who ordered the 
arrest of Raja Mukunda Deva, held him guilty on count of sedition 
and charged that his actions had been ‘calculated to encourage and 
foment the existing disposition to oppose the authority of the govern- 
ment.’*! The nature of the insurrection was such that it was very diffi- 
cult for the Company officials to weed out rumours from facts. Robert 
Ker, the Commissioner of Cuttack wrote to Calcutta in the August 
of 1818 that ‘a belief prevailed in almost incredible degree amongst 
the natives of Cuttack that the English were about to be expelled.’” 
While a prophetic vision of reinstating the majesty of the Khurda Raj 
sustained the struggle of Jagabandhu and his followers, the conduct 
and dénouement of the rebellion do not add up to a coherent articula- 
tion of the new order they wanted to inaugurate. The pdiks attacked 
the police station in Banpur and set fire to the government buildings. 
They killed nearly a hundred people and looted money and goods. 
The attacked the Company-owned salt farms and manufactories, and 
Becher the Salt Agent barely escaped with his life. When they caught 
hold of native soldiers of the Company, they cut their noses off as a 
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mark of humiliation. Various groups of pdiks, along with daldi and 
dalabehara retainers were involved in a series of guerrilla raids, hold- 
ing up roads and passes, and impeding the progress of the Company 
troops. ‘Whole of the Khurda territory is in a state of insurrection,’ 
wrote Impey.* In the port city of Pipli, the padiks not only burnt down 
the police station, they ransacked the district collector’s office (tahsil), 
tearing up and torching rent deeds and tax documents. They urged 
local headmen and villages to withhold payment of land revenue to 
the Company’s government and forced native revenue officers to leave 
their posts. In parts of coastal Orissa, poor saltpan workers joined 
their cause. 


Political endgame 


Many felt that Raja Mukunda Deva had not been treated with due 
respect. He was served a summary notice and directed to appear in 
a military camp. The pdaiks fought in vain for his rescue, and 19 laid 
down their lives. The Raja was imprisoned in the Barabati Fort and 
died in custody in a state that William Wilson Hunter would later 
describe as ‘sunk from great hereditary Prince into a wealthy coun- 
try gentleman.’** A minor, Ramachandra Deva was placed on the 
throne. Meanwhile, the British offered various monetary and other 
inducements for the paiks to surrender in Khurda, Banpur, Bhatpara, 
Bolegarh, and Kujang. A few were persuaded to abandon their fight 
and take oaths of allegiance to the Company. However, neither Jag- 
abandhu nor his divén Krishna Chandra Bhramarbar could be caught. 
In March 1818 a reward of Rupees 5,000 was declared for the head 
of Jagabandhu, 2,000 for Krishna Chandra and 1,000 for each paik 
sardar.* The ransom was followed by the promise of a conditional 
pardon. The Company’s government wanted to induce Jagabandhu to 
‘voluntarily to surrender himself’ but not condone his ‘criminal con- 
duct in opposing the authority of Government’, or the ‘violent acts’ 
which he and his companions had committed. His life, they promised, 
would be spared, and he would receive a nominal stipend while placed 
in permanent custody in Calcutta, Balasore, or Midnapore. Disregard- 
ing such overtures, Jagabandhu in April 1819 delivered a clandestine 
letter (Oria Chittao) to the Joint Magistrate of Puri, John Melvill, 
demanding the restoration of the Khurda Raj and with all its former 
privileges and responsibilities. After this provocation, the Company 
officials began to arrest members of his family and retinue.*® At least 
24 people were captured from the Ganjam district and brought to 
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Khurda, some detained at the Barabati Fort. All estates listed under 
the Bakshi and Dewan of the kingdom of Khurda were forfeited by 
the government in 1822. 

Despite such adversity, Jagabandhu held on grimly with the hope of 
recovering the fort of Rorang, his ancestral domain, even after he had 
received news that King Mukunda Deva had disavowed his support 
of the uprising. He believed that the movement could be renewed, 
heeding rumours that a second wave of resistance would emerge in 
the vicinity of Nayagarh adjacent to Puri.*” Jagabandhu had now been 
a fugitive of the Company for eight years running, and there is no 
evidence to suggest that informants had been able to detect his jungle 
hideouts. However, without any advance notice, he appeared in Cut- 
tack on 27 May 1825. Neither the local police nor the magistrate were 
prepared for his arrest. He resided for a few months in full public view 
at the Bakshi Bazar in Cuttack and surrendered to the British in the 
December of the following year.** 

In a letter that Jagabandhu and Dewan Krishna Chandra sent to 
Melvill the magistrate of Puri in the April of 1819, he asserted that 
the Raja would have supported the cause of the paiks had he not been 
misled by the ‘evil counsel’ of the minister Jaikrishna Rajguru.*? He 
claimed that the Captain Fletcher, the new guardian of Khurda, had 
denied all his appeals to recover the land that his family had held 
from ‘time immemorial’. He and his officers were destitute, unable 
to support their families and retainers. Jagabandhu entreated that in 
British-Indian jails ‘even convicted felons are allowed food and cloth- 
ing.’ Why should servants of the old regime be subjected to such 
poverty? Have not other zamindars and rajas been pardoned and 
their estates restored?*° Jagabandhu also sought to clear the name of 
Mukunda Deva. His mistakes had been a result of youthful indiscre- 
tions and the evil instigations of his wicked minister. The Raja had 
surely atoned for this act during his exile of 14 years from the throne 
of Orissa, the ‘seat of its ancient sovereigns’, now consigned to ruin 
and devastation. The entire country had been leased out to revenue 
farmers, and tillers of the land now lived on mere grass and water, in a 
state of extreme ‘wretchedness’, with no remedy or recourse. 

The peasants ‘came to us’, Jagabandhu asserted, and they saw 
that the commander and his troops had sunk into the ‘lowest state 
of misery’. They asked his men to flee to the jungle and let the lands 
go to waste, so that the British would not be able to get their hands 
on any revenue. Watching the Company troops slaughter his people 
and destroy the country, Jagabandhu had requested that the young 
prince Ramachandra Deva be placed on his father’s throne so that 
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his subjects, the people of Khurda, could hope for a degree of peace 
and prosperity under their own king. He also asked for a formal par- 
don from the British. Rather than a declaration of independence, Jag- 
abandhu’s plea reads like the deposition of an aggrieved subordinate 
demanding justice and clemency. 

In stark contrast, Raja Mukunda Deva’s petition to the Company, 
submitted two years earlier, suggests that he did not, at least in public, 
share such sentiments.*! He wrote that the ‘detested’ Jagabandhu with 
two or three thousand men had forced their way into his palace and 
demanded that he leave for Khurda with the royal household. He rep- 
rimanded the renegades, telling them that that it was a mistake to rise 
up against the English — ‘the Lords of Hindustan’ — whose favour and 
protection he enjoyed. The Raja’s letter, however, strikes a puzzling 
note. It states that Jagabandhu complained to him that the people of 
Khurda had suffered terribly in the hands of Bengali speculators who 
were now officers under the new English government. It was their 
rapacity and misrule that had pushed the price of salt up 12-fold, while 
the revenue demand had gone up tenfold. He had also railed against 
the tyranny of English judges, the native police, and the agents of salt. 
It was Jagabandhu’s ‘intention to avenge their injuries’, and that is 
why he wanted the king to join his cause. The Raja refused, citing the 
gratitude he owed to the Company, who had confirmed his authority 
over the temple of Jagannath. He told Jagabandhu that he did not 
wish to follow his wicked ways and ‘wander through the woods and 
mountains after the manner of mad men.’ The Raja also feared for 
his life, because treacherous henchmen like Jagabandhu had slain rul- 
ers in the past. Sending the pdiks away with false promises, he had sent 
word and waited for English troops to rescue him. Jagabandhu even- 
tually gave up the hope of convincing the Raja, and his covenant with 
the king broken, now felt free to plunder the property of the Purushot- 
tam Chattra. His parting words to the Raja were these: ‘you have now 
no longer any claim upon me as upon one who has eaten your salt.’ 
These two documents, although differing in tone, dwell on parallel 
themes of disloyalty, injustice, and retribution. They underscore the 
seismic nature of the political upheaval caused by the British presence 
in the Orissa countryside and the widespread apprehension that the 
old political and moral order was quickly coming to an end. 


Tribal roots 


Elements of the Paik Rebellion can also be traced to the peasant mili- 
tias of the rugged, hilly, and forest tracts bordering Bengal and Orissa. 
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At least three ranks of paiks came from these parts, identified by their 
weapons. Among them were the Paharis, who carried large shields 
made of wood and covered in animal hide, strengthened by knobs and 
circles of iron, and the fabled long, straight sword called the khanda 
(hence the title, khanddait), the Banuas who wielded matchlocks, and 
Dhenkiyas, experts in archery.’ British observers were struck by the 
warlike dress of the pdiks, who wore a distinctive cap and vest made 
tiger or leopard skin, a chain-armour for their torso and thighs, and 
a girdle made out of the tail of wild animals. These appurtenances 
were meant to strike terror among their enemies. They ‘heightened 
the ferocity of their appearance’ wrote Stirling, by staining their limbs 
with yellow clay, and smearing their faces with vermillion, to exhibit 
‘a savage and fantastic’ manner that made them look like a ‘national 
army’.°> Together, they constituted a formidable infantry who had 
earned their stripes fighting the Mughal army from the cover of forest, 
and harassing the marauding Maratha cavalries of Berar. The paiks of 
Rajwara were particularly known for their ferocity, their ‘profound 
barbarism’, and their ‘blindest devotion to the will of their chiefs’.°* 
Paik formations included a range of castes and occupations, including 
cultivators, low caste labourers from betel plantations, and tribes that 
Stirling describes as ‘savage inhabitants of remote hills’.°” Renegade 
Muslim troopers and Telinga Naiks, from whose ranks the Company 
also recruited its native troops, were also part of the paik bands, often 
paid by service-lands in the villages.°* 

In the wake of Jagabandhu’s rebellion, tribal groups swelled the 
ranks of the paiks. The Khonds® of Ghumusar, who had risen up 
against the encroachment of revenue farmers and landed speculators 
from Bengal joined forces with the renegade army of Khurda. Con- 
temporary accounts mention at least three major tribal groups from 
the hilly tracts: Kols, Khonds, and Sours. The Kols came from the hills 
and forests of Mayurbhanj and Dalbhum, representing at least 13 dif- 
ferent subgroups. They were, in the pejorative description of George 
Toynbee in his 19th-century account of Orissa, a ‘hardy and athletic 
race, black and ill-favoured in their countenance, ignorant and savage 
to the last degree’.©° Most Khonds came from the wild country south 
of the Mahanadi River, from the fastness of Killah Panpur, from the 
vast unexplored stretches of mountain and forest lying beyond the dis- 
tricts of Ganjam and Vizagapatnam districts, and from as far south as 
the valley of the Godavari River. The Sours came from the jungles and 
foothills near Khurda, Banpur, and Cuttack and dwelt in characteristic 
huts made of sticks, leaves, and grass, subsisting on bamboo seeds and 
yams.®! They were generally known to be a harmless and ‘peaceable 
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race’, wrote Stirling, but lived in a state of ignorance, ‘destitute of all 
moral sense.’ Lieutenant Hill, an officer attached to the survey depart- 
ment in Ganjam, submitted in his report that the ‘appearance man- 
ners, dress, habits, and the general belief and traditions’ of the Khonds 
all suggested that they were ‘descendants from the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of the country’.” Hill, who attested to the practice of human sac- 
rifice among the Khond Malias of Ghumusar, deplored their primitive 


savagery. 


The disposition of the Khond partakes much of animal suspi- 
cion and cunning, and it is to be recollected that the varying 
ideas of his mind are more nearly allied to instinct than to 
the powers of reasoning, and perception between right and 
wrong, which are the results of education and civilisation. 


Khonds were in the frontline of the pdaik battle formations. They were 
also used to clear jungles, provide fuel, and carry out daring acts of 
murder and assassination. Contemporary reports reveal a great deal 
of confusion between Khonds who served as paiks, and Khond trib- 
als who joined the rebellion of their own free accord. They are also 
unable at times to distinguish Khonds from other warlike tribes. Some 
accounts suggest that Khond mercenaries were distantly related to 
the tribal Gonds of Nagpur and Gondwana. Paiks in the past were 
known to have waged wars on the Gonds, especially in the forests of 
Kalahandi, imposing on them degrees of ‘abject servitude’ — and yet, 
during the Paik Rebellion, the Gonds of Kalahandi stood with the 
insurgents. A contemporary report filed by Captain Samuel Macpher- 
son suggests that during the Khurda uprising the Khonds, traditional 
enemies of the rural zamindars of Orissa, had buried their old griev- 
ances that rallied to their aid.* There was in fact a long history of 
the Khonds emerging from their forest hideouts to assist the Rajas 
of Orissa during times of war and political crisis, a practice memo- 
rialised in the ceremonial rituals performed during the accession of 
Hindu chiefs, where tribal chiefs offered gifts and produce, including 
buffaloes and carriages to be used at festive processions at the temple 
of Jagannath Puri.® The Paik Rebellion in its later stages drew on such 
historic and customary support of subordinate tribal groups in its ven- 
detta against the Company. 

It is not clear, however, why or under what circumstances the 
Khonds of Ghumusar joined the Paiks. It is possible that through their 
actions they were recapitulating an older history of customary dis- 
play of loyalty and subordination. While not all Khonds were soldiers, 
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many had served over generations in the legendary landed militia of 
Orissa that at its height was estimated to be almost 300,000 foot sol- 
diers. The specific terms of Khond mobilisation and militancy, how- 
ever, like many other subaltern entities, are buried in the debris of 
historical records. Since almost all evidence of the Khond participation 
in the Paik Rebellion comes from the East India Company’s military 
dispatches, reports, and the accounts of early British observers such as 
Campbell and Macpherson, we can safely assume that the rudimentary 
ethnographic outlines available are invariably fused with what Rana- 
jit Guha memorably described as the ‘prose of counter-insurgency’. It 
cannot be assumed, therefore, that the Khonds who served as pdiks in 
the Khurda uprising shared the same grievances of the Khond tribal 
leaders. 

Through the first half of the 19th century, Khond tribal groups 
remained largely outside the prevailing arrangements of land ten- 
ure. While some were forced into obligatory unpaid labour as rural 
outcastes, others who lived in the foothills and the forests enjoyed a 
greater measure of autonomy, some acquiring land tenures in exchange 
of service in the militias of hill zamindars.°’ Khonds were known for 
their warlike customs. Each cluster of Khond villages had a scared 
grove reserved for the deity Loha Pennu or ‘god of war’ where an 
iron relic or weapon was buried, along with the traditional symbols 
of warfare: feather, skin, and cloths. In their rituals and songs, they 
celebrated the traditional damun tree for axe handles, the thorn-free 
bamboo for the shaft of bows, animal pelts to cover the body, and bird 
feathers for martial headgear. They celebrated valour in the battlefield. 
Warriors did not go hungry, and bravery was rewarded with the pre- 
cious gifts of salt and sugar.” Early British observers writing before 
the advent of formal anthropology were fascinated with the Khonds, 
especially because of their reputation as fierce warriors and purveyors 
of human sacrifice. Campbell, commenting on their primitive, unre- 
fined state ‘devoid of any mental culture’ was also struck with their 
proud and haughty disposition. They claimed descent from ancient 
bands of hunters and warriors, and seemed to revel in the shedding of 
blood. The rajas of the hill tracts, wrote Campbell, ‘pretend they keep 
the Khonds under subjection, but I know that frequently the reverse is 
more nearly the fact.’”? When the Raja of Ghumusar, Dhunagi Bunge, 
rose up in revolt against the British he called upon his ‘wild and war- 
like tribes’ to aid him in fighting for his ancestral rights.”1 Many hill 
Khonds who cherished their bows, arrows, and axes would not touch 
matchlocks. They were also known for their shamanistic practices. 
Some Khond priests claimed that they could temporarily assume the 
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form of tigers by magic and witchcraft (palta bagha).” It is said that 
during the period of his exile Jagabandhu was protected by Khond 
trackers, who conducted him along secret routes through the forests 
in the Bhanja Raja’s territories. Khond villages gave him and his paiks 
invaluable cover, which in the long run put them at risk of reprisals 
from the Company troops. 


Turning back time 


Adolfo Gilly, reflecting on the pattern of subaltern resistance embed- 
ded in the long history of rural uprisings in Mexico from the rebel- 
lion of the Zapatistas to the revolutionary movement in the Chiapas 
remarks that a common and underlying theme in such struggles is sim- 
ply the desire to defend a traditional outline of landed society against 
the intrusion of an external world of money, law courts, and a state 
that did not speak for the downtrodden.” Gilly emphasises the his- 
torical memory of injustice, tied to notions of struggle, dignity (digni- 
dad communitaria), and the possibility, however unlikely, of a return 
to an enchanted and rightful world (mundo encantado).” A similar 
contextualisation of the Paik Rebellion might be helpful in explaining 
the last stand and surrender of Jagabandhu Bakshi. The East India 
Company’s acquisition of Orissa had precipitated a crisis in the very 
meaning and substance of kingship, authority, and the social order, 
urging the trusted military commander to take a stand against an alien 
state and its new rules of law, taxation, and the market. This was an 
estrangement of the known rules of command and compliance, and 
of the paramount bonds of loyalty between the king and his subjects. 
Recall that after the abdication of Raja Mukunda Deva, Jagabandhu 
renounced his debt of salt to the king and his family. The proclamation 
of Company rule, despite assurances that it would maintain the tradi- 
tional establishment of pilgrims, priests, and patrons at Puri, was thus 
received with varying degrees of fear and apprehension. The rebels 
also shared a collective abhorrence of the repeated surveys, measure- 
ments, and sale of land, and agents of an alien regime threatening the 
natural hierarchies of the ruler and ruled, landlords and peasant, caste 
and tribe, village and forest. 

Jagabandhu was not able to dictate the circumstance or the course 
of the uprising he spearheaded, and it continued long after he had 
abandoned his charge. Khurda did not remain quiet after the suppres- 
sion of the Paik Rebellion in 1817. Ten years later at Tapang, near 
Khurda, dalabehara troopers, denied their customary share of reve- 
nue, rose up in revolt under the charismatic leadership of Madhaba 
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Routaray. A six-day armed encounter took place between the paiks 
of Tapang and the Company forces, after which the rebels once again 
scattered through the nearby jungles. This time the British were able to 
seize their cache of matchlocks, but Madhaba Routaray and his band 
continued to harass Company garrisons and outposts. The British suc- 
ceeded in orchestrating Madhaba’s voluntary surrender, and hunted 
down, hung, or deported his key associates, putting an end to the out- 
break with exemplary force.” To prevent a further occurrence, a joint 
magistrate was appointed to bring Khurda and Puri under one consoli- 
dated administration. Resentment against the East Indian Company’s 
government continued to simmer in the hills and forests of the Khond 
country long after their participation in the Paik Rebellion. During the 
years 1835 and 1836, when the Company government attempted to 
end the practice of human sacrifice among the Khonds of Ghumusar, 
encouraging the presence of Christian missionaries, they rose up once 
again under their leader Dora Bisoi in another fierce rebellion that 
required military action.” The Khonds clashed time and again with 
the colonial state till they were stripped of their ancestral lands and 
tenures in a long process of repression and conciliation that lasted well 
into the 1870s.” 

Such stubborn and grassroots insubordination appear at odds with 
Jagabandhu’s initial attempt to rehabilitate the Khurda Raj, or recover 
his own estates by petitioning Company officials in Cuttack after he 
had been stripped of his landed income and ancestral fort. Urged by his 
followers to lead the charge against the British, he decided to cut off all 
his dealings with Company officials. It seems quite plausible that the 
militancy of his followers helped radicalise Jagabandhu’s ambivalent 
stance and forced him to consider new and untested idioms of solidarity 
and support. The juxtaposition of such disparate elements drawn from 
traditional Indian society within the ranks of his militant followers - 
peasants, tribes, landed intermediaries — as rebel entities within the 
same frame of history, complicates our understanding of the compul- 
sions of anti-colonial resistance. It is in this context that Jagabandhu’s 
losing cause seems to transcend the familiar parameters of social ban- 
ditry and begins to foreshadow an uncertain eschaton. 

The legend of Jagabandhu Bakshi’s maverick leadership and val- 
iant fight against the British from his forest hideouts continued to 
grow after his death. Stories about his bravery and his ‘gigantic size 
and strength’ — attested by a massive rock kept at the Khurda temple 
that he had nearly raised from the ground while scratching his back - 
ended up even in British-Indian school textbooks.”* Such apocrypha 
points to the folklore that typically overgrows the history of militancy 
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from below. The circumstance of Jagabandhu’s surrender at Cuttack 
in May 1825, his decision to accept a pardon and nominal pension 
from the Company, while refusing to renounce his fealty to the old 
regime, present in this context a further set of paradoxes that cannot 


be 


easily explained. They remind us that at times resistance is best 


expressed through the silent language of display. In this regard, Jag- 
abandhu’s gesture of courting British custody in his old uniform bear- 
ing the full insignia of the Rajas of Khurda seems to have been his last 
and uncompromising act of defiance. 
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6 
OLDEN TIMES 


Watches, watchmaking, and temporal 
culture in Calcutta, c. 1757-1857 


Projit Bihari Mukharji 


On Friday, 20 June 1800, a penitent man, resigned to his fate, was 
sombrely led to the gallows at Lalbazar, Calcutta. The sentence for his 
hanging had been passed and he had little hope of being saved. Unfor- 
tunately, no miracle intervened and he was duly, if rather unspectacu- 
larly, hanged.! Though numerous newspapers of the day reported on 
the hanging, both the name and the occupation of the executed man 
remains in some doubt. Half a century later, writers would call him 
‘Brajamohun Dutt’ and describe him as a ‘watchmaker’.? Contem- 
porary reports, however, were more ambiguous on both counts. His 
name, it seems, might well have been ‘Birjumohun Dutt’ and rather 
than being a watchmaker, he might well have been a professional thief. 
Notwithstanding these discrepancies, two things were clearly estab- 
lished: his crime and his sordid fate. 

The crime that led to his unfortunate demise was the theft of a pri- 
vate watch from the home of one Mr R. Fleming, Esq. Upon his arrest, 
‘the works’ of several other watches besides Mr Fleming’s had also 
been recovered from Dutt. It was this fact - interpreted differently — 
that created both the impressions that he was a watchmaker and that 
he was a professional thief. At this remove and dependent as we are 
on newspaper reports, it is impossible to settle which was truly his 
occupation. Yet Dutt’s wispy presence in the archive is enough to call 
into question some of the extant historiographic shibboleths about 
time and temporality in South Asia. 

The vast majority of the substantial literature on the topic relates to 
macrotemporalities. There are, to begin with, the old but still hugely 
important debates over linear, cyclical, and spiral temporalities. 
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Alongside these are the similarly impassioned though slightly distinct 
debates over whether South Asia had any pre-colonial textual genre 
for representing historical time.* Finally, there is a more recent set of 
debates over how colonial modernity and its juridical and discipli- 
nary apparatus transformed extant senses of temporality.’ All of these, 
however, focus on macro-level notions of temporality, namely, time 
in the sense of past, present, and future, or at best calendars. The 
more mundane, everyday forms of microtemporalities, that is, time in 
the sense of hours, minutes, and seconds, are very seldom discussed. 
Thus, whilst we know a lot about historical time, historicality, and so 
forth, we know remarkably little about the actual histories of watches, 
clocks, and time-keeping in South Asia. 

The one notable exception to this general trend of neglect is Sumit 
Sarkar’s pioneering article on the imposition of clock time.° Although 
Sarkar’s essay was inspired by another groundbreaking article by the 
English Marxist historian, E.P. Thompson,’ he took the Thompsonian 
position forward by bringing to it the perspectives of other scholars, 
notably of some non- and post-Marxists such as Jacques Le Goff, 
Michel Foucault, David Landes, and most prominently, Moishe Pos- 
tone.® Sarkar provocatively argued that all these authors had funda- 
mentally agreed that the advent of mechanical clocks brought with 
it a new temporal discipline. This new regime of time discipline, he 
further held, had developed gradually in Europe, but had only arrived 
in South Asia with colonialism around the year 1800. The reasons for 
its development in Europe, he contended, was the dual emergence of 
long-distance sea-trade, especially in the Atlantic, and the subsequent 
development of industrial capitalism.? Whatever its origins, Sarkar 
was clear that mechanical clocks allowed a new and rigorous temporal 
regime to emerge at a handful of iconic sites of colonial modernity — 
namely, the railways, public schools, and clerical offices.!? This new 
time discipline was resented and led to the reformatting and prolifera- 
tion of an older trope of ‘Kaliyuga’ or the Age of Decline amongst 
clerical Bengalis in the late 19th century.'! All this also meant that 
‘indigenous manufacture’ of mechanical clocks apparently did not 
begin till after the departure of the British in 1947 and the founding of 
the Hindustan Machine Tool (HMT) Ltd. in 1953." 

Whilst the concrete history of clocks in South Asia has not been 
revisited until recently,'* the Thompsonian conceptual frame used by 
Sarkar has been critiqued by Dipesh Chakrabarty. Chakrabarty holds 
up Thompson’s essay as a ‘good example of historicist thought’ which 
‘both recognizes and neutralizes difference’. All forms of difference 
from a uniform ‘time discipline’ are here represented as being external 
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to capitalism. This in turn, he argues, commits the historian to a ‘stag- 
ist view’ of history where capitalism, time discipline, and, indeed, any 
other subject of history arise in one place and then move through time 
and space without any significant change in its essence."4 

Hence, Dutt’s presence in the archive, however insubstantial in 
itself, is enough to force us to rethink Sarkar’s Marxist interpreta- 
tion. If Dutt was indeed a watchmaker in the late 1790s, clearly the 
chronology for the ‘indigenous manufacture’ of watches in South Asia 
in general and Calcutta more specifically is in need of revision. Even 
if he were simply a professional thief, that he was in possession of 
the parts necessary for making watches would suggest that there must 
have been others in the city who would be able to make watches out 
of the stolen parts. Where does this leave us in terms of the historicist 
argument about time discipline and capitalism? Did a new time disci- 
pline already emerge in the 1790s when Dutt lived? Or did it emerge 
later in the second half of the 19th century once the railways, public 
schools, and the majority of the clerical offices had emerged? 


From clock time to temporal cultures 


There has recently been a fascinating efflorescence of historical studies 
of clocks and watches situated at the intersection of the histories of 
science and technology on the one hand and the histories of cultural 
practice on the other. Such histories have challenged the teleological 
narrative that some recent historians have described as ‘technologi- 
cal triumphalism’.’ This form of ‘technological triumphalism’ is most 
explicitly visible in the work of David Landes, but its influence is 
all too obvious in the Thompsonian Marxist tradition within which 
Sarkar wrote. The central theoretical assumption of this teleological 
form of history is that ‘clock time’ is a distinct thing. As historians 
Paul Glennie and Nigel Thrift point out, 


Put bluntly, there is no such thing as clock time. Rather, clock 
time comprises of a number of concepts, devices and practices 
that have, both together and individually, meant different 
things at different times and places, and even in any one place 
have not had a single unitary meaning.'® 


One crucial move in dismantling the shibboleth of ‘clock time’ is to 
distinguish between ‘technique’ and ‘practice’. A focus on the former, 
argue Glennie and Thrift, neglects the contextual meanings of tech- 
niques which was held by the actors themselves as well as the actual 
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objectives that the actors were deploying these techniques towards.!” 
Instead, such histories merely seek to locate precedents for contem- 
porary techniques with scant regard to their own historically specific 
meanings and objectives. To focus on practice would mean taking 
the actual contexts, meanings, and objectives of the historical actors 
seriously. 

Building upon such challenges, Ottoman historian Avner Wishnitzer 
has recently argued that, instead of this or that form of monolithic 
‘time’, historians ought to attend to ‘temporal cultures’. Wishnitzer 
defines temporal cultures as ‘a historically created system of time- 
related practices, conventions, values, and emotions that structures the 
temporal dimension of social life and fills it with meaning’."® These his- 
torically specific temporal cultures, he repeatedly insists, are ‘ensem- 
bles’ within which there existed ‘a myriad of practices and meanings 
which together formed a relatively coherent temporal culture in which 
clocks and natural rhythms, cyclic and linear images of time, and reli- 
gious and mundane sources of authority were inseparable’. 

For me, what is most arresting about Wishnitzer’s account of tem- 
poral cultures is the position that changes in everyday temporal sense 
is not a ‘mere reflection of processes that unfolded in other fields’, such 
as in political economy (as the Marxist authors would have it), but 
rather that temporal culture is 


itself a major arena in which social groups competed for 
legitimacy, delineated their identities, and put forward their 
ideologies; it was a medium through which the very concept 
of modernity was defined and alternative visions of moderni- 
zation were expressed and challenged.”° 


Put simply, time discipline is not merely a super-structural artefact 
linked to a more fundamental transition narrative mapping the transi- 
tion from feudalism to capitalism. Rather, it is itself a historically vari- 
able regime constituted through specific and historically contingent 
interactions between objects, agendas, and actors. Whereas the earlier 
critiques of the Marxist teleological histories of time discipline were 
premised merely on the plea for an appreciation of variety and plural- 
ity, in Wishnitzer’s formulation of ‘temporal cultures’ we find a way of 
seeing both variety and uniformity as a historically constructed object 
with all its attendant struggles and contingencies. 

The new historiography has been far more attentive to the actual 
histories of mechanical clocks than some of the Marxist historiography 
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had. Historians such as Glennie and Thrift have delved deep into the 
histories of clock-making, attending not only to the devices them- 
selves, but to the larger cultural and historical contexts within which 
these devices were constructed. Consequently, they have insisted that 
for them, ‘time is a resolutely material and mundane set of procedures 
and practices of aggregation.’”*! This new and emphatic focus on the 
‘material and the mundane’ has led to the emergence of a new object- 
oriented materialism. While distinct from the ‘historical materialism’ 
of the Marxists that emphasised the materiality of political economy 
while often underplaying the materiality of objects and practices 
themselves in their intractability to universalist transition narratives, 
these new materialists put the mundane practicalities of time-keeping 
devices at their centre. Kevin Birth has spoken of this as the ‘artifactual 
determination of time’.” 

Such an ‘artifactual’ approach does not seek to reconstruct a coher- 
ent monolithic time. Instead, it allows the objects to materially con- 
nect multiple ‘temporal cultures’. The object, that is, the watch or the 
clock, thus becomes ‘a sedimentation of generations of solutions to 
different temporal problems’.*? The material object thus provides the 
tangible historical link connecting multiple, often disparate but occa- 
sionally also overlapping, temporal cultures to be held together. 

Attached to these ‘objects of time’ and the multiple ‘temporal cul- 
tures’ that are in turn attached to them are distinctive ‘temporal com- 
munities’.2* Such communities provide the sociological basis upon 
which practices and meanings are inscribed. Like the ‘temporal cul- 
tures’ Wishnitzer delineates, these communities can be either entirely 
distinctive or partially overlapping with other similar communities. 
Objects, practices, and meanings partially connect every temporal 
community with neighbouring communities. 

It is in light of this new materialist historiography of temporal cultures 
and temporal communities that I revisit the hanging of Brajamohan 
Dutt. Using his sorry fate as my entry point, I seek to uncover the tempo- 
ral cultures and communities of Calcutta in the days of John Company. 


Watchmakers of company-era Calcutta 


The earliest watchmaker we hear of in Calcutta was one Mr Guthrie 
of Radhabazar. An advertisement dated 27 May 1780 appeared in 
Hicky’s Bengal Gazette mentioning the loss of a valuable watch. 
A reward was promised to anyone who returned the said watch to 
Mr Guthrie at Radhabazar.” It is not clear when Mr Guthrie arrived 
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in Calcutta, but it is likely that he had been in Calcutta for quite some 
time already by the time we first hear of him in Hicky’s Bengal Gazette. 
In July 1781 when he changed addresses, the local newspapers stated 
that he had been at his previous address for the last three years.?° This 
would suggest that he was certainly working in Calcutta by 1777 or 
1778. Moreover, several lost or stolen watch advertisements in con- 
temporary papers, such as the one on 27 May 1780, asked finders to 
take the watches to him. Since it was customary at the time for gentle- 
men who had lost their watches to use the addresses of their watch- 
makers rather than their own, it is safe to assume that the volume of 
such advertisements bears testament to the volume of Mr Guthrie’s 
clientele. 

If this was not enough to suggest a long-established business, early 
on the following year, in April 1781, a certain Mr Stillas informed 
the denizens of Calcutta that, after having served as an ‘assistant’ to 
Mr Guthrie, he had now started his own shop at Lalbazar, next door 
to the house of the famous Italian businessman, Mr Tiretta.?’ Clearly, 
the completion of a successful apprenticeship, which is what is sug- 
gested by Mr Stillas’ advertisement, would suggest that Mr Guthrie 
had already been in town for some time. The completion of Mr. Stillas’ 
apprenticeship might also have hinted at Mr Guthrie’s attempt to set- 
tle up his business in Calcutta and return to Britain. 

Unfortunately, Mr Guthrie’s plans came to a naught. On 8 Novem- 
ber 1782, we hear of Mr Guthrie again. This time he informed Calcut- 
tans that, having lost all his savings in the drowning of the ship Earl 
of Dartmouth, he had to cancel his plans to return to Britain. The 
reluctant but impecunious Mr Guthrie had therefore had to take up 
the watchmaking business once more. He was now working in part- 
nership with a certain Mr Wittit at the latter’s residence.”* Tragedy in 
fact clung close to Mr Guthrie, and barely a couple of years later, his 
erstwhile apprentice and intellectual heir so to speak, Mr Stillas, was 
killed in a freak carriage accident while returning to his Bytakkhana 
Road residence from Ballygunge.” 

The legacy of Mr Guthrie, who was undoubtedly the first master 
watchmaker of Calcutta, is unfortunately difficult to fathom. We do 
not hear much of him after he reluctantly resumed his business in 1782. 
Aside from Mr Stillas we do not know if he had trained any other 
apprentices. At the time, in the early 1780s, the only other watch- 
maker we hear of in Calcutta was one George Adamson.*° Despite the 
obscurity into which Mr Guthrie’s legacy seems to have fallen, watch- 
making in Calcutta happily did not stop with him. By the end of the 
1780s we find several watchmakers working in the city. 
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From 1787 onwards, advertisements tell us of several new watch- 
makers working in Calcutta. Amongst them were John Shelverton, 
John Bruce, William Mills, David Mills, Mr Parkes, Andrew Shanks, 
Alexander Wilson, George Wilson, Gordon Adams, Japhet Hill, 
Joseph Rondeau, Robert Pirie, George Fley, Victor Mailliardet, and 
Mr Landifield. Naturally not all watchmakers advertised and hence 
this list is far from being an exhaustive one. The name of Francis Agar, 
Watchmaker, for instance appears amongst jury lists around 1803 but 
does not appear in advertisements.*" 

Of these watchmakers, William Mills may have had some connec- 
tion with Mr Guthrie. We know that he arrived in Calcutta by the 
Montrose in 1783 and was employed in some capacity or the other 
at Mr Wittit’s.°* There, had Mr Guthrie still been around — though of 
this we cannot be certain — Mills would have had a chance of training 
under him. By March 1786 however, he had switched employers and 
joined Ms. Munro & Miller? A couple of year, hence, from 1788, 
we find him running his own business.** Unfortunately, all the watch- 
maker advertisements and news reports I have been able to locate from 
the 18th century were from people with European names. While some 
of these might well have been Eurasians, there are no advertisements 
from people with Hindu or Muslim names. Hence, Brajamohan Dutt, 
once again, remains a somewhat enigmatic presence in the archive. 

Three circumstances, however, suggest that there may well have 
been other Hindu or Muslim watchmakers. First, as we have noted 
earlier, watchmaking in Calcutta had been going on for at least 20 
to 25 years, if not longer, before Dutt’s execution. This would have 
indubitably given enough time for the South Asian employees of these 
watchmakers to pick up these skills. Second, the shops of the watch- 
makers were all mostly concentrated in the Radhabazar area of the city 
and to a lesser extent in Lalbazar. Both these areas were enormously 
cosmopolitan where European and Eurasian merchants and craftsmen 
existed alongside Hindus, Muslims, Armenians, Chinese, and many 
more, thereby once more creating a context for skill transfer. Third, 
from around 1785 we find advertisements for the occasional sale of 
watchmakers’ tools.** This would suggest that the trade was growing 
and there were people possibly trained in watchmaking who did not 
yet own their own tools. While none of this is conclusive proof, col- 
lectively they strongly suggest that there was every opportunity for 
multiple local communities to have acquired watchmaking skills. The 
absence of a Bengali language press at this time unfortunately fore- 
closes finding the kind of irrefutable proof that is available for Euro- 
pean or Eurasian watchmakers in the local English press. 
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By the second decade of the 19th century the demographic base of 
watchmaking was clearly expanding. In 1826, for instance, we find 
reference to the death of an Armenian watchmaker, Marcar Mellick- 
seth, of Chunam Gully, Calcutta. Unfortunately, Mellickseth’s son 
and heir, Nicholas Marcar Mellickseth, did not carry on his father’s 
business and became an artist instead.** I have been unable to find 
any other Armenian watchmakers in the period, but given the promi- 
nent position and deep roots of the Armenian community in Bengal, 
it would be surprising if Mellickseth was indeed the only one in the 
community to have taken up watchmaking. 

The earliest definitive proof for the existence of Bengali Hindu 
watchmakers that I have been able to find - excluding the ambiguous 
case of Brajamohan Dutt — comes from 1847. The Bengal and Agra 
Annual Guide of that year mentioned the existence of four ‘native 
watchmakers’. These were Kalachand Das, Gobinchandra Das, Pitam- 
bar Das, and Ramchand Das. All of them had their shops in Rad- 
habazar.*’ There are no further details about how long these men had 
been in business or where they learnt their craft, nor is there any evi- 
dence of Muslim watchmakers in Calcutta at the time. 

By the 1840s there were also a number of new European and Eura- 
sian watchmakers. A list from 1841 mentioned William Edom at Zig- 
zag Lane, G. Grant, and J.S. Lattey both at Tank Square, J. Chaunce at 
Entally, M. Black at Hastings Street, James Price at Kalinga Lane, and 
D. Edmond and Ernest Gray on Hare Street.** Of these men, James 
Price and D. Edmond were both originally apprenticed to Ernest Gray. 
Gray himself had been an apprentice of none other than the redoubt- 
able David Hare, philanthropist and educationist, who too, it’s worth 
remembering, was a watchmaker by trade.*® Over the next few years 
some further names of watchmakers crop up in the local press. These 
included L. Edon at Lalbazar, F. Humbert at Bankshall Street, J. May 
at China Bazar, H. Peters at Government Place, Mark Kleyser at Trot- 
ter’s Building, W.H. Beaumont and J.G. Hanhart both at London’s 
Building, and others. Furthermore, by the 1840s we even witness the 
emergence of some larger businesses that were no longer identified by 
individual craftsmen. The earliest of these was perhaps Pittar & Co. 
of Old Court House Street. But by the end of the 1840s we see several 
other companies such as Black & Murray on Hastings Street and the 
famous H. McCabe & Co. on Tank Square. It is, however, difficult to 
gauge the size of these early corporates. Some were possibly simple 
partnerships like the one Guthrie and Wittit had entered into in the 
1780s. Thus, Augier & Court Co. of Kashitala that started business in 
the early or mid-1840s had by the end of the decade discombobulated 
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into simply J. Augier’s personal business. By contrast, concerns like Pit- 
tar & Co. and H. McCabe & Co. were certainly much larger compa- 
nies that employed individual watchmakers. For instance, J. Chaunce, 
who later had his own watchmaking business, had for a while worked 
as an employee or subcontractor of Pittar & Co. 

It is clear from a perusal of the archives therefore that watchmaking 
was well established in Company-era Calcutta by the closing decades 
of the 18th century. It is also clear that by the 1840s, if not much ear- 
lier, Bengali Hindus had also entered the watchmaking business. What 
remains to be seen, however, is how exactly people used these watches. 
As Wishnitzer’s work on Ottoman temporal culture has so amply dem- 
onstrated, there is no single way of using mechanical watches. They 
could be inserted into a number of distinctive pre-existing temporal 
cultures. 


Cultures of precision? 


We get an excellent glimpse into 18th-century patterns of watch-use 
from the writings of Adam Smith that, incidentally, were also reprinted 
by the Calcutta Schoolbook Society. In his Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, Smith writes that, ‘a watch .. . that falls behind above two 
minutes in a day, is despised in one curious in watches. . . . The sole 
use of watches however, is to tell us what o’clock it is, and to hinder us 
from breaking any engagement.”*° Smith went on to further state that 
those who were acutely attentive to the accuracy of their watches were 
no more or less punctual than those who did not care for such things. 
The relationship between the precision of the mechanical watch and 
the actual social performance of punctuality were entirely distinct. 
Pioneering Calcutta journalist, William Hickey’s memoirs seem to 
bear out Smith’s observations perfectly. Hickey refers to several inci- 
dents of people in social gatherings consulting watches. In every single 
case however, they refer only to the general hour, rather than minutes, 
and are usually found to be late by several hours. On one occasion for 
example, Hickey wrote that, ‘After passing one of the pleasantest days 
of my life I looked at my watch, expecting to find it about ten o’clock. 
I, to my surprise, saw it was two.”*! On another occasion Hickey wrote 
of a visit by Richard Burke, the brother of the famous Edmund Burke. 
Burke arrived a little before nine and sat chatting with Hickey about 
old acquaintances, till he casually checked his watch and was utterly 
surprised to find it past four.*? Such instances abound throughout the 
memoir, testifying to both the very generalised sense of time that was 
derived from watches as well as their marginality in actually making 
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people punctual. The delays Hickey wrote of were not those of a few 
minutes or an hour, but several hours. Mistaking two o’clock for ten 
o’clock is hardly a minor lapse in punctuality. The enormous amounts 
of time people seemed to spend without glancing at their watches or 
gauging how far delayed they were confirms Smith’s observation that 
owning watches bore little relationship to the actual practice of social 
punctuality. 

In fact, Hickey’s memoirs also suggest that keeping a watch on time 
was itself a fairly complicated affair that required skills few people pos- 
sessed. Hickey writes of a certain Colonel Watson that he, ‘amongst 
his many accomplishments, was a perfect algebraist, thereby correct- 
ing his watch to such a nicety as to render it to all intents and purposes 
a complete timepiece’.*? Even if one wished to practice a strict regime 
of social punctuality, unless he or she was a ‘perfect algebraist’, the 
chances of achieving such punctuality were slim. 

Controlling or engendering everyday social punctuality, however, 
was not the only use to which mechanical watches were put. One 
important use, it would seem from contemporary sources, to which 
these objects were deployed was in musical education. John Holden’s 
Essay Towards a Rational System of Music published in Calcutta by 
Aaron Upjohn in 1799 gives detailed directions on how to use a watch 
in musical pedagogy. Holden wrote, for instance, 


Let the learner sit with a table or desk before him, and apply- 
ing a watch to his ear with his left hand; let him count its 
pulses by 4 and 4 together . . .: let the right hand be put down 
at 1, the fingers raised a little, without moving the wrist from 
the table, at 2, the hand raised towards the left breast, a 3; 
from thence towards the right ear, at 4, then down again at 1, 
and so on.“ 


This use of the mechanical watch for musical training did not require 
an actual determination of time. Instead, what it was premised on was 
the regularity of the watch’s movement. Thus, elsewhere in Holden’s 
Essay he described precisely how the learner was meant to count ‘the 
pulses’ of the watch. 


Upon applying a watch to our ear, and listening to its beats or 
pulses, we always find them proceeding by pairs, i.e. by two 
and two together; which is owing to the pulses being alter- 
nately a little stronger and weaker, even in the very best of 
watches, and they are often much more so in the common 
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sort. These pulses we can most easily count 1,2, 1,2,1,2 and 
so on; and in this way counting each single pulse, may prop- 
erly enough represent the time of a semi-quaver.* 


It is clear from this that the actual functioning of the watch to tell a 
precise time was immaterial to this training regime. Instead, it was 
the regularity of the tick-tock that was used to inculcate a sense of 
time in the musical novice. Moreover, it even suggested that the more 
commonplace watches might be better suited for such use since they 
had a more prominent sound, rather than the better watches that gave 
higher precision. Most importantly, such training used watches only 
in its initial stages. Its success lay in the novice eventually acquiring 
an innate sense of timing that no longer relied upon watches. The 
novice was thus encouraged to attune his bodily movements with the 
rhythmic pulses of the watch or indeed, to learn to tap with his fingers 
or toes.*° 

Besides music, the greatest use of watches was on ships and for 
navigation. Passenger ships travelling between London and Calcutta 
carried some of the most precise mechanical watches of the day. As 
long-distance trade had proliferated, a special type of watch dubbed 
the ‘chronometer’ had been developed in the early 18th century. These 
chronometers were supposed to give the time accurately despite the 
movement at sea and the climatic variations that attended it. Yet, in 
the early decades of the 19th century it was still common for even the 
best of chronometers to be inaccurate. 

Most chronometers at the time came with complex and detailed 
correction charts that the ships’ captains were supposed to implement 
at various points through the journey. Despite this, chronometers 
proved unreliable and most passenger ships actually used multiple 
chronometers (usually three) and took an average reading from these. 
Most of these details are given by Henry Piddington (1797-1858) in 
his 1851 study of chronometric variations. Piddington, an English- 
man who settled permanently in Calcutta and was engaged in many 
scientific projects including a pioneering study of tropical storms, 
found that chronometers calibrated in London or Liverpool were 
more inaccurate than those calibrated in Calcutta. Working closely 
with Mr Black, one of the partners of Black & Murray, Piddington 
found that though it was standard practice to have the ship’s chro- 
nometers recalibrated at their final destinations, many ships’ captains 
found the Calcutta calibrations more reliable and used them not only 
on their voyages back to Britain but also on subsequent outward 
journeys. 
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Piddington proposed several reasons why the Calcutta calibrations 
were more accurate. First, the respective distances of London and Cal- 
cutta from the magnetic equator made a difference to the calibration. 
Since the terrestrial magnetic force was weakest at the equator, a city 
such as Calcutta, being closer to the equator, was much less influ- 
enced by the force than London was. Second, Piddington argued that 
cities like London and Liverpool had too much iron in their urban 
infrastructure. Window frames, railings, etc. were all made of iron. 
These, over a period of time, got magnetised and began influencing the 
movement of watches. Third, the streets of these cities were crowded 
and difficult to manoeuvre. As a result, watches could be warped on 
their way from the watchmaker to the ship. Finally, the outward cargo 
that travelled from England to India was often made up of iron-made 
goods. Over the long voyage this too operated to warp the watches.” 
In short, both geography and urban infrastructure combined to make 
Calcutta watchmakers more reliable than their London counterparts 
so as far ships were concerned. 

This curious debate about the calibration of watches suggests 
almost a reversal of colonial hierarchies. Instead of an attempt to 
impose metropolitan time upon a colonised space, it is a plea for the 
greater dependability of time determined in the colonial capital for 
global travel. Leaving aside such ironies, what is more striking is that 
as late as 1851 there is still a clear sense in which everyone involved 
recognised that even the best watches of the day were significantly 
unreliable for navigational purposes. Their value lay more in their gen- 
eralised or average time reckoning rather than their precision. Some- 
what surprisingly then, we can see that in none of the three domains 
of human activity where watches were being used in the late 18th and 
early 19th centuries — namely, in nautical navigation, musical educa- 
tion, and social engagements — were they objects of precision. In social 
intercourse, the minute precision of mechanical watches was simply 
redundant at the time; in musical training, it was only the rhythmicity 
that was sought; and, in the case of navigation, while precision was 
indeed sought, it was also well-recognised that even the best watches 
did not actually deliver such precision. 


Desirable objects 


If mechanical watches were not the embodiments of a new time dis- 
cipline, at least not for the first century or so since their manufacture 
in Bengal, why did people want them? Furthermore, given the extant 
historiography, what was their relationship with industrial capitalism? 
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To answer both these questions, I suggest we need to look at contem- 
porary authors, especially authors who were locally known in Cal- 
cutta. I have already mentioned Adam Smith’s writings in this regard 
and indeed his discussion of watches is highly illuminating. Another 
similarly illustrative discussion is to be found in William Horace Clift’s 
Elements of Political Economy which too, like Smiths’ work, had been 
re-published by the Calcutta Schoolbook Society. 

Smith, as I have recounted earlier, mentioned how some people 
would give up watches that fell behind by more than two minutes. 
With a touch of irony, Smith said a person would sell such a watch for 
a couple of guineas and buy another for 50 guineas ‘which will not 
lose above a minute in a fortnight’. The irony lay both in the fact that 
imprecision was inevitable — even the 50-guinea watch did lose some 
time — as well as the inconsequentiality of such imprecision. Trying to 
grapple with this behaviour, Smith concluded that the reason people 
thus spent money in acquiring more and more precise watches was 
not because of the actual utility of the object, but rather its beauty as 
an object. ‘What interests him is not so much the attainment of this 
piece of knowledge’, that is, the precise time, ‘as the perfection of the 
machine which serves to attain it’, wrote Smith.** Continuing thus, he 
asked rhetorically ‘how many people ruin themselves by laying out 
money on trinkets of frivolous utility?’ Precision watches were noth- 
ing more or less than such ‘trinkets of frivolous utility’ whose ‘utility 
is certainly not worth the fatigue of bearing the burden.’ Clearly, far 
from being the iconic machines of industrial capitalism that later com- 
mentators would make them out to be, for contemporary authors like 
Smith, precision watches bore a closer resemblance to the prodigal 
material culture of courtly societies. 

Clift, however, had a more positive view of mechanical watches, 
though still a view quite in variance with that of Marxist scholars. 
Though a watch, said Clift, may be a ‘very unnecessary appendage 
to the dress of a peasant’, if the desire for a watch makes the peasant 
till his fields, ‘the true design of trade is answered.’ The watchmaker 
in ‘polishing the case’ or ‘fil[ing] the wheels’, according to Clift, was 
‘contributing to the production of corn, as effectually, though not 
directly, as if he handled the spade or held the plough’.°° 

Despite the clear difference between the two authors in their views 
of mechanical watches, there is also their surprising agreement. Both 
feel that mechanical watches are ultimately useless. They have no real 
utility or, ‘use value’, if you will. They also both agree that the reason 
people want them is because of an irrational desire. Where they diverge 
is in Smith’s dismissal of the watch as therefore ultimately a wasteful 
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acquisition and Clift’s claim that by instigating desire it is contributing 
to the expansion of trade and increase in food production. 

There is another point upon which Clift and Smith agree. Both feel 
that a peasant may desire and indeed even be able to acquire a watch. 
For Smith, this is a curse of sorts. He describes this peasant as ‘the 
poor man’s son, whom heaven in its anger has visited with ambition.’*! 
Such a man toils all his life, pushing his body and mind to extremes 
to acquire the ‘frivolous trinkets’ he desires, only to realise in old age, 
having acquired it all, that happiness has eluded him leaving him 
instead with a broken body and a jaded mind. The poor man’s son 
then, on his deathbed, curses his ambition.** For Clift, on the other 
hand, the prodigality of the peasant produces an overall good. His 
toils enhance the production of corn and trade. Every new want, wrote 
Clift, ‘though it should be a want springing from caprice and fash- 
ion, instead of nature and reason has a tendency to extend division of 
labour.’ Such constant diversification of labour creates further trade 
and that, for Clift, was the biggest benefit. 

In reading these two authors together, one thing becomes crystal 
clear. To them, mechanical watches were mainly objects of desire, 
more than of mere utility. They were akin to the many ‘frivolous trin- 
kets’ that the wealthy ruined their fortunes in buying. Rather than 
objects of the oncoming age of industry, utility, and protestant ethic, 
they were prodigal objects reminiscent of the courtly societies of yore. 
There was, however, one new element in this scenario and that was an 
aspirational peasant: the poor man’s son ‘cursed’ by ambition. 

This was of course the period of the parvenu nabobs in England and 
the newly wealthy Calcutta babus.** Both made their millions from 
the early imperial system and neither had much claim to social status 
in the feudal world whence they had emerged. It was in this milieu 
that mechanical watches, like many other objects, emerged as objects 
of both desire and distinction. Smith mentioned how the baubles the 
poor man’s son acquires throughout his life ‘more effectually gratify 
that love of distinction so natural to man’.* 

The feudal order had bred a culture of finely tuned social distinc- 
tions premised upon the acquisition of objects — particularly objects 
whose ‘beauty of arrangement’ far outstripped their actual utility. To 
men like Smith, such a love of distinction had begun to seem ‘natural’. 
But the world was changing. It was becoming more socially mobile. 
Many more poor man’s sons were being ‘cursed’ by ambition and 
acquiring the means to buy the objects through which to both satisfy 
their desires as well as make their own claims to distinction. In short, 
consumption was rapidly expanding with trade and social status was 
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being renegotiated. Mechanical watches were caught up in this swirl- 
ing moment of transformation. In the Calcutta of John Company they 
were highly desirable objects. As men of every hue — white, brown, 
and black - made their fortunes, they acquired objects such as these 
time pieces to both fulfil their desire for beautiful objects and mark 
themselves as men of distinction and wealth. 

Some of the watches described in the numerous advertisements high- 
lighted the profile of these watches as prestige and status objects rather 
than as utilitarian machines for the promotion of industrial time dis- 
cipline. A watch advertised by Alexander Wilson in September 1790 
was, for instance, described as: 


A LADY’s elegant gold enamelled repeating WATCH 
and CHAIN, ornamented with rubies, emeralds, 

and diamonds, containing in the whole, 323 roses. 
The chain and hook are solid gold, and beautifully 
wrought, to suit the watch; the key is also in character, 
and diamond hands - its size is small, and the work 
excellent. 

It will be sold very reasonably, for ready money.°** 


Another watch lost in 1780 was described thus: 


a French enameld Gold Watch, 

with a double Case, the Makers Name 
on the Dial Plate, (Le’Epine porloger du 
Rey a Parts) an English Gold chain with 
oval Links, and a Gold Seal of Wedge- 
woods composition representing Atlas 
with the World on his Shoulders.°*” 


A third watch, lost near Dum Dum in 1784, was described as: 


a PLAIN 

GOLD WATCH, Maker’s Name John 
Monkhouse, No. 918, with a Gold Chain and 
four Seals; one of which is an Emerald, the 
others a White and Red Cornelian, and one 
of Wedgwood’s Black Composition.*® 


Evidently, these watches were prestige objects crafted for beauty and 
conspicuous display as much as for telling time. They were not objects 
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by which workers would be made to conform to a new time disci- 
pline, but rather objects whose conspicuous possession would con- 
vey the wealth and status of the newly enriched elites of 18th-century 
Calcutta. 


Conclusion 


‘Punctuality is the politeness of kings’ was allegedly the favourite 
maxim of Louis XVIII of France. Both the adage and its royal prov- 
enance were well known in early 19th-century Calcutta.’ But what 
did it mean? 

Modern commentators frequently read into it the emergence of a 
modern time sensibility and see Louis XVIII as promoting punctuality 
as a virtue that even an autocratic king,® inspired by his delicate man- 
ners, conformed to. But early Calcuttans read the parable differently. 
They saw in it a clear injunction to savour the luxuries one consumed. 
The adage was discussed in the context of an anecdote that has Louis 
tell off a courtier who was both unpunctual as well as inattentive to 
the fine flavours of the food he ate. By relating lack of punctuality 
to the lack of gastronomic sensitivity, early 19th-century Calcuttans 
clearly evinced a very different early modern sensibility. 

This early modern sensibility did not emphasise punctuality as a uni- 
versal virtue in the service of a modern capitalist age. It still saw punc- 
tuality as being tied up to the tasteful savouring of desirable objects. 
To them Louis’ adage did not prove that even kings now ought to 
be punctual, but that only kings who could afford beautifully crafted 
watches could be punctual. Punctuality was not the key to a sensibility 
that marked the subjects of industrial capitalist discipline, but one that 
marked the exquisite tastes of a courtly society. Mechanical watches 
in Calcutta at the time of John Company then were not instruments 
of precision. Neither were they the shock troops of a new industrial 
time discipline. They were instead highly desirable objects in a world 
of destabilised social hierarchies that looked back towards a courtly 
society of delicate tastes and conspicuous consumption. 

The desire itself was neither for utility nor practical comfort, but 
rather for perfection and beauty. Smith called the object of this prodigal 
desire the ‘beauty of the watch’s arrangement’; Clift put it down to the 
‘capriciousness of human appetite’. Essentially, neither author could 
really define it. The desire was ineffable but somehow linked to the 
beauty of craftsmanship. It was clearly akin to the desire for ‘frivolous 
trinkets’ that marked feudal elites. It was a distinct aesthetic sensibil- 
ity. But in the fluid and transitional world of the colonial capital, such 
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feudal desires had become dislodged from their traditionally guarded 
social stations. Poor men’s sons, both British and Bengali, were aspir- 
ing to and achieving the wealth to own such prestige objects. Now 
even the son of a peasant could, potentially, display the politeness of 
kings. In so doing however, they also redeployed the watches to mark 
themselves off from world of poverty from whence they had emerged. 

The Marxist historiography of mechanical watches, in its quest to 
unpack the emergence of a new regime of time discipline that accom- 
panied industrial capitalism, has (somewhat predictably) commenced 
with the production of a new time-sense through railways, schools, 
and offices. In this analysis, the decisions of individuals to acquire 
watches are relatively unimportant. They are almost forced to do so 
once the larger state and commercial establishment has fabricated a 
regime of time discipline. Once we move to the late 18th century how- 
ever, an attention to the consumption of watches becomes inescap- 
able. With it also comes a necessary attention, as we have seen, to the 
rather irrational force of desire. In this chapter, I have not been able to 
excavate the desires for watches in any great depth. But I have demon- 
strated that contemporary authorities were clear that there was very 
little utility for personal watches and their consumption was mainly 
driven by desire. But how does the individual desire of the consumer 
intersect with the larger social orientations of the era? How did the 
producer’s desires and those of the consumer coalesce and get general- 
ised through shared idioms of taste that come to define the orientation 
of an epoch? 

Gautam Bhadra is perhaps one of the few historians who has con- 
sistently tried to develop an analytic apparatus that would allow us 
to explore the almost mysterious process through which individual 
desires blend into epochal orientations. In his classic history of Ben- 
gali reading practices, he has marshalled resources from theoreticians 
as diverse as the 20th-century French semiotician, Roland Barthes, 
and the 10th/11th-century Kashmiri aestheticist, Abhinavagupta, to 
develop an analytical repertoire to study desire. Bhadra identifies two 
basic desires that confront each other in the text — bibiksha and bubod- 
hoyisha. The former is the author’s desire to represent or express and 
the latter the reader’s desire to comprehend. Both these forms of desire 
approach each other in search of fulfilment. Their unity (sabridayata) 
also opens up a possibility of their transcendence and ‘socialisation’ 
(samajikata). Bhadra’s ‘social’, derived as it is from Sanskrit aesthetic 
theory, is not the same as the ‘social’ of ‘social history’. Instead, the 
‘social’ here means any temporary grouping oriented towards a com- 
mon or shared goal. The socialisation of the desires of the author and 
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the reader therefore means the emergence of an aesthetic community 
devoted to a common purpose underwritten by a shared desire.°! 
Bhadra’s idea of the ‘social’ then is not incompatible with what Wish- 
nitzer describes as a ‘temporal community’. 

If we transpose ‘producer’ and ‘consumer’ for Bhadra’s ‘author’ and 
‘reader’, his analytic framework can serve to illuminate a new history 
of the emergence of time discipline in the late 19th century. This new 
history, instead of ignoring the desire-driven consumption of mechani- 
cal watches over the previous century, would in fact excavate how 
individual desires were stoked, cultivated, and eventually ‘socialised’ 
into a seemingly objective new time-sense that could then be translated 
into a new regime of time discipline. Indeed we might say that instead 
of focusing on the time-sense alone, we need to attend to how sense 
and sensibility mutually inform each other, viz. how aesthetic sensibili- 
ties mutually interacted with a new sense of time.” 

Industrial capitalism’s strict temporal regime did not emerge tout 
court and then get transposed onto other pre-existing time regimes 
across the world. Rather, it emerged differently in different historical 
contexts by retrospectively creating smoothly linear historicist gene- 
alogies for itself even while retaining traces of more intractably local 
pasts. But as long as we do not dispense with the historicist imagina- 
tion and relocate the specific recalibration of desires between produc- 
ers and consumers of artifactual time-sense, we will not be able to 
appreciate the contingencies and open-endedness of history. So long 
as we do not appreciate those contingent possibilities, we will not 
be able to understand why was there a thriving market for bejew- 
elled watches in late 18th-century Calcutta, long before the emergence 
of the railways, schools and massive administrative apparatuses. In 
short, so long as we do not step out of the proverbial ‘waiting room 
of history’, we will not be able to look at the ghost of Brajamohan 
Dutt in the eye.© 
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Mourning, memory, and cultural politics 


Shukla Sanyal 


On 11 August 1908, a Bengali teenager named Khudiram Bose was 
hanged in Muzaffarpur Jail in Bihar, following his judgement and 
sentencing by Judge Berthoud in the town’s Sessions Court on 13 
June 1908. Khudiram had been found guilty of causing the death of 
the mother-daughter duo of Mrs. Kennedy and Ms. Kennedy when 
he threw a bomb at a horse carriage in which the women were travel- 
ling on the night of 30 April 1908. Khudiram’s intended target had 
been the former Chief Presidency Magistrate of Kolkata, Mr. Kings- 
ford (who had recently been transferred to Muzaffarpur) but he had 
mistaken the Kennedy carriage for that of Kingsford. After throwing 
the bomb, Khudiram and his partner in the enterprise, 19-year-old 
Prafulla Chaki, fled from the scene and soon parted ways. Khudiram 
was arrested early the next morning and produced in the District Mag- 
istrate’s Court. Prafulla was tracked down in Mokama-Ghat station 
on 2 May but shot himself dead in order to avoid arrest. Since their 
deaths, Khudiram and Prafulla Chaki have passed into history as two 
of the earliest martyrs of the revolutionary nationalist movement and 
their deeds occupy a special place in the landscape of collective mem- 
ory in Bengal. 

The revolutionary nationalist movement in Bengal that aimed to 
destabilise the British government (with the ultimate aim of wresting 
political independence) by terrorising its personnel through a series of 
attacks on the administration and its supporters, had launched some 
efforts in this direction since 1907 but they had proven unsuccessful.! 
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Khudiram and Prafulla’s attempt failed as well, but it attracted wide- 
spread attention, not only in Bengal but all over India, because of the 
way the events unfolded. The gruesome, though unintended deaths 
of the Kennedys were widely reported and the incident drew wide- 
spread public attention to the revolutionary nationalist movement. 
The Indian and especially the Bengali psyche was shaken and stirred 
at the spectacle of two young men, drawn from the literate middle 
classes, risking their futures to launch a frontal attack on a symbol of 
colonial despotism and fearlessly giving up their lives in the process. 

Contemporary newspapers and journals drew attention to the fact 
that the colonised subjects had struck a symbolic blow at the colonial 
masters. Bengalis, derided for long by the British as a weak, effemi- 
nate, and cowardly people had finally struck back revealing the true 
depths of their courage and character. Moreover, they had struck terror 
into the hearts of the British whose aura of arrogance and invincibility 
had now been convincingly and forever shattered. Stories circulated 
of the rear-guard actions taken by the British community in Muzaffa- 
rpur and their newfound fear of their hitherto much-despised Bengali 
subjects.? There was criticism from some quarters of the violent acts 
committed but others sought to put the tragedy in perspective by argu- 
ing that the actions of Prafulla and Khudiram should not be judged 
by the horrible consequences alone, but by the motives as well. It was 
the pain and suffering of their oppressed compatriots to which the 
rulers of the county were completely indifferent that had impelled the 
two to go down the path of nihilism and anarchism.’ The event and 
its aftermath went a long way in forging bonds of emotion among a 
people who vicariously shared in the experience and felt themselves to 
be part of the same collective community called the nation. The event 
continued to live on in popular memory and is commemorated even 
today both as collective trauma and nationalist triumph. 


Martyrdom and commemoration 


Though public commemoration of the martyrdom of Khudiram and 
Prafulla only became possible after the achievement of independ- 
ence, their selfless deaths were celebrated in the pre-independence 
days through song, poetry, and writings in the nationalist press and 
underground propaganda. In course of time, other figures who gave 
up their lives in the pursuit of freedom, both men and women, like 
Kanailal Dutta, Satyen Bose, Jatindranath Mukhopadhyay, Jatin Das, 
Binay-Badal-Dinesh, Surya Sen, Pritilata Wadeddar, and many others, 
took their places in the pantheon of political martyrs of Bengal, with 
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the martyrdom of Khudiram emerging as the original reference point 
for commemorating their actions. The martyr narratives told of the 
selflessness and patriotism of the revolutionaries and especially cel- 
ebrated the courage shown by them in their last hours. After independ- 
ence, associations were set up, monuments and memorials constructed, 
historic sites designated and biographies and memoirs written to keep 
alive the memory of the martyrs. The subject of revolutionary nation- 
alism is a very important chapter in the collective autobiography of 
the Bengali people that has been scripted in postcolonial times and 
the central motif in the revolutionary narrative is that of martyrdom. 

This chapter explores the process through which martyrdom has 
emerged as the most potent symbol in the representation and com- 
memoration of militant nationalism and demonstrates how this rep- 
resentation has influenced our reception and understanding of the 
movement. It seeks to uncover the many layers of meaning that under- 
lie the concept and meaning of ‘martyrdom’ in the context of the Ben- 
gal revolutionary movement and argues that the tremendous amount 
of functional, symbolic, and ideological freightage contained in this 
category has influenced the social reception and cultural memory of 
this movement. For reasons of space and for the fact that the early 
martyrs have remained central to the later narratives, this chapter 
focuses on the early revolutionary period. By drawing on the contro- 
versies generated at various times by the forms and terms of com- 
memorating the movement, it explores how a society constructs and 
transmits its memories, memories that are often affected by changing 
power relations among social groups, as well as evolving sensibili- 
ties that may influence a society’s sense of its own identity. It demon- 
strates that memory is a powerful cultural force with which peoples 
and nations seek to symbolically organise their relationship with the 
past and, consequently, exploration of this symbolic universe provides 
important insights into the type of identity they seek to construct and 
legitimise in the present. 

Partha Chatterjee has commented that even as Bengalis tried to 
make sense of the events of 1908 in terms of traditional notions of 
martyrdom and heroism the newness of the event lay in the demon- 
stration of the fact that the young were ready to give up their lives in 
the service of an imagined entity called the nation.* Here, I will go 
further and argue that even the idea of martyrdom in the context of 
revolutionary nationalist politics in the early 20th century was a nov- 
elty and one whose importance in establishing communication at the 
ideological, emotional, and functional level between the revolutionar- 
ies and the general public deserves attention. 
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The English term ‘martyr’ was derived from the Greek word mar- 
turos meaning witness and was adopted in the course of the Middle 
Ages. The Arabic word shahid has the same meaning. In the Quran 
martyrdom is predominantly associated with bearing witness to one’s 
faith and the good of one’s community. References to martyrdom in 
the sense of sacrificing one’s life for upholding one’s religion is rare. It 
was only later that the concept of shahid as one who sacrifices one’s life 
in holy war gained currency. Another notion of martyrdom that was 
common to both Christendom and the Shiite branch of Islam was that 
of the martyr as one who voluntarily suffers torture and other trials 
rather than renounce one’s faith.° This notion of martyrdom is absent 
in Hindu theology where bali or sacrifice does not carry the same con- 
notation of voluntarily sacrificing one’s life in holy battle. Therefore 
a new word that carried the same meaning had to be coined in Ben- 
gali revolutionary discourse. The early revolutionary nationalists were 
overwhelmingly upper caste, educated Hindu males and in keeping 
with this identity, early revolutionary rhetoric employed chaste San- 
skrit terms like atmabali, atmabuti, or atmamedh (self-sacrifice) in the 
sense of voluntarily sacrificing one’s life for the country. Thus a rep- 
resentative propaganda pamphlet of the early period of revolutionary 
nationalism proclaimed, 


Abar ghumaile? Uttho, jagroto hayo 
Matribhumir jonyo jathasadhyo cheshta koriya atmaboli dao. 


Have you fallen asleep again? Rise, Awaken! 
Strive to your utmost for your Motherland and sacrifice 
yourselves! 


The pamphlet goes on to laud the self-sacrifice of Khudiram, 
Prafulla Chaki, and Kanailal and exhorts the youth of Bengal to fol- 
low the example of the martyrs and embark on the noble enterprise to 
release the Motherland from chains and bring peace to the spirits of 
the dead martyrs who were thirsting for revenge. It assured its read- 
ers that ‘sacred stories’ of their perseverance would flow like a holy 
river throughout the land.° But merely bestowing heroic status on the 
revolutionary dead by the propagandists did not automatically elevate 
the former to the status of political martyrs. Only if the larger commu- 
nity accepted the revolutionary interpretation of their actions as self- 
sacrifice for the purpose of the individual, but more importantly social, 
redemption would these deaths carry the necessary emotional weight 
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and meaning. If the violent acts of the revolutionaries repelled the pub- 
lic and cast a shadow over their heroic deaths, their sacrifices would 
have been in vain. But as it turned out, in the politically charged envi- 
ronment of early 20th-century Bengal, the spectacle of revolutionaries 
embracing death for the nationalist cause evoked powerful emotions 
and the concept of martyrdom provided the frame or matrix within 
which people came to understand and give meaning to the death of the 
revolutionaries. 

The Partition of Bengal in 1905 was followed by the Swadeshi 
Movement,’ which developed into a mass agitation and went a long 
way in forging an emotional bond among the people. The Swadeshi 
Movement helped mobilise popular resentment against the colonial 
rulers and the failure of constitutional politics to secure concrete 
political reforms left sections of the public open to embracing new 
political ideologies and methods. The repressive methods of the 
colonial government while trying to restore order in the wake of the 
Swadeshi Movement only strengthened the resolve of increasing num- 
bers of nationalists to defy the government. The government became 
marked as the ‘Other’ or the enemy of the people and the latter rallied 
together to oppose the enemy. This particular political context helped 
the revolutionaries to build bridges of communication with the gen- 
eral public and legitimise the politics of revolutionary nationalism. 

The ideology of revolutionary nationalism was propagated mainly 
by radical journals such as Sandhya, Jugantar, and Bande Mata- 
ram, and put into practice through acts of violence that targeted the 
colonial administration. Though the government and its supporters 
denounced such acts as that committed by anarchists and terrorists, 
the movement became associated with ideas of courage, sacrifice, and 
freedom in the public imagination. The first signs of the formation of 
a collective identity that enveloped both the revolutionaries and the 
public within a common fold was the attention that the actions and 
subsequent trials and executions of the condemned revolutionaries 
garnered, as well as the outpouring of emotions, sometimes bordering 
on hysteria, among the general public on the occasion of their funer- 
als. Newspapers offered vivid descriptions of the last hours of the men 
who had been condemned to hang in the gallows as also details of 
the last farewells offered to the heroes. The Statesman reported on 
2 May 1908 that large crowds assembled in Muzaffarpur station to 
catch a glimpse of the boy Khudiram, who while climbing into the 
phaeton that carried him away, ‘lustily cried Bande-Mataram.’* The 
Sanjivani, in its report of 16 July 1908, wrote that when the death 
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sentence of Khudiram Bose was confirmed by the High Court, stu- 
dents carried out a procession in College Square singing the popular 
nationalist song, ‘No matter if life is to be laid down in thy work in 
this world,’ by uttering Bande Mataram (sic).? 

The content of the last report indicates that not only were young 
people admiring Khudiram’s actions from the side-lines but also iden- 
tifying with the act of self-sacrifice undertaken in the service of the 
nation. Khudiram’s stoic conduct during his trial, his indifference 
towards all his lawyers’ attempts to win clemency for him and his utter 
fearlessness in the hour of his death has become the stuff of legend. 
Khudiram’s funeral was a quiet affair carried out under strict govern- 
mental surveillance, but there was enough indication of the depth of 
the emotions evoked within the larger community by the spectacle 
of his death. Policemen guarded his funeral route but, despite this, 
people in large numbers lined the roads as the funeral cortege passed 
by. Flowers were showered on Khudiram in the cremation ground till 
they completely covered his body. Loud cries of Bande Mataram rent 
the air after his ashes were submerged in the Gandak river.'° But it was 
the funeral of another revolutionary, Kanailal Dutta, that took place 
in Kolkata on 10 November 1908 that set the nationalist imagination 
on fire and impelled the government to change its policy of allowing 
public funerals for revolutionaries. 

Kanailal Dutta was being held as an under-trial prisoner in Alipore 
Jail along with some other members of a revolutionary secret society 
for taking part in a conspiracy against the government when, he, 
together with his compatriot Satyen Bose, shot dead Naren Gosain 
who had turned an informer for the government. News of this killing 
electrified the nation and Kanai and Satyen became heroes overnight. 
It was rumoured that Surendranath Banerjea, the moderate politi- 
cian and editor of the Bengalee newspaper had distributed sweets in 
his office in celebration of the event. Even the newspaper Pioneer, a 
mouthpiece of imperialism carried a laudatory article on the brav- 
ery of their actions.!! First Kanai and then Satyen were sentenced 
to death by hanging. In the days before his hanging Kanai appeared 
to acquire super-human qualities in the eyes of his co-prisoners. 
Upendranath Bandopadhyay, a co-prisoner, wrote about Kanai in his 
memoirs that he seemed to take his death sentence with absolute 
indifference, his face betraying neither sorrow nor distress. Kanailal’s 
jailor reported to Upendranath that the former had put on an aston- 
ishing 16 pounds after his sentencing and this surprising equanimity 
in the face of approaching death indicated to the latter that Kanai 
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had attained some eternal truth so that death and life no longer mat- 
tered to him.” 

On the day of Kanai’s execution on 10 November 1908, thousands 
gathered before the jail gate and escorted the body in a huge pro- 
cession to the Keoratala burning ghat in Kolkata. According to eye- 
witness accounts, people from all over India travelled to Kolkata to 
pay their last respects to the departed hero and they wept bitterly as 
they did so. Ramananda Chattopadhyay, editor of the journal Prabasi 
that had earlier strongly criticised terrorist violence as cowardly and 
unethical, was said to have walked barefoot in the procession. After 
the cremation, the members of the crowd jostled to collect pieces of 
Kanailal’s mortal remains. Small pieces of his bones were carried off 
as relics. Containers, including silver boxes, were produced to collect 
his ashes while pinches of ash were packed into paper parcels for sale 
as souvenirs. ! 

Meanwhile, on the night of 9 November, Nandalal Banerjee, the 
Inspector for Singhbhum responsible for Prafulla Chaki’s arrest, was 
killed by unknown assailants in Kolkata’s Serpentine Lane. When news- 
papers published the news on the morning of 10 November, it provided 
further evidence that the lessons provided by revolutionary actions were 
being learnt well. Soon after the incident, the Pioneer praised the actions 
of Kanai and Satyen and concluded that, ‘If Bengalis like to enthrone 
those two young men hereafter in popular remembrance, it is not easy 
to see how anyone can justly object to the action.’ 

Though the Pioneer had surprisingly broken ranks with fel- 
low imperialists, its comment aptly illustrated what was at stake 
between the two warring parties. The government and its support- 
ers had stridently denounced revolutionary action as terrorism and 
they used the term to indicate that these acts were illegitimate forms 
of violence against the legally constituted state. The revolutionary 
nationalists, however, saw their actions as justified, for their attacks 
on the state were intended to carry the ideological message that the 
colonial state had no moral and legal standing with the people it col- 
onised and therefore deserved to be destroyed. The adulation that 
the larger community showered upon the revolutionaries who had 
died for the cause demonstrated that the message had gone down 
well and that large sections of the community to which the mes- 
sage had been directed saw the violence as legitimate. What is more, 
the attainment of martyr status by its protagonists also served to 
associate the revolutionary movement with notions of sacredness or 
religiosity that influenced the way the martyrs were remembered in 
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future and this further aided the acceptance of militant nationalism 
among the wider public. 


Sacrifice and religiosity 


It has been widely recognised that though revolutionary movements 
might have secular objectives, deep-seated patterns of religious think- 
ing often underlie the ways in which the revolutionaries understand 
their own actions.’ The willingness of the martyrs to give up their 
lives for the larger cause link their actions to a fundamental form of 
religiosity, i.e. sacrifice or bali. Bali was usually performed for the res- 
toration of social order that had been disrupted for a reason. The act 
of bali indicated that the body of the individual victim was being sac- 
rificed for the welfare of the larger body politic. The religious idea that 
from the spilt blood of sacrifice, new seed will arise, which is basically 
the idea of redemption or regeneration, recurs in revolutionary propa- 
ganda which describes the blood of the martyrs as raktabeej, literally 
the seed of blood. Revolutionary propaganda compared the acts of 
the revolutionaries with that of religious figures to make clear the reli- 
gious associations.'* The sacred language that was used to describe the 
departed revolutionaries and their actions had the effect of increasing 
the moral power of political martyrdom. 

A clear example of this process of sacralisation is to be found in 
the actions of the crowd after the cremation of Kanailal. In carrying 
away pieces of his bones and ashes, the crowd transformed his mortal 
remains into holy relics and bestowed an aura of sacredness on his 
actions. The memorialisation of the martyrs sent out the message that 
through their sacrifice for the cause of the nation, the revolutionaries 
had overcome death and continued to remain alive in the minds and 
hearts of their compatriots. Hence the appellation of mrityunjayi or 
conqueror of death attached to them and the quality of amaratva or 
immortality conferred on them. 

In the years that followed, the memory of the early martyrs con- 
tinued to reverberate in the public sphere. Thus the martyrdom of 
Khudiram was celebrated in song and poetry throughout Bengal. The 
most popular of these songs was ekbar biday de ma/ ghure ashi (Bid 
me farewell for now mother/ before I come back again). The creator 
of this song has not been identified though it has been variously specu- 
lated that the author was one Pitambar Das of Bankura or a blind beg- 
gar or a folk poet. A wistful ode to Khudiram’s martyrdom, the song 
continues to resonate in popular memory and has the power to evoke 
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intense emotions even today. The song has more than one version and 
there are some interesting variations in the lines of the various ver- 
sions. For instance, one version goes, 


Hatey jodi thakto chhora/ tor Khudey ki porto dhara/ 
Raktaganga boyey jeto/dekhto Bharatbashi// 


Had there been a knife in (his) hand/your Khude would not have been 
captured 


A river of blood would have flowed/people of India would have 
looked on. 


Or again, 


Thakto jodi tattughoral Khudiram ki porto dhara/ 
Ek chabuke choley jetam/ Goyagangakashi// 


Had there been a pony, Khudiram would never have been 
captured, 

One smite of the whip and I would have been in 
Gaya-Ganga-Kashi. 


These alternative versions seek to underline the fearlessness of the 
fallen hero by pointing out that had Khudiram been armed, he never 
would have allowed himself to be captured alive. Presumably, the 
underlying feeling of the creator of this version was that Prafulla 
Chaki had the perfect martyrdom because he had managed to evade 
being captured by the enemy and had literally performed atmabali. 
In the hierarchy of martyrdom, taking one’s life appeared to have a 
higher status than death by hanging. This sentiment is expressed in a 
song celebrating the martyrdom of Prafulla Chaki. 


Aji-o tomaye bhulitey parini 
Bir Prafulla Chaki 


% 


Tabo pabitra shukathor deho 
Sparshitey kabhu parey nai kebo 
Nijo hatey diley paran abuti 
Bandhon laj dhaki// 
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I have not been able to forget you 
Brave Prafulla Chaaki 


On your body strong and pure 
No hands have been laid 

You sacrificed your own life 
Evading the shame of capture. 


However, at the time that the events occurred, Khudiram’s execution 
had a higher impact on the popular imagination than Prafulla’s suicide, 
mainly because the events leading to Khudiram’s hanging including his 
much-publicised trial played out in the public sphere, fully engaging 
the emotions of an adoring public. It may also be pointed out that the 
song ekbar biday de ma did not go down well with all revolutionar- 
ies, because they felt that it did not do justice to Khudiram’s memory 
because of its whiny tone.” 

The reason that some revolutionaries found the tone of this 
song galling becomes clear when we look at the standard historical 
imagery memorialising the martyr/shahid Khudiram. In the repre- 
sentations, the emphasis is invariably on his heroism and his com- 
posure in the face of death. The use of the term shahid immediately 
evokes certain emotions and imagery in the mind of the listener and 
bears testimony to the symbolic power of words. Popular images of 
Khudiram that are well known throughout West Bengal go to sup- 
port this contention. 

Thus a widely distributed photograph of Khudiram in prison, 
ubiquitous in commemorative textbooks, shows the young boy, who 
appears frail though quite unfazed, under police escort. The contrast 
with the bronze bust erected in Khudiram’s memory at the site of the 
bomb blast in Muzaffarpur, is striking. It shows a robust Khudiram, 
with his arms crossed, looking fearless and composed and it is evident 
that the sculptor is making a distinct effort to bestow on the figure the 
aura of Greek heroes of yore. It was this image that was replicated in 
a stamp commemorating Khudiram. Figure 7.1, a bronze sculpture of 
Khudiram in Kolkata, also gives to Khudiram an otherworldly quality 
that is in keeping with his status as a martyr. It shows Khudiram with 
his face turned upwards, clearly absorbed in transcendent thought 
even while his mortal body marches on earth. Other popular portraits 
of Khudiram sometimes show him with a halo around his head mak- 
ing the identification with the divine complete. In contrast, a bronze 
bust erected in Khudiram’s memory at the site of the bomb blast in 
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Figure 7.1 Statue of Khudiram Bose in Kolkata 


Source: Author’s personal collection 


Muzaffarpur shows a robust Khudiram, with his arms crossed, look- 
ing fearless and composed. It is evident that the sculptor is making a 
distinct effort to bestow on the figure the aura of Greek heroes of yore. 
Yet another bronze sculpture of Khudiram in Kolkata gives him an 
otherworldly quality that is in keeping with his status as a martyr. In 
it, a Khudiram is again shown with his face turned upwards, absorbed 
in transcendent thought even while his mortal body marches on earth. 
Other popular portraits of Khudiram sometimes show him with a halo 
around his head making the identification with the divine complete. 
Khudiram’s martyrdom also became the point of origin for the 
subsequent martyr narratives that have become a part of the political 
folklore in Bengal. Thus, it was widely reported that when Kanailal 
was asked during his interrogation how he had managed to procure 
a pistol within the jail premises he replied that the soul of Khudiram 
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had given it to him. It may be noted in this context that Khudiram 
had also compared his approaching execution with the performance of 
jabarbrata, which was the medieval practice of Rajput women immo- 
lating themselves in order to avoid capture by the enemy.'® Khudiram 
was establishing a relationship between the past and the present 
through what is called a schema, which is to understand the actions of 
a person or a set of events in terms of other actions or events that had 
happened in the past.’ Through the schema a chain of communication 
is established between past and present when networks of meaning are 
transported over time by transcending barriers that are set up by tem- 
poral discontinuities and also by adapting the meaning of such past 
events to evolving contexts in the present. The use of such schemata 
reveals how cultural values and beliefs that a society holds dear come 
into play during critical historical conjunctures and provides it with 
resources of the imagination to tide over times of crises. 

Revolutionary writings that were published at various times, includ- 
ing memoirs, propaganda pamphlets, and articles in journals, writings 
that were quite often banned by the colonial government, reinforced 
memories of the early martyrs. These memoirs helped to associate ster- 
ling qualities of the nobility of mind, as well as physical prowess with 
the personalities of the early martyr-heroes and cast a halo of sacrality 
over the historical events. Among early works of the genre was the 
extended essay Biplabi Shahid Kanailal written by Motilal Roy, the 
well-known revolutionary of Chandernagore and serialised from 1922 
in the journal titled Prabartak. When the essay appeared in book form 
it sold out in a couple of days. The British government banned the 
second edition soon after it appeared. The portrait of Kanailal that 
emerges from the pages is an arresting one, of a sensitive, idealistic, 
and courageous young boy who devoted his considerable talents to the 
one aim of securing freedom for his country.”° 

The events surrounding the deaths of the revolutionaries were often 
depicted with a touch of the supernatural. One such story that was first 
recounted by Nalinikanta Gupta in his memoir, Smritir Pata, is espe- 
cially intriguing. It concerns the events following the death of Prafulla 
Chakrabarty, arguably the first martyr of the revolutionary movement 
in Bengal. Prafulla Chakraborty and his fellow revolutionaries, Barin 
Ghose, Ullaskar Dutta and Nalinikanta Gupta were entrusted with the 
task of checking the efficacy of a bomb that had been built by Ullaskar 
Dutta. Accordingly, the group set off for a place called Dighiria Pahar 
in Deoghar in the state of Bihar in January 1908. But the enterprise 
went horribly wrong during its execution and Prafulla was killed while 
Ullaskar was grievously injured. The group carried Ullaskar from the 
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site but were forced to leave Prafulla’s body behind. Unable to forget 
their fellow comrade, Nalini and Upendranath revisited the site after 
three days and found to their astonishment that Prafulla’s body had 
not suffered any kind of decomposition. On the next visit to the site 
they found that the body had disappeared, leaving absolutely no trace 
behind, not even marks of blood.?! These martyr narratives, needless 
to say, contributed to the popular fascination with the dead heroes and 
kept them alive in popular memory. The pain and loss of death were 
compensated to a certain extent by the knowledge that the martyrs 
still lived, in memory, imagination, and emotion if not in their physical 
bodies.” The same sentiment is expressed in the famous song ekbar 
biday de ma referred to in preceding discussion: 


Dash mash dash din pareyljanmo nebo mashir gharey mago/ 
Takhon chinte jodi na parish ma, dekhbi galay phansi// | 


I will be born again in my maternal aunt’s home 
After 10 months and 10 days 

If you cannot recognise me then 

Look for the marks of the noose on my neck. 


The politics of collective memory 


The language of martyrdom continued to dominate revolutionary 
remembrance in post-independence years in Bengal, renamed West 
Bengal in partitioned India. The meanings and memories sedimented 
in the martyr narratives framed the unwritten rules that governed the 
construction of cultural memory or cultural tradition and the latter, in 
turn, provided insights into how the community viewed its political 
heroes. But cultural or public memory does not encapsulate or envelop 
the whole of a society’s living reality, which includes the tensions and 
differences among ideologies, values, and beliefs among diverse social 
groups that co-habit in a particular social or geographical space, be it 
family, locality, region, or nation. These groups interpret and remember 
events in different and even conflicting ways, so that the construction 
of a collective or public memory becomes a problematic proposition. 
The very concept of cultural or collective memory has, in fact, 
engendered a great deal of conflict among scholars ever since the soci- 
ologist Maurice Halbwachs introduced the term into intellectual dis- 
course in 1925.73 Halbwachs contended that individual memory could 
only be formed and shaped within a cultural context, which he termed 
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‘the social frame of memory’. But this view gave rise to concerns about 
the nature of collective memory and the methods through which it 
could be studied. Since diverse groups living in society have different 
perspectives on the past, could collective or social memory ever be 
studied as a homogenous whole? Against this argument other scholars 
pointed out that collective memory should not be treated as merely the 
sum of individual memories. The ‘whole . . . is bigger than the sum of 
its parts.’** Collective memory is that which functions as a cement to 
hold a group together because it ‘overcomes symbolically real social 
and political conflicts in order to give the illusion of a community to 
people who in fact have very different interests.’ 

The term ‘collective memory’ is often used as a shorthand for the 
repertoire of myth, legends, values, beliefs, and customs transmitted 
across generations through cultural artefacts, both written documents 
and visual representations, that a community draws upon in order to 
affirm an identity in the present. Collective memory, however vague 
the term, has coercive power. It sets the parameters within which acts 
of remembrance have to be carried out. When commemorative acts do 
not conform to the unwritten rules provided by the social frame of ref- 
erence, social tensions surface. These tensions appear to be unavoid- 
able for collective memory, even while it strives for hegemonic power 
it is often confronted by strong currents of alternative memories which 
claim to represent the past differently. These tensions may be resolved 
through accommodation or they may permanently fracture the unity 
of the community and lead to a parting of ways among groups who 
have divergent claims on and therefore conflicting memories of the 
past.”° Such conflicts may lead to a reorganisation of historical tradi- 
tion through the foregrounding and inclusion of new elements from 
the landscape of collective memory. Collective memory thus becomes 
a site for the playing out of operations of power in society, which in 
turn indicates the changing dynamics of relationships among different 
social groups. 

Turning to the revolutionary nationalist movement we find that 
such tensions became very evident in the post-independence period 
as well, when the freedom movement and the nation-state continued 
to be commemorated through representations and practices. In the 
post-1947 era however, the public space for the institutionalisation 
and dissemination of nationalist commemoration came increasingly 
to be arrogated and occupied by the state and its delegated repre- 
sentatives. The framework of rules and regulations that would hith- 
erto govern nationalist remembrance were laid down to conform to 
the conventions of the political culture being promoted by the state. 
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Commemoration that did not conform to the official cultural frame- 
work was frowned upon. But the state’s claim to sole possession and 
representation of the patriotic past was contested not only by the 
guardians of community practice but sometimes also by official rep- 
resentatives at the regional and local level. It was during this period 
that conflicts between ideologies of different political movements and 
struggles for power among competing centres began to surface and 
public commemoration became a site for such conflicts. Revolutionary 
nationalism became embroiled in the politics of cultural memory as 
well, thus pointing to the continuing struggle for power among politi- 
cal movements in the post-1947 period. 

Khudiram’s death anniversary was first publicly commemorated 
at the Institute Hall of Calcutta University on 11 August 1947 and 
Prafulla Chaki’s on 2 May 1948 at the Indian Institution Hall. This 
was accompanied by attempts to confer on the martyrs a more visible 
place in the nation’s commemorative sites and ceremonies. Proposals 
were put forward by patriotic organisations to rename Mokama-Ghat 
station as Prafulla Chaki station and Free School Street where Prafulla 
Chaki’s remains are interred as Prafulla Chaki Street.”” But these pro- 
posals do not appear to have made much headway in the corridors 
of governmental power. The government gave a much more direct 
rebuff to the commemorative societies when Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
first Prime Minister of independent India backed out from laying the 
foundation stone in a site dedicated to raising a statue of Khudiram at 
Muzaffarpur on 2 April 1949, even though the ceremony was to take 
place during the session of the Bihar Provincial Congress. It was unof- 
ficially reported that Nehru, as a follower of Gandhi, did not want 
to be seen conferring legitimacy on a movement that was associated 
with violence. For the leader of the Congress Party, which stood for 
a specific political ideology, Khudiram’s primary identity was not that 
of a martyr who had sacrificed himself for the nation but of a practi- 
tioner of violence. Nehru’s stance drew a strong reaction from several 
quarters with even the Congress leaders of Bihar preferring to align 
themselves with the commemorative community.”® An editorial in the 
Hindustan Standard of 3 May 1949 aptly summed up the main issues 
involved in the controversy: 


At Muzaffarpur on April 2, the foundation stone was laid of a 
memorial raised to the martyr Kshudiram who forty one years 
ago fearlessly courted the gallows while in his teens. It was 
previously announced that the Prime Minister of India, Pan- 
dit Jawaharlal Nehru, would perform the ceremony of laying 
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the foundation stone of the sacred edifice erected in memory 
of one of the pioneers of the our freedom movement. Unfor- 
tunately, at the last moment, Panditji declined to come to 
Muzaffarpur to lay the foundation stone of Kshudiram memo- 
rial. That news came to the multitude as a rude shock. And 
what was even more shocking was the cause of his refusal. 
Panditji, as it is reported, revoked his consent to lay the foun- 
dation stone of the Memorial to the gallant revolutionary 
because being a Congressman wedded to the Gandhian doc- 
trine of non-violence, he could not pay tribute to one who was 
a believer in the cult of violence. 

(all emphases mine)?’ 


The debate over the legitimacy of Khudiram and Prafulla’s actions 
had begun right from the time the bomb throwing had been reported. 
Several newspapers had condemned the violence of the actions and 
had made it plain that in their opinion assassinations and bomb 
throwing could not be a part of any legitimate political ideology. 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika described them not as martyrs ‘but as 
harebrained and half-witted young men who are utterly incapable 
of judging the effects of their criminal folly’.°° These differences in 
perception, reception, and remembrance of the events persisted over 
the years and surfaced at moments such as those described earlier. 
Those who opposed the commemoration of Khudiram chose to focus 
on violence as the primary sign of the movement as opposed to the 
memorialists to whom Khudiram was a martyr above all, the con- 
tested memories stemming from differences of perspectives on the 
past. But it should also be noted that collective memory is fluid and 
shaped by social context. In the years that followed, the necessity of 
constructing an inclusive nation-state led to the accommodation of 
martyrs within the framework of public memory that the state sought 
to institutionalise. For example, Cellular Jail in the Andamans, where 
many a revolutionary had perished during the years of struggle, either 
at the gallows or as victim of unbearable living conditions, became a 
hallowed site of official commemorative ceremonies. But even within 
this master text of official commemoration lurk subtle sub-texts that 
provide clues to the hierarchy of power within the state structure 
and the relative position of regions within this hierarchy. Thus the 
portraits of the Punjabi martyr Bhagat Singh and his companion in 
action Batukeswar Nandi are displayed in commemoration of revolu- 
tionary nationalism in the Hall of the Indian Parliament but not that 
of Khudiram or Prafulla Chaki. 
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Within the confines of the region as well, the passions that are 
triggered by memory conflicts continue to this day. One particu- 
larly interesting episode of such memory wars brought to the fore 
the vexed question of the relationship between history and pub- 
lic memory. Today it is widely recognised that history and memory 
are not as wide apart as was earlier thought for both history and 
memory are equally susceptible to subjective constructions and 
interpretations of the past. But historians have a responsibility to 
continuously question the past as well as society’s inherited memo- 
ries rather than to conform to its canons. The historian seeks to 
enlighten while the memorialist aims to persuade the public. These 
differing perspectives may place the two in tension. The use of the 
term ‘revolutionary terrorist’ to designate the members of the mili- 
tant nationalist movement that has been the source of much con- 
tention between historians and memorialists is a case in point. The 
historians’ argument that because the goals of the militant national- 
ists were revolutionary while their methods were terroristic, their 
movement could best be described by the term, has been rejected 
by the guardians of popular memory. The conferment of martyr- 
dom on the dead revolutionaries meant that they occupied a space 
that was otherworldly and indisputable, and one that could not be 
tainted by contemporary political ideologies and worldly contexts. 
Hence the use of the term ‘revolutionary terrorist’ by scholars in a 
textbook meant for children studying in government schools caused 
an immediate uproar in the public realm and much embarrassment 
to the government. The controversy was widely reported in the print 
and electronic media that took up the responsibility of protecting 
the memory of the martyrs. The uproar did subside but not before 
prominent historians came out in the media to soothe popular anxi- 
eties and explained that the term did not, by any means, denigrate 
the memory of the revolutionaries.*! 

By way of conclusion it may be said that a study of cultural memory 
both as a shared symbolic universe and a theatre of conflict provides 
us with insight into the mechanisms and processes that enable soci- 
ety to operate as a functioning organism despite its constituent units 
being divided by differences of region, class, gender, political ideology, 
ethnicity etc. Shared representations of the past or collective memory 
may be regarded as a critical factor that enables a group to forge a 
collective identity in the present. The effectiveness of such memories is 
measured by their capacity to evoke the allegiance of the greatest num- 
bers of the group to such symbolic representations and to their ability 
to subsume differences within the framework of a shared symbolic 
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universe. This calls for skilful processes of negotiation and accommo- 
dation that takes into account the different sensitivities, emotions, and 
ideologies of diverse cultural and social groups and changing contexts. 
As a result, collective memory must undergo a process of continuous 
adaptation to changing political, social, and cultural contexts as these 
in turn, lead to changes in the way that a society perceives and under- 
stands its past. 
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PREMCHAND AND THE 
CLIMAX MANQUE 
OF INDIAN HISTORY! 


Ritwik Ranjan 


There are some writers who appear to be more amenable to compara- 
tive analysis than others. Premchand, the celebrated Hindi-Urdu story- 
teller of the nationalist era, can be considered one such author. There 
is an inbuilt invitation to comparativist reading in much of his works, 
thanks to their parallel iterations in Hindi and Urdu. Several distin- 
guished contemporary readings of Premchand’s fiction seek to address 
this bilingualism of Premchand. And yet another layer is added to the 
task of reading Premchand comparatively if we consider his foray into 
historical fiction. As a genre of writing, historical fiction invites us 
to adopt a comparativist point of view as it actualises the possibil- 
ity of re-inscribing statements of history within texts ungoverned by 
the rules of historical discourse. Historical fiction is thus necessarily 
marked by its tardiness, for it can only come into being in the mode of 
re-inscription and iteration. Works of historical fiction make it incum- 
bent upon the readers to refer to history while they process the story. 
They are called upon to take into account, along with the referents in 
the world outside, the epistemic domain of historiography. History as 
a set of constative statements is not erased, but gets foregrounded and 
yet transformed through the work of fiction. As readers, when we keep 
in mind these general characteristics of historical fiction, Premchand’s 
historical stories appear to us to be doubly amenable to comparative 
readings: on account of their genealogical specificities and on account 
of their bilingualism. 

All these factors generating comparison were already there in Prem- 
chand’s ‘Shatranj Ke Khilari’, when, in the late 1970s, comparativ- 
ist discussions of the text gathered further momentum due to Satyajit 
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Ray’s adaptation of the story for the screen. Academic writings com- 
paring the story and the film text have appeared ever since, and one 
of the early examples of these was authored by Urdu scholar Frances 
Pritchett in 1986, who not only compared Premchand’s story with 
Ray’s movie, but also underscored the key differences between the 
Hindi and Urdu versions of the story.* Pritchett especially emphasised 
the differential denouements that appeared in each of these versions. 
Furthermore, the key focus of her essay remained a critical discus- 
sion of the discernible differences between Premchand’s Hindi/Urdu 
text and Ray’s film text, and their corresponding denouements. The 
Hindi/Urdu story of Premchand ends on a tragic note, with telltale 
signs deployed to invoke the readers’ pity. A fight breaks out between 
the chess players, two members of the Awadhi nobility. The invasion 
of Awadh by East India Company failed to rouse them to any action 
at all. Yet, mutually hurled personal slurs force them to defend their 
honour by means of a sword fight. At the end both succumb to their 
wounds. I quote here from a translation based on the Hindi version: 


They both enjoyed luxury, but were not cowards 
[dat fart 4, ora 41]. They had lost their political sentiments 
[usr urat] — why should we die for the King or the king- 
dom. But they did not lack personal valour peafrana dia « - - 
Both fell down wounded and died. The two souls, who did 
not shed even a tear for their emperor, gave up their lives to 
protect their queen and chess.? 


Calling attention to this ending, Pritchett claims that ‘Shatranj Ke 
Khilari’, like all other Premchand stories, is a moral tale, in her words: 
‘Premchand’s judgement is severe and absolutely serious: Lucknow’s 
political decay is not, finally, farcical or absurd, but tragic. Indians 
must learn from it so that it will never be repeated’.* This, hence, is the 
performative force of the story, which is meant to produce politically 
aware subjects who would not ‘repeat’ the tragedies of history. The 
absence of a similar ending in Ray’s film however invites Pritchett’s 
indictment. In the film we are denied the pleasures of pity, for what 
was a conclusive duel in the story is replaced by an altercation between 
the chess players, cut short by an accidental fire from the gun of Mirza 
Sajjad Ali. The film ends with a sequence depicting the soldiers of the 
East India Company marching into Awadh and Mir and Mirza rec- 
onciled, about to begin another game of chess. If Premchand’s story 
was programmed to convince his readers about a certain version of 
history, and hence play a role in producing a specific type of subject, it 
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certainly fails to perform this intended task when it comes to convinc- 
ing the reader-turned-narrator and filmmaker Ray. Subtly but surely, 
Ray rejects Premchand’s ideological message as he recasts the denoue- 
ment of ‘Shatranj Ke Khilari’. 

Pritchett ends her essay by highlighting this distinction but also 
leaves us with a specific cue: ‘Premchand judges, he condemns, but 
he can also praise. Ray does neither. Premchand takes great pains to 
prepare us a “psychological climax,” while Ray takes equal pains to 
deny us one. Climax gives way to anticlimax, with fifty years of the 
20th century in between.”* This last statement seems to suggest that 
the passage of time between Premchand and Ray had something to do 
with the altered denouement of Ray’s rendition. It beckons us toward 
a history of changing literary representations. In the case of ‘Shatranj 
Ke Khilari’ this history is produced by Ray’s repetition of Premchand’s 
fabula, filtered through his renewed narration. 

But looked at from another point of view, both Premchand and 
Ray’s stories figure under the broader rubric of representations of the 
colonial conquest. This is a theme that has obsessed historians in India 
for years, and as is evident from the foregoing references, has also 
seeped into the literary and the cinematic domain. Taking its cue from 
Pritchett’s observation, this chapter seeks to underscore some advan- 
tages of discussing Premchand’s historical fiction under such, more 
capacious, rubric. In this context, it is helpful to note the comparative 
significance of ‘climax manqué’, the idea used by Pritchett to highlight 
Premchand’s technique for portraying British conquest of Awadh in 
‘Shatranj Ke Khilari’. An idiosyncratic outcome awaits the readers of 
this Premchand story. The final confrontation between the soon-to-be- 
colonised Indians and the foreign conquerors, though awaited, fails 
to materialise and the event of conquest, ‘which ought to have been 
deeply feared and energetically resisted, remains a kind of non-event.” 

This unrealised confrontation of the conqueror and the conquered, 
notably, is both extra and intra-diegetic. The missed climax writ large, 
though recounted here in a story, expresses the nationalist author’s dis- 
satisfaction with the real outcome of history. And yet, this moment of 
rift between colonial experience and nationalist expectation provides 
an opportunity to the narrator to invent a denouement, tailor-made 
to inspire the participation of the readers of the story in anti-colonial 
projects. Could we perhaps identify uses of such denouements to sup- 
plant un-actualised climaxes in other colonial texts as well? Do such 
attempts appear elsewhere in Indian literature, or in other stories 
by Premchand besides his much-discussed short fiction ‘Shatranj Ke 
Khilari’? These queries concerning narrative endings are crucial if we 
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recall the important role denouements play in structuring plots. Liter- 
ary theorist Peter Brooks writes: 


We might say that we are able to read present moments — in 
literature and, by extension, in life — as endowed with narra- 
tive meaning only because we read them in anticipation of the 
structuring power of those endings that will retrospectively 
give them the order and significance of plot.’ 


What then is distinctive about the endings of the nationalist narra- 
tives of colonial conquest? Evidently, in the course of the brief chap- 
ter that follows, I cannot do justice to this question. What I attempt, 
nonetheless, is to use Pritchett’s observation concerning the climax 
manqué in ‘Shatranj Ke Khilari’ as a guiding template to read two 
stories, separated by 40 years in between, that narrate the colonial 
conquest of India. 

First, I find it germane to recall here the celebrated 19th-century nov- 
elist and essayist Bankimchandra Chattopadhyay’s historical fiction. 
Chattopadhyay was a key progenitor of nationalist discourse in India 
and one of his obsessions was to grapple with the history of India’s 
subjugation. This made him write copiously on the modern as well 
as pre-modern conquests of India. In this essay, I claim that at the 
inaugural moment of nationalism in late 19th-century colonial India, 
the so-called climax manqué already makes its appearance in one of 
Chattopadhyay’s novels. Next, I focus attention on the era of nation- 
alist upsurge by revisiting Premchand, not of ‘Shatranj Ke Khilari’, 
but of another story published in 1924. Once more Premchand tries 
in that story to come to terms with the missed climax of the colonial 
conquest by rewriting a 19th-century colonial literary work: a fictional 
testimony of a British traveller visiting the kingdom of Awadh. Finally, 
I end with reflections on a 19th-century portrayal of the conquest of 
India generated outside the discursive bounds of nationalism, notice- 
ably free of the specific ideological investments made by the nationalist 
authors in narrating, altering, and refiguring the climax manqué of 
British conquest. 


The climax manqué and the inner domain 


Chattopadhyay’s Anandamath (1882) is a landmark novel in the his- 
tory of modern Indian literature. Based on the historical event of San- 
nyasi and Fakir Insurrections of late 18th-century Bengal and Bihar,* 
Anandamath narrates the tale of a prosperous landowner Mahendra 
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who having lost everything in the wake of the great famine of 1770, 
joins the on-going rebellion of wandering mendicants or the sannyasis. 
The novel’s unequivocal Hindu Supremacist message has remained a 
matter of great discomfort for sections of the Bengali intelligentsia, 
who can hardly deny Chattopadhyay a prominent place in the Bengali 
literary canon and yet can embrace him fully only by jeopardising the 
secular-liberal principles it values. The discomfiture of the liberals is 
compounded by the frequent controversies that have erupted in post- 
colonial India over the status of the song Vande Mataram, present- 
ing the Hindu Right with opportunities to rally around one of its pet 
causes.’ Yet, we might find the denouement of the novel to be as much 
(if not more) interesting from an ideological-critical point of view 
when compared to the song that finds place in the novel. 

Chattopadhyay, like Premchand prepares us for a climax and 
ultimately denies it. There are intermittent events of persecution of 
Muslims by Hindu marauders throughout the novel, backed by an 
incendiary anti-Muslim rhetoric. Consider, for instance, this moment 
from the novel where a Hindu insurrectionist says the following: 
‘Brother, has the day come when we will be able to tear down the 
mosque and build a temple to Radha and Krishna in its place?’!° By 
this and similar other utterances of Chattopadhyay’s characters, it is 
made obvious that Anandamath makes a case for Hindu sovereignty, 
which can only be secured by the exclusion of Muslims — not just 
the rulers, but the community as such - from the emergent political 
community. However, given the realities of the Dual Government of 
late 18th-century Bengal, a direct confrontation with the British forces 
was unavoidable in the process of the formation of a Hindu Raj. In 
the novel, the narrator makes us anticipate this climax, and yet, at 
the moment of the final confrontation substitutes in its place an end- 
ing that makes for an ideological accommodation of the colonial rule. 
The leader of the sannyasi-rebels delivers a sermon to Mahendra, the 
former landowner, where he justifies a tutelage of the English in terms 
of preserving the spiritual inner sphere of the sanatan dharma whose 
significance one can only grasp if the knowledge of the outer sphere is 
mastered first: 


For a long time now the outward knowledge [afaftaxe ey] 
has been lost in this land, and so the true Eternal Code 
[avo wAToAMN] has been lost too. If one wishes to reinstate 
this Code, one must make known the outward knowledge 
first. The outward knowledge no longer exists in this land, 
and there’s no one to teach it; we ourselves are not good at 
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teaching people such things. So we must bring in the out- 
ward knowledge from another country. The English are very 
knowledgeable in the outward knowledge, and they’re very 
good at instructing people. Therefore we’ll make them king. 
And when by this teaching our people are well instructed 
about external things, they’ll be ready to understand the inner 
[888]. Then no longer will there be any obstacles to spread- 
ing the Eternal Code, and the true Code will shine forth by 
itself again.!! 


Marked by a build-up that stops short of obtaining the point of cul- 
mination, this is the moment of a climax manqué that restores his- 
torical agency to the colonised. The leader of the insurrection refuses 
to resist the on-going British conquest of India. Instead, through his 
speech, British rule is portrayed as benign and necessary, thanks to the 
imminent need to remedy the lack of public education of ‘outward 
knowledge’. 

It would perhaps not be entirely incorrect for us to suggest that this 
closure of Anandamath has provided the ground for theorising anti- 
colonial nationalism in recent decades. Historian Partha Chatterjee 
has called attention to the fact that the colonised acquire their politi- 
cal agency by dividing the social institutions into two, some belonging 
to the outer/material domain and the others belonging to the inner 
spiritual domain.’ Although the colonised concede their sovereignty 
to the colonisers in the outer sphere, they reserve the right to launch 
nationalism as a creative project in the sphere where they imagine 
themselves to be always-already sovereign, the spiritual inner sphere. 
The very foundation of the ideological closures operative in nationalist 
thought hence originated from a discourse justifying a climax manqué, 
a plea to avert confrontation with the British colonisers, narrated in a 
work of fiction. 

Chatterjee’s theorisation of the conceptual foundations of national- 
ism has been criticised. It has been pointed out, for instance, that the 
innerdomaincarvedoutfornationalistautonomy was produced byepis- 
temicpractices, that buttressed ‘thecolonial policy ofnon-interference’, 
whereby the colonial state committed itself ‘to the nurturing of 
orthodox indigenous practices’.!* Such complicities between nation- 
alist and colonialist discourses in the early era of nationalism do 
not disappear later, though sometimes the intertextual dynamics are 
transformed. Such a transformation is seen, for instance, in Prem- 
chand’s effort to rewrite, in the short story form, an episode from a 
colonial novel that made a case for British conquest of Awadh. Once 
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more, the question of differential denouements remains crucial, in 
this case, for grasping how a colonialist fabula is reconfigured as a 
nationalist tale. 


Supplementing a missed climax: Premchand’s 
‘The Patriot’ 


The stark repudiation of colonial subjection that characterises this 
inaugural period of nationalism eventually gives way to a national- 
ism more ready to acknowledge the loss of sovereignty of the col- 
onised. It is not that the inner-outer distinction disappears, but a 
metastasis of the same takes place. In the Gandhian imagination, the 
militant anti-Islamism and the Hindu supremacist tone of the early 
era drop out. And yet the superiority of the imagined inner sphere 
is not lost. The agency still remains with the colonised but it is not 
registered in the celebratory mode. Recall that in the Gandhian diag- 
nosis of India’s subjugation in Hind Swaraj it is not the foreign con- 
quest that is blamed. It is ‘us’ who have fallen for the seductions of 
the Western civilisation.!’ Hence, the fact that Indians consented to 
Western domination in the past is not contested. What is questioned 
instead is the hope that the Indians had harboured about gaining a 
thing or two from their colonial masters in exchange of renunciation 
of their sovereignty. Thus Gandhi, in Hind Swaraj, seeks to instil a 
sense of guilt in his readers. Before they blame their colonial masters, 
they better acknowledge their own complicity. Against the backdrop 
of this Gandhian moment, Premchand’s supplementation of the cli- 
max manqué of the British conquest of India finds portrayal in the 
historical story — ‘Rajya Bhakt’ or ‘The Patriot’. 

‘Rajya Bhakt’ isa short story that appeared in Hindiin 1924, the year 
in which ‘Shatranj ke Khilari’ also came out. The setting here is again 
Lucknow, but the events portrayed are from the era of Nasir-ud-din 
Haidar who ruled Awadh between 1827 and 1837. The fabula is bor- 
rowed from a book called The Private Life of an Eastern King (1855) 
by William Knighton (1833b).*° Knighton had an eventful life. He 
began his South Asian career in Ceylon as a schoolteacher. While liv- 
ing in Colombo, Knighton turned to journalism and also published 
a history of Ceylon in 1845. Later he moved to Calcutta and became 
a professor of Logic and History at the Hindu College. Knighton’s 
book, which is a fictional account (in the form of testimony) of a 
European member of Nasir-ud-din Haidar’s household, came out 
in 1855, at the time when the East India Company’s annexation of 
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Awadh was on the anvil and the work was cited in parliamentary 
debates on Awadh. Five years later, Knighton was appointed the 
assistant commissioner of Awadh by Charles Canning, the Governor 
General of India.!’ 

Premchand’s intention to supplement the climax manqué of the 
colonial conquest of Awadh with his fictional reiteration becomes 
apparent when ‘Rajya Bhakt’ is read alongside Knighton’s The Private 
Life. The eighth chapter of Knighton’s work entitled “The Caprice of 
Despotism’ relates the story of Raja Bakhtawar (also spelt Buktawir) 
Singh, who is portrayed by the narrator as the ‘General’ of Awadh’s 
armed forces. Once, while strolling with the King and his entourage 
in a royal garden, the chief makes a harmless joke about there being 
a hole in the royal crown, but pays dearly for his flippancy as he is 
imprisoned and placed on death row. The ‘Caprice of Despotism’, 
however, narrates the tale of how Bakhtawar Singh is saved at the 
behest of the Resident of the Company who intervenes immediately. 
Although British intervention saves Bakhtawar from being condemned 
to execution, it fails to stop his expulsion from Awadh. The message 
here is clear, the Oriental despotism of Awadh was tamed because of 
British presence and hence the British were the true arbiter of justice 
in Awadh. 

Before moving on to discuss Premchand’s story, we should make 
a further remark about how Knighton’s tale retains intertextual 
links with another key text of the late 19th century that provided 
ideological justification for the colonial annexation of Awadh: Wil- 
liam Henry Sleeman’s A Journey through the kingdom of Oude in 
1849-1850 (1858). The Bakhtawar Singh episode, which serves as a 
fabula for Premchand’s story does not appear in Sleeman’s volumes. 
Yet Bakhtawar Singh, the historical figure and Sleeman’s Quarter- 
master-General, is repeatedly mentioned in A Journey. Furthermore, 
Knighton and Premchand’s Bakhtawar-Singh-fabula resembles a dif- 
ferent episode narrated by Sleeman concerning Ghalib Jung, who 
was ‘the superintendent of the City Police, and commandant of a Bri- 
gade of Infantry, and a prime favourite of the King, Nuseer-od Deen 
Hyder, for two years, up to November 1835”.'* But eventually he ran 
out of luck and became a victim of the King’s ire. Sleeman’s Ghalib 
Jung episode reminds us that the Bakhtawar-Singh-fabula was nar- 
rated at least twice before it was retold from Premchand’s nationalist 
perspective. 

Seventy years after the publication Knighton’s The Private Life, 
when Premchand tells the story of Bakhtawar, he decides to make him 
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a vehicle for counter-focalisation. In Knighton’s story Bakhtawar begs 
the English to protect his family from persecution: 


Oh, good Englishmen, preserve my family from disgrace. 
Surely, his excellency the resident will protect them, if you ask 
him. Iam a man —I can bear torture and death; but my wives 
and children — my aged bed-ridden father-my wives, that have 
never seen the face of man save their relations — my children, 
who are all of tender years — what will become of them when 
I am gone? Good gentlemen, promise me to say a kind word 
for them.” 


This episode does not appear in ‘Rajya Bhakt’ where Bakhtawar, 
incarcerated and tortured, worries about the treatment being meted 
out to his family, without however the English being in the audience. 
Even at his moment of all-consuming despair he refrains from blam- 
ing the King or his despotism. Rather it is Roshan-ud-daula, the Prime 
Minister who was a de facto ally of the English, who is blamed in 
Bakhtawar’s monologue: 


I do not mind these fetters. But I hear the boys too have been 
made to wear them. All these crooked deeds are done at the 
behest of the mischievous Roshan-ud-daula. Let them tor- 
ment me now or trample on me as much as they want, I am 
not going to complain. Now, I only pray to God to take me 
away from this world. Whatever I had to do in this life I have 
done and have also much suffered the consequences. There is 


no place for a man like me in this world. 

[Fe afeat ht care Fal TGA = Sat & CT A a ateat sre wa a1 ae Ba sal Blea 
TRIGELT HT MANA Vl AGT SH Te ST TAT Ta ot Hat oF TA feat S cle reprad Tat | TIL 
Saal Wea e fe ag GAR S Sor AT AST SAH Seat F GT HS HHT AMT BL FHT AR SAH GI Het 
OT JOT! ALS STA ob eTS TAT A RT Ted V1 ]!9 


No matter how hopeless the former general of Awadh’s armed 
forces sounds in this episode what follows later is a dramatic rever- 
sal where Bhaktawar becomes a vehicle for supplementing the cli- 
max manqué of the narrative of gradual yet terminal weakening of 
Awadh at the hands of the Company-agents. What we have next 
is thus a build-up to climax that upholds resistance to the British 
as a patriotic duty and instead of begging the good English to play 
the saviour, the ‘General’ resumes his role as a Rajya Bhakt. We 
should note here that Premchand has used the term Rajya — more 
abstract than Raja, Rajan, or Raj — in the title of his story. By using 
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Rajya, Premchand calls attention to the idea that Bakhtawar shows 
his bhakti or loyalty to sovereignty rather than the sovereign. How 
does Bakhtawar defend the sovereignty of Awadh? Before examin- 
ing that let us, for the sake of contrast, consider the ending of ‘The 
Caprice of Despotism’. 

While most of ‘The Caprice of Despotism’ is about the portrayal 
of cruelty of Nasir-ud-din, the king’s realpolitik becomes manifest at 
the end. Although Nasir-ud-din banishes Bakhtawar from Awadh, the 
story ends with the event of his rehabilitation. Knighton attributes this 
to the administrative anarchy that followed Bakhtawar’s removal from 
office, leading to inordinate price-rise and bazaar-riots. Nasir-ud-din 
realises the value of Bakhtawar’s administrative skills when he visits 
the bazaar in disguise and overhears the following exchange between 
a money-changer and a merchant: 


‘Bad times, bad times, as you say, Baboo’. 

‘It wasn’t so when Rajah Buktar was the king’s minister; he 
kept the bazaars in order’, said the Baboo. 

The king started. He listened attentively, however, still, and 
advanced nearer to examine some brass drinking-cups. ‘Rajah 
Buktawir kept the bazaars on order, as you say — bad times, 


bad times’.?! 


The end to the Bakhtawar episode thus comes about without reaching 
any conclusive transformation of the context that leads to the Raja’s 
incarceration in the first place. True to the title of Knighton’s chap- 
ter, the Bakhtawar episode illustrates nothing beyond the whimsical 
nature of the king and his despotic rule and hence serves as a plausible 
backdrop for the impending imperial annexation. 

The Harun-al-Rashidesque act of Nasir-ud-din appears in Prem- 
chand as well. But the event provides an opportunity to counter- 
focalise from Bakhtawar’s perspective. The price-rise and the riots 
appear from the point of view of Bakhtawar and his allies to be a 
British attempt to destabilise Awadh to hasten the transfer of power. 
In Premchand’s story a trusted aide informs the imprisoned general 
that the British have planned to make use of the King’s planned visit 
to the bazar as an opportunity to orchestrate a coup d’état. Hearing 
this Bakhtawar recovers from his melancholic stupor and manages to 
escape from the prison with the intent to offer assistance to the (soon 
to be dethroned) King. The climax manqué of Knighton’s story is thus 
replaced by Premchand’s own climax where the ‘General’ leads a mass 
of people through the streets of Lucknow and saves the King from the 
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hands of the English and their co-conspirators. Premchand portrays 
the build-up to the climax thus: 


Raja Bakhtawar Singh rushed out of the jail. Calling the city 
dwellers to arms and increasing the number of guards he came 
running fast... . Soon he collected around him two to three 
thousand armed individuals. This collective force had the 
ability to save the King and the Kingdom of Lucknow. Time 
was of consequence. Had the king been captured already by 
the foreign army, even the whole of Lucknow could not have 
secured his release. As the Raja went ahead, a sense of hope- 
lessness weighed his spirits down. . . . Perhaps Lucknow had 


lost its freedom forever! 

fist seatertae dataye 8 Frepet we rarer Bl Scifsta ed site afTAoT TaTreBTRAT & Sot 
Bl Isla TS ITS AS Tes AT WA... SAd-VId St AT SA-Ay BAN VST ASAT HT Ser ST TT 
AT Fe Ales Mert TAME HT AN AAAS UST Gl GER BK AT St TAT AT HS AT Tee 
TRY SAT & GST A Ge Tea a Pe AAT RAS HT SS eT FT HL Fea AAT TST Tee SATS STP 
Ted ard TFs S feet Sor AAT AT. «| STS TT HT Caveat Bear & fre feratata St welt 17°? 


Such fear, however, was groundless as we soon learn that the English 
conspirators have fled the scene, sensing danger from the sudden 
emergence of popular resistance. Premchand thus leaves the national- 
ists amongst his readers with a hopeful closure. The implicit message 
being that the English can be ousted by popular resistance. The missed 
climax in the episode narrated by Knighton is thus supplemented by 
Premchand with a climax foregrounding virtues of patriotic resistance 
to surreptitious colonial aggression. 

The rest of his story, despite Premchand’s counter-focalisation 
through Bakhtawar, stays tethered to Knighton’s tale. Not unlike 
the moves made by Chattopadhyay in Anandamath, the initiative 
to inscribe nation’s autonomy in Premchand’s story remains para- 
sitic on colonialist historical imagination and its criticism of the 
pre-colonial order. Furthermore, in the nationalist retelling, though 
a different climax is added, the plot of ‘The Caprice of Despot- 
ism’ is left intact. Whereas the attempted alternate focalization is 
channelled through Bakhtawar’s reflections, the passage between 
the expressions that convey Bakhtawar’s unwavering loyalty to the 
state and the scene portraying the passionate defence of the King 
by the city dwellers remain too short for Premchand to invent a 
popular perspective on the colonial conspiracy to occupy Awadh. 
This lack of additional labour on the part of the narrator to chart 
an alternate path leaves ‘Rajya Bhakt’ too closely identifiable with 
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‘The Caprice’ for it to signal removal of the ideological blinders of 
colonial discourse. 


Conquest beyond nationalism 


Thedenouementnarratedin Anandamath andthealternate-history-like 
ending of ‘Rajya Bhakt’ can be recognised as characteristically 
nationalist by dint of their attempts to stage, what I am inclined to 
call, disavowals of the history of colonial subjugation. Chattopad- 
hyay’s novel concludes with a speech by a militant nationalist where 
colonisation is portrayed as a benign act that could further the 
cause of public education. A cease-fire is unilaterally declared by the 
rebels, allowing British rule to be consolidated. Premchand feeds the 
nationalist desire by narrating the patriotic resistance of a Raja toa 
British plan to unseat, through an orchestrated coup d’état, a 19th- 
century ruler of Awadh. Much like alternate histories, both these 
texts cite, in variable details, factual narratives of history, before 
charting divergent paths. Colonisation is hence both acknowledged 
and accepted as a fact and yet contested or challenged by fashioning 
endings that repudiate history, or significantly alter what is deemed 
to be factual. 

Narrative closures instantiating such disavowals are not ubiquitous. 
I end this essay with a brief discussion of a 19th-century text that 
focuses attention on the theme of conquest. However, in its narration, 
nothing akin to Chattopadhyay’s demarcation of a sphere of cultural 
autonomy, or Premchand’s portrayal of patriotic agents who success- 
fully pre-empt foreign takeover, finds place. The text in question is 
Gulamgiri or Slavery (1873) by Jotirao Phule. Phule was a celebrated 
political thinker, social activist anda key proponent of anti-Brahmanism 
in colonial India and his Gulamgiri, in words of a recent commentator, 
was ‘marked by a strange multiplicity, traversing a bewildering array 
of genres, registers, and influences’.*? Slavery, which appeared nearly 
a decade prior to Anandamath, made a case for isolating sections of 
Puranic narratives to read them as episodes from a suppressed history 
of successful Brahminical attempts to conquer and make slaves of the 
indigenous people of India. 

Phule does not call his narration of such conquests historical fiction 
and from the genealogical vantage point, Slavery is much too complex 
and distinguished to be treated as equivalent to the nationalist fic- 
tion examined here. Yet, it is also hard to agree with the view that in 
Slavery Phule excavates ‘a realist history from the recesses of a deep 
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Puranic past’, as has been recently suggested.”4 Here, I suggest, we take 
our cue from the literary scholar Toral Jatin Gajarawala, who charac- 
terises Dalit Realisms as ‘posthistoricist’ and ‘less indebted than others 
to a model of nineteenth century historicism’.*> Phule’s Slavery is not 
a text of Dalit Literature per se. But as a distant ideological precursor 
of present-day Dalit texts, it shows traits that tell us to tread carefully 
and pause before treating it simply as another 19th-century attempt to 
historicise traditions. History, moreover, is not merely an identifiable 
genre but also a discourse that is produced by reading practices that 
seek to find ‘history’ in texts. Though Phule’s reading of the Puranic 
texts seek to mark a departure from the putative tradition, Slavery 
does not fit well within established genealogical and discursive bound- 
aries of history-conscious 19th century. It is appropriate, therefore, to 
recall here Gajarawala’s warning. She observes that our attempts to 
subject Dalit texts to rationalist, historical reading can be problematic 
as some of these texts ‘articulate a historical vision explicitly different 
from Westernised and savarna historicity, thereby producing concep- 
tual challenges for the non-Dalit reading practice’.?° Such discursive 
or genealogical indeterminacy aside, Phule’s focus on the narration of 
conquest of India by external invaders makes Slavery germane to the 
theme we have discussed in this chapter. 

Phule’s works have previously been compared with the texts authored 
by his near contemporaries, some of whom contributed to the strident 
Hindu nationalist rhetoric that evolved in the late 19th century. Take 
for instance a ballad by Phule that sought to celebrate Shivaji as a non- 
Brahmin hero. Historian Rosalind O’Hanlon has commented at length 
on this povada where Phule came close to adopting an anti-Muslim 
stance. Yet he was able to re-contextualise (at times, fabricated) epi- 
sodes from Shivaji’s life against the backdrop of a longer history, as he 
narrated them from an anti-Brahminical standpoint. O’Hanlon com- 
ments on the ballad: 


Having described the beauties of the baby Sivaji in quite con- 
ventional terms, Phule inserts an episode which appears to be 
entirely of his own creation. His mother, Jijabai, leads him 
into the garden, sits him down and tells him the story of their 
ancestors, the kshatriyas of pre-Aryan India. In this account, 
the country’s weakness before the Muslims is ascribed to the 
previous Brahman persecution of the martial races, and Siva- 
ji’s anger against the Muslims arises when he sees that this is 
the second time that his country has suffered in this way.?’ 
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The differences that remain between Hindu nationalist glorifications 
of the past and Phule’s search for strategies to narrate anti or non- 
Brahminical pasts are thus sometimes few. Yet, these are ideologically 
consequential. I suggest that Phule’s motivation to avoid a nationalist 
narrative agenda becomes apparent not only in his alternative reading 
of the Puranas, but also in the way he chooses to close his story of 
conquest of India as narrated in Slavery. A glance through the pages of 
that text helps us counterbalance the foregoing analysis of nationalist 
story-endings. 

Phule, much like Chattopadhyay and Premchand, was greatly 
influenced by colonial portrayals of India’s past. He was drawn to 
Western speculations on early Indian history, and the so-called Aryan 
Invasion theory, much criticised and discredited nowadays, takes 
pride of place in his account of the conflict between Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins. Interpreting the Puranic material in the light of such 
theory, Phule’s Slavery narrates various confrontations between the 
avataras of Iranian origin and the indigenous asuras. After several 
partially successful attempts of the Aryans to colonise India came 
Parashurama’s offensive. This Brahmin-sage waged a ferocious war 
against the Kshatriyas, struck a mortal blow to the sovereignty of 
the non-Brahmins, and began thereby a process of turning them into 
slaves.?8 

The idea of autochthonous sovereignty intermittently undermined 
by foreign invasions takes centre-stage in Phule’s narration. In 
this longue durée plot, references to the British rule in India are 
not absent, yet the British conquest of India as an event is entirely 
elided. There are scattered reminders in the text for the Shudras 
to be thankful for the British rule, which has ‘liberated them from 
the prisons of the brahmans and showed them and their offspring 
these days of comfort’.”? But Phule is careful enough to add caution- 
ary clauses to such expressions of praise for colonial rule. Hence, 
we are reminded, despite the British having freed the Shudras and 
Atishudras from ‘the physical slavery of the brahmans’, the ‘psycho- 
logical slavery°° imposed on them is yet to be undone. Phule often 
hints in his treatise that the colonial administration neglected this 
crucial task and failed to put in place a programme for education 
that would work not just for the elite but also for the oppressed 
masses. Going beyond the customary expressions of appreciation 
that uphold the British Raj as benevolent, Slavery thus often man- 
ages to portray the colonial administration and its policies for edu- 
cation as inept and dysfunctional. 
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In this context, one notable aspect of Phule’s text is its portrayal 
of the non-Brahmins, and especially among them, of the Shudras and 
Atishudras, as slaves who have been denied all rights by the dominant- 
caste rulers of the society. This acknowledgement of servitude makes 
Phule’s narration of the history of conquest markedly different from 
the foregoing examples of nationalist narratives where the narra- 
tors are obliged, at the moment of climax or closure, to monumen- 
talise examples of anti-colonial agency. Here, the representation of 
casteised*! social relations within the narratives of conquest makes it 
impossible to legitimise an ending where cultural autonomy can be 
made the ideological ground for resisting colonialist incursions. Phule 
does not portray the conquered non-Brahmins as devoid of culture. 
On the contrary, he emphasises, in his alternative narration of Puranic 
stories, the precious cultural accomplishments of the non-Brahmins. 
(Take for instance the great achievements in music in the era of King 
Bali. The ragas Malhar and Bhairav and the instrument Daur were all 
created in that era.)** Yet, Phule also relates how the subordination 
of the Shudras and Atishudras is perfected in the system that emerges 
under Brahminical domination, where, by means of ‘crafty and cun- 
ning books’ a ‘strong fortress’ is built to imprison ‘the slaves for gener- 
ations’.*> Hence, the possibility of using culture as a means to liberate 
the caste-subalterns does not figure in Slavery. Nor can patriotism as 
a civic virtue be celebrated in a society ridden with caste inequities. 
Phule considers the patriotism-talk to be an ideological ploy of the 
Brahmin teachers to deny basic practical knowledge to the Shudras. 
These teachers, unable to acknowledge the fraudulent practices of 
their ancestors, try to indoctrinate the caste-subalterns in ‘fake princi- 
ples’ of patriotism and turn them into ‘devotees of the English state’.*4 

Phule’s tale of the Brahminical conquest (or the series of conquests) 
of India, therefore, does not end with a climax that stages anti-colonial 
action to convey to the readers the moralising impulse of cultural or 
political resistance to British rule. It has recently been pointed out that 
some Dalit texts demonstrate signs of ‘a historical disinvestment in the 
national’.*> The same can also be said apropos of Slavery where the 
1857 rebellion is characterised as ‘the so called chapati rebellion’.** 
Such a disinvestment in event-driven history does not merely flow from 
a principled stance against nationalism; the anticlimax that marks the 
closure of Phule’s story distantiates the readers from such a history as 
well. In Slavery, after reproducing a casteised account of the Puranic 
feats of the avatars, the narrator’s focus moves to the colonial present 
and its social and administrative structures and conventions that gen- 
erate caste inequities. This anti-climactic descent into the quotidian 
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somewhat undercuts what came before and leaves some room for dis- 
identification with the past glories of resistance to Brahminical con- 
quest gleaned from the Puranic archive. By closing his narration with 
descriptive discussions of the realities of caste discrimination within 
the everyday colonial setting,*” Phule enables avoidance of a definitive 
closure; and the task of resolving social antagonism is bequeathed to 
the future. 
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MAKING OF A RADIO 
PROGRAMME 


Birendra Krishna Bhadra and Mahila 
Majlish in the early Calcutta Radio 
Station, 1929-1938 


Indira Biswas 


This chapter focuses on one of the early programmes Mahila Majlish 
(1929-1938) - an afternoon radio talk show, intended specially for 
women audience of the Calcutta Radio Station (henceforth CRS).! 
The name ‘majlish’ itself suggests an informal assembly for talk, gos- 
sip, and entertainment; a show intended for and also participated by 
women. However, the programme was conducted by a male voice, 
that of Birendra Krishna Bhadra, a youth only in his mid-20s, under 
the pseudonym Meghdoot/Bishnusharma. The chapter wishes to 
examine why the CRS thought out a particular programme to provide 
a cultural space for middle-class Bengali women listeners through a 
male voice. Naturally, the venture was criticised and contested — a con- 
cern for the breaching of code occasioned by an odd and undesirable 
intrusion into a feminine domain by a masculine voice. Moreover, the 
idea of women participating in a public space of entertainment as the 
key audience caused special concern and brought about the censure 
of the society. I wish to show how the programme withstood criti- 
cisms, creating a niche for itself in the cultural ambience of Bengal. In 
the process, Birendra Krishna Bhadra acquired a distinctive status as 
a performer through his voice. His virtuosity enhanced through the 
use of vocal tonality in telling a story, reading an article or offering a 
lecture on entertaining or pedagogical themes was immense. His craft 
created an immediate rapport with the audience making him one of 
the first popular media personalities of the CRS. At the same time, the 
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radio programme, being a new cultural technology, had to fit within 
the parameters of given cultural taste of the Bengali middle-class, dom- 
inated by public theatre and popular literature. The performer’s craft, 
the audience response, and gendered expectations and concerns - all 
played their due role to give Mahila Majlish its own singular character. 
The early CRS programmes, if we rely on the early memoir writers, 
did not follow a premeditated plan. All the early initiators belonged 
to informal friend circles, many of them had proficiency in music and 
acting, but none of them had any professional training in broadcasting 
techniques and media managements. To them CRS was a novel experi- 
ence altogether. Birendra Krishna, the initiator of Mahila Majlish and 
many more programmes, for instance, worked in South Eastern Rail- 
way. In fact, the Bengali programme director Nripendranath Majum- 
dar rejected him during his first attempt to get a radio programme. He 
was selected only later when Nripendranath heard him acting in radio 
for Chitrasansad, a dramatic club of Calcutta.” To Nripendranath and 
his colleagues, a CRS programme was an evolving process in which 
they learnt, criticised each other, and gradually earned specific exper- 
tise. The English Station Director C.C. Wallick (J.R. Stapleton since 
late 1928) of the CRS did not understand the local language and 
remained satisfied with whatever feedback he received from the Ben- 
gali programme director regarding the programmes in local languages. 
Under a broad spectrum of rules and regulations (there was a specific 
instruction against the broadcasting of political matters), this division 
of the CRS enjoyed a lot of autonomy in day-to-day broadcasting of 
programmes. In No. 1 Garstin Place (the rented broadcasting house for 
the first 30 years),* programmers sat down and through a lot of infor- 
mal discussions among themselves chalked out the daily and weekly 
plans. Despite nostalgic bias, the memoirs of the programmers as well 
as the pages of the Betar Jagat indicate how a loose association of art- 
ists and programme makers constituted the first group of professional 
servicemen for the CRS and evolved a new grid in the cultural map of 
Bengal already dominated by theatre, gramophone, and cinema. 
Writing a history of the initial years of the CRS broadcasting pro- 
grammes is a daunting task: there is an absence of the ‘archive’ on 
account of the lack of recording and the custom of extempore broad- 
casting. The project itself underlines the transient and fleeting nature 
of performance. Hence, the reconstruction of the history of the Mahila 
Majlish programme output has been done with scattered and fragmen- 
tary information gleaned from the Betar Jagat (the in-house fortnightly 
Bengali journal of the CRS published from September 1929). It is only 
by scrutinising carefully the day-to-day programmes and editorial 
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comments from the journal that we can trace some distinctive features 
of Mahila Majlish, and supplement them with features and reports in 
newspaper, monthly and weekly magazines, memoirs, official reports, 
and interviews. The endeavour is to put together a possible narrative 
by piecing together diverse fragments from different sources. 


The programme: creation of media space 
for middle-class women 


Beginning in 1928, Birendra Krishna had a long association with the 
CRS‘ and there was hardly any branch of the organisation where he 
had not put his imprint — music, drama, news, answering mails, talks, 
humorous sketches, recitation, relay programmes, and compiler and 
chanter of Sanskrit slokas in the Mahisasura Mardini programme. 
Mahila Majlish was initiated by Birendra Krishna on 12 April 1929.° 
At the outset, he adopted the name Meghdoot but changed it to Bish- 
nusharma by the time the first number of the Betar Jagat was pub- 
lished on 27 September 1929. 

A successful broadcasted programme has an important relationship 
with the concept of ‘leisure’. The French sociologist Joffre Dumazedier 
pointed out the difference in the concept of leisure in the 19th- and 
20th-century dictionaries.© While in the 19th century, leisure was 
defined as ‘a time left available after work’, in the 20th century it was 
defined as ‘distractions and occupations in which one indulges in one’s 
own free will during the time which is not taken up by ordinary work’. 
Over time therefore, the enjoyment of leisure ceased to be something 
disgraceful and the need of recreation was recognised. The practice of 
reading a book or listening to the radio or gramophone coalesced with 
this new concept of leisure. 

The notion of entertainment-time plays a crucial role in matters of 
radio broadcasting during one’s leisure. Unlike book reading and gram- 
ophone listening, where the consumer determines his or her free time for 
reading or listening, in case of radio, a listener does not determine the 
time him or herself: the time of all programmes is set well in advance by 
the broadcasting authority. In doing so, they keep in mind the probable 
leisure hour of the target audience. Accordingly, the Mahila Majlish 
was transmitted in the afternoon between 2 p.m. and 2.30 p.m. from 
Monday to Friday. The broadcasting time was increased to one hour 
on listeners’ request from 3 March 1930 during the period Birendra 
Krishna conducted the programme. The programme was extended 
to Saturday to comply with the request of college students from 4 
October 1930.” From 1932, the programme timing was changed to 
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2.35 p.m.—3.30 p.m. At a time of early broadcasting with no infrastruc- 
ture of audience research, it is hard to evaluate the precision of timing 
about the programme hours. However, afternoon is generally consid- 
ered resting time for the home-makers and Birendra Krishna presented 
his programme at that hour. 

Mahila Majlish was primarily a talk programme with the occasional 
appendage of piano playing and recitation by Birendra Krishna. His 
talks comprised of selected topics from history and geography to sto- 
ries about scientists, discoveries, inventions, and renowned personali- 
ties. He also talked on religion, religious books, and festivals. Subjects 
like child care, ideal home, need for education, and humorous or ghost 
stories also featured prominently among the presentations. A list of 
titles from a month’s rendition (January 1931) presented here would 
give the readers an idea of the variety of subjects he talked about: 


Lullaby for Children, A Sketch on the Life of Sadhu Nag 
Mahasay, Journey to an Unusual (bichitra) Country, A Chap- 
ter from our National History, Characteristics of Hindu Reli- 
gion, The Prose Writings of Rabindranath Tagore, Tales from 
the Puranas, Who Brings Happiness to a Family, Points One 
Must Know, Cutting of Sheets, Humorous Stories, Indigenous 
Historical Sources, The Successors of the English Poet Milton, 
Rejoinders to Mysterious Stories, Important Places of Egypt, 
Distinguished Women of Europe, Sri Ramakrishna Katham- 
rita, The Wonders of the World, Why do Women Laugh, and 
What Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose says about trees. 


The list of diverse subjects brings into relief the pedagogic zeal of the 
programmer in educating his women audience on multiple themes — 
useful and artistic, worldly and domestic. The audience, he felt, had 
scant general knowledge of the outer world since they remained con- 
fined to the domestic chores of everyday life. However, the choice of 
themes did not differ much from the contents of literary and household 
magazines such as the Bharati, the Bharatbarsha, and the Pravasi, the 
popular Bengali magazines of the time read by the average middle- 
class woman. What is significant is the aural presentation by a voice 
that directly addressed women. It is not easy to retain the interest of 
the audience with a talk programme and Birendra Krishna was suc- 
cessful in doing that with his voice and style of presentation. 

A long-distance mode of communication became what Andrew 
Crisell has described as ‘an inward, intimate medium’ because lis- 
teners formed a relationship with the invisible person conjured from 
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the words and sounds of radio. In this imaginative space, the voice 
was the only tangible thing that bound the speaker to listeners. The 
programmer had to fill up and manipulate the aural space through 
his voice. Birendra Krishna’s contribution was also recognised in the 
Bengali literary world. Bengali magazines brought out columns called 
‘Mahila Majlish’ where he wrote on the same topics he spoke about on 
the radio. His services and success in auditory medium was gradually 
transcribed into literary medium. More than entertainment, it was a 
programme of enlightenment, a nationalist project taken up both by 
literary and aural media. 

Two age-old oral traditions of Bengali performative world - 
Kathakata and Pnachali — were also included in this programme at 
least once or twice a week. Amulya Krishna Bhattacharya, Nepal 
Chandra Chattopadhyay, and Banikumar Bhattacharya were regu- 
lar performers (Rkathak) of kathakata (story-telling) and Gaurmohan 
Mukhopadhyay and Nepal Bhattacharya were panchali readers of the 
programme. The performers were already well known in their respec- 
tive fields before they were hired to perform on the radio. From the 
second half of the 1930s, broadcasting of this programme became less 
frequent until its discontinuation from the CRS regular programme 
in the early 1940s. This can be taken as an indicator of decreasing 
popularity of the programme among the urban middle-class Bengali 
audience. 

Initiative was also taken to include the audience in the programme. 
In the editorial column (‘Amader Katha’) of the Betar Jagat, the 
women audiences were invited to take part in the programme. Two 
such invitations are quoted below: 


We would be grateful and happy if they (ladies) decided to 
speak on the microphone. They would only have to inform us 
on what topic and date they would like to speak.® 


Another such appeal read as follows: 


If any lady would feel interested to speak to her sisters (co- 
listeners) through radio, we would arrange for that. Please 
note that there is special arrangement for the veiled (pardan- 
asina) women.’ 


In a distinct way the CRS created a space for household middle-class 


women to speak in a public media. Not only were opportunities 
opened up, all other facilities like options to fix a convenient date and a 
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suitable topic and the pledge to maintain privacy of household women 
were conveyed. The CRS sought to remodel a public space in order to 
provide an ambience of cultural space for middle-class women whose 
agency became important both as target audience and as prospec- 
tive performers on radio. In spite of all these endeavours, not much 
response was forthcoming. By going through the pages of the Betar 
Jagat, one can find the names of two distinguished persons like littera- 
teur Priyambada Devi and Miss Das (lecturer of the Diocesan College) 
who came to deliver talks in the Mahila Majlish programme.” 

At the same time, middle-class women showed interest in writing 
short poems, travelogues, stories, articles, recipes, and letters. Writing 
provided them with another conduit to engage with, pieces being read 
out or published in Betar Jagat from early January 1930. The editorial 
page of the Betar Jagat of 14 February 1930 commented: 


The ladies are gradually paying attention to our programme 
of Mahila Majlish. Bishnusharma has been trying his best to 
fulfil their intellectual quest. Many of them are supporting us 
by sending their writings. 


The Betar Jagat put out several guidelines — letters on personal prob- 
lems should not be sent, name and address of the sender should be 
mentioned but not published upon request," literary pieces should 
be self-composed and not copied from elsewhere.” Male folk should 
not interfere in this venture and should not send any writing in dis- 
guise.!> Contributions began to pour in and the editor of the Betar 
Jagat declared in June 1930: 


For quite some time we have been getting a good number of 
writings and it is impossible to read all of them in the pro- 
gramme. Hence, we have been forced to be selective.“ 


To provide space to these amateur writers, the Betar Jagat published 
an all women Puja (festival) number on 7 October 1932. Women were 
not mere listeners; their writings were published and were read. The 
reading of their letters in the programme became a medium of com- 
munication among listeners and gradually it became an integral part 
of the programme. These published writings of amateur writers/listen- 
ers would not probably have been printed if their literary proficiency 
had been judged seriously. A sense of attachment between the reader/ 
listener and the editor/programme-conductor developed with this kind 
of unseen epistolary association. The audience did not only listen, they 
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also participated in the programme. A cultural domain was opened 
to the household women on a regular basis. The CRS made them feel 
important. 

The literary world belonged to a handful of women writers. The 
radio programme as well as the Betar Jagat opened up opportunities 
for middle-class women in various ways. The radio authority consid- 
ered them important because the newly formed media depended on 
their active participation and support for survival. Mahila Majlish 
opened a window to middle-class Bengali women to participate in a 
public space marked for them. 


Debate around the programme: 
the programmer and his audience 


During those early years, the CRS did not have any systematic arrange- 
ment to gauge listeners’ opinion. The Betar Jagat requested the listen- 
ers of the programme to send their comments: 


Each and every item that we have been broadcasting for you 
might not have pleased you. In such cases our endeavours 
are wasted along with your discontentment. We invite you 
to inform us about your choices of subjects for talks, par- 
ticular poem if any for recitation and any other suggestion 
to help us rearrange the Mahila Majlish programme to your 
satisfaction.! 


The ones who responded, however, were male. The CRS kept getting 
feedback suggesting what should or should not be broadcast from a 
section of male listeners. They also wrote in local magazines and news- 
papers criticising the programme. The editor of Betar Jagat expressed 
his discontentment when he stated: 


We cordially request all the male well-wishers not to intrude 
into the programme. We want ladies to decide what is desirable 
for them and what is not. We do not believe that they are not 
capable of determining their own choices of programmes.'® 


Undoubtedly, the programme was popular among female listeners. 
The general opinion was that Bishnusharma’s sweet words emanated 
as if from an old and partially toothless man verging on 72 but ‘per- 
fectly audible’ at the same time. His speeches were interesting and edu- 
cative, interspersed with religious discourses and ‘delivered invariably 
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with charming manners and all possible courtesy’. This became appar- 
ent when broadcasting faced closure twice in February-March 1930 
and in October 1931 and listeners of Mahila Majlish raised a hue and 
cry objecting to the decision. In February 1930 after the announce- 
ment of closure, the CRS was flooded with thousands of letters from 
anguished listeners concerned about the prospective discontinuance of 
the programme.’” 

This was a time when broadcasting in India was passing through 
instability and financial crisis. A worried housewife and listener of 
Mahila Majlish programme even offered to donate Rupees 300,000 
if that would save the organisation from premature death.'® Birendra 
Krishna’s voice was so endearing to the listeners that they could not 
think of anybody substituting him. Once, when Birendra Krishna was 
absent for few months due to illness, many listeners switched off the 
radio as soon as they realised that Bishnusharma’s voice was not going 
to come on. Such listeners were not satisfied with the interim arrange- 
ment and looked forward to the day when he will get well and be back 
on the microphone.” 

The growing popularity of the voice of Birendra Krishna made 
women listeners want to see their radio idol in person to know what 
he looked like. An opportunity arose when a public programme was 
organised to celebrate the commencement of the Radio Circle Club for 
the listeners of the ‘Chhotoder Baithak’ programme, where children 
were invited along with their parents.”° In spite of being present at the 
function, Bishnusharma literally hid himself from the curious glances 
of the audience.?! He was undoubtedly one of the most appreciated 
speakers of the CRS and his ‘art of talking’ itself became a model for 
other broadcasters. Years later, in a discussion that tried to gauge the 
popularity of radio programmes, the Mahila Majlish and Chhotoder 
Baithak were rated as the two most all-time popular ones of the CRS. 
An article in the weekly magazine Desh commented in 1950 that com- 
pared to the early Mahila Majlish programme of Birendra Krishna, 
the recent one sounds depthless and meaningless, devoid of sincer- 
ity, enthusiasm, education, and interest.” It seemed, the article stated 
in anger, that the current programme assumed that women are only 
interested to learn stitching, knitting, and cooking.” 

As long as Birendra Krishna’s identity was not publicly known, it 
was anticipated from his voice that ‘the man must be aged (proura) 
if not old (briddha).’ However, once he made his debut in a Bengali 
film named Chup (Hush), a long campaign against Birendra Krishna 
conducting the programme was launched from various quarters. The 
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first to object was the Bengali weekly Ajkal. The editor of the weekly 
found out the real identity of the programmer and embarked on vehe- 
ment criticism in the column ‘Radio’ as Loudspeaker. The magazine 
also published a letter by one Annapurna Devi supporting the maga- 
zine’s stance against Bishnusharma and Mahila Majlish. The critics, 
she stated, were like fathers to the women listeners; hence, they should 
take in good spirit the opposition of the ‘fathers’. In reply to her, one 
Nihar Devi protested in another Bengali weekly Nabasakti. She wrote: 


Are we supposed to accept without protest the wrong inter- 
pretations of our so-called father-like opponents? .. . When 
they write abusively against us who are like their daughters, 
do not those words fall back on them? Attacking the dignity 
of the ladies of Mahila Majlish could never be termed an 
impartial gesture. No good can be achieved by cursing and 
abusing Bishnusharma so vehemently. If there was any truth 
in all the indictments, Bishnusharma would have been bound 
to correct himself. Sneering at someone on false ground only 
prove one’s own mean mindedness. Such action should not be 
demonstrated in future.”* 


This controversy around Bishnusharma intensified over the months. 
The leading English daily Amrita Bazar Patrika (henceforth ABP) 
also took part in this uproar and stood by the performer to reveal 
the ‘actual truth’ against all the allegations. Claiming to maintain its 
impartial stance, the newspaper published several letters supporting 
the view of Ajkal. These letters condemned Bishnusharma as unwor- 
thy of conducting the programme as his language was not comprehen- 
sible, and he spoke little on religion. Reading out letter was indecent 
and unimportant; it only wasted time. 
One Mrs. R Devi’s letter aroused a lot of debate. She wrote: 


Especially, letter reading by Bishnusharma has become 
unbearable to us, if not extremely objectionable. A letter writ- 
ten by a lady to a lady should for decency’s sake, be read out 
by a lady... . The paper... (Ajkal) I refer to, has proved to 
the hilt that letter reading at times has become vulgar and it 
also challenged the authority to contradict the grave allega- 
tions that there were men in the Mahila Majlish writing letters 
in ladies’ names and making acquaintances with good many 
members of the same. Under these circumstances I ask with 
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all the forces in my command to stop immediately the letter 
reading affair and thereby check what is going to be a public 
nuisance.”° 


Besides condemning the ‘letter reading’ by a man as indecent, two 
strong allegations were raised in the above letter. That some of those 
letters were written by men in order to establish ex-familial epistolary 
communication with some of the women and the programme was gen- 
erating ‘public nuisance’. Another listener Mrs. Mira Dutt agreed with 
R. Devi’s view appreciating her ‘moral courage’ and concluded that 
Bishnusharma was not fit for conducting the ‘Ladies’ Hour’.** Thus, 
the major criteria of judging the programme against him were honesty, 
decency, and morality. His performative skill was not considered for 
judgement. This was the first media controversy around a radio per- 
former of the CRS. 

Published letters in the ABP in support of Birendra Krishna were 
many. Quite a few were published in the ABP of 07.02.1932. One was 
from Mrs. G.C. Das: 


A single vernacular weekly has been vilifying this perfectly 
innocent gentleman . . . I request male readers of your paper, 
who have not had the opportunity to hear him . . . to do so 
and then they will admit that such an accomplished gentle- 
man is rare amongst the whole of broadcasting staff.?’ 


The listener Mrs S.C. Mukherjee wrote to say that if there were hun- 
dreds of listeners to correspond with the programmer, there were 
thousands more like her who never corresponded but thoroughly 
enjoyed the programme and had no doubt about the ‘honesty’ of Bish- 
nusharma.”® Mrs. G.N. Bhose curtly commented in her letter: ‘Bish- 
nusharma is a necessity and any attempt to put him down will not be 
tolerated by us — listeners.’”? Another listener commented: ‘In sincerity, 
simplicity, and candidness of expression that resulted in popularity, 
Bishnusharma tops the list. .. . No doubt, there is truth in the saying 
“Everything is yellow to a jaundiced eye.” °° Another listener felt that 
these were ‘the necessary concomitant evils to make him shine brighter 
like rose which is so beautiful despite its thorns’. Somebody else smelt 
a conspiracy and suspected that the listeners protesting against the 
programme were of dubious identity. She demanded that the addresses 
of R. Devi and others be made known in public with their guard- 
ian’s name. She showed her admiration for Bishnusharma by stating 
that he ‘is a model which if the other members of the broadcasting 
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service followed, would have made broadcasting a really popular 
institution’.*! One N. Ghatak wrote a long letter on 31 January 1932. 
According to him, Bishnusharma was becoming a victim of internal 
politics inside the CRS. Otherwise, he was the ‘only worthy man to 
speak at Ladies’ hour’ and if ousted, ‘a great disservice’ would be done 
to the CRS. 

Considering the popularity of Birendra Krishna and suspicion raised 
by some listeners, the ABP investigated the addresses of the three let- 
ters and found out that all three addresses were false and not a single 
address matched with the names. 

In the ‘Radio Notes’ Ess-ke-gee wrote on 14 February 1932: 


So my readers! Could you imagine a more heinous propa- 
ganda against an innocent man! Until now I have not received 
a single bona-fide letter making allegation against Bishnus- 
harma. On the other hand, we published a series of letters 
in favour of Bishnusharma with names and addresses of the 
writers to prove their bona-fide. ... At the time of sending my 
notes to the press I have received yet another typed letter sup- 
posed to have been signed by one ‘Mrs. Nilima Paul’ of 20, 
Sahitya Parishat Street, Calcutta. The resident of the house is 
Dr. A. Rakshit, B.Sc. MB, radiologist, and ‘Mrs. Nilima Paul’ 
is nowhere to be traced in the street. Hence, I do not publish 
this letter and it has got its place in a receptacle where it so 
deserves to be placed. I mean, in the waste-paper basket. In 
future, similar letters will meet with the same fate also. 

... The letter of R. Devi was also a typed letter. Any lay- 
man on looking at the two letters can at once say that they 
have been typed from the same machine and by the same per- 
son (from the similarity of mistakes in typing both the letters) 
although they are supposed to have been written by two dif- 
ferent persons from two different parts of Calcutta.” 


Thus, the ABP was successful in unravelling the plot. Several let- 
ters were published in the ABP thanking the editor for unearthing 
the case against Bishnusharma as forged and letting the public know. 
However, the main objection to Bishnusharma reading out letters writ- 
ten by women did not subside with this fiasco of concocted letters. 
The debates around Bishnusharma continued in Bengali weeklies and 
newspapers. The ABP radio critic noticed an undercurrent of radio 
politics inside the organisation and alleged conspiracy against Bishnus- 
harma citing an editorial comment of the Betar Jagat. There, Birendra 
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Krishna’s colleague Rajendranath Sen was praised for his excellent 
delivery in the Mahila Majlish programme.** The ABP commented: 


That Babu Rajendranath Sen, by his speeches over the micro- 
phone during the Ladies’ Hour, has acquired a good deal of 
fame amongst the listeners-, is, to my mind, a myth, a state- 
ment based on pure imagination. People are also being invited 
to speak in that Hour over the microphone. This means noth- 
ing but curtailing as much time as possible of Bishnusharma 
with the ultimate object of perhaps ousting him altogether.** 


He was of the opinion that, as a result of partisanship and clique in the 
broadcasting house, less able and incompetent men were put forward 
in the Mahila Majlish programme. The famous musician and writer 
Nalinikanta Sarkar who reviewed radio programmes in the weekly 
Nabasakti observed: 


If the listeners of the Mahila Majlish programme get antago- 
nised with the CRS due to certain anomalies, then, it would be 
an irreparable loss for the CRS. Whatever progress broadcast- 
ing has made here, it has been amongst the household women. 
In most of the houses men are yet to be attracted towards 
the radio. If the Indian Programme Director wants to make 
some new arrangements for the programme without respect- 
ing the wishes of the female listeners, and thereby ruining it 
altogether, then, probably, he would get rid of the constant 
vilifications of some people at the cost of severe damage to its 
popularity. I only hope that before deciding about the course 
of action, he would keep this important aspect in his mind.*° 


Clearly, Nalinikanta hinted at the controversies over letter reading 
in the programme. This section of the programme was discontinued 
for some time in 1933. However, due to protest from disconcerted 
listeners, it was reintroduced from 1 December 1933 on grounds 
that ‘without this, the programme becomes lifeless.’ Listeners were 
requested to write ‘only on topics interesting to everybody’ and to 
avoid personal matters. It was also added that this was the directive 
of the Station Director.*° The Programme Director reserved the right 
to decide what would be read and what not. Sending and reading of 
letters ensures participation of audience and establishment of com- 
munication between the receiver and programmer and the listeners 
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of Mahila Majlish thoroughly enjoyed this aural connection. As 
a result, Birendra Krishna continued conducting the programme 
including reading letters till early 1934. Nonetheless, the pressure 
on Birendra Krishna was not withdrawn and in his programme of 
23 February 1934 he announced that letters of listeners would not 
be read any more in the programme. However, articles, poems, sto- 
ries, and recipes written by them would be read as before.*” He did 
not conceal his frustration in the programme of 13 April 1934 (on 
the eve of Bengali New Year): 


This is the time to bid farewell to the outgoing year .. . through 
all my programmes of the Mahila Majlish, I tried my best to 
satisfy each one of you though there had been disruption time 
and again due to outside intervention. During the course of 
my anchoring the programme continuously for several years, 
there must have been some faults on my part. I hope, you 
will forget and forgive me for that. I request all mothers and 
sisters of this programme to bless us on the New Year to pro- 
gress without fear. There had been a scope of keeping in touch 
with each other through letters. However, the spirit of cordi- 
ality and happiness should not die down on account of this. 
Why did the correspondence section have to be closed? Who 
was responsible for this? I am not going to discuss the issue 
here. The listeners would decide what good or bad has been 
achieved through this!** 


There was no hiding of frustration by Birendra Krishna. Checks were 
imposed again and he could not move along on his terms. Though 
he continued to conduct the programme, a seemingly popular corre- 
spondence section was taken away from him. From 31 October 1934, 
Bela Haldar was appointed to conduct the Mahila Majlish once a 
week (every Wednesday). The demand that a programme exclusively 
for women must be conducted by a woman partially materialised 
with Bela Haldar’s once a week appointment. She ‘accepted the post 
with trepidation’ at the request of J.R. Stapleton.*? In her weekly pro- 
gramme, she read out writings and replied to letters from her audi- 
ence. The ‘loudspeaker’, radio commentator of Ajkal wrote: 


We have been long asking for a lady conductor for the ladies’ 


programme. Therefore, we have nothing to say against this 
appointment.*° 
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However, the Ajkal critic also acknowledged that many of the Mahila 
Majlish listeners were not happy with this restructure of programme. 

Bishnusharma continued talking in Mahila Majlish three or four 
days a week on various subjects. This arrangement continued till 
October 1935. From November 1935, the name Mahila Majlish was 
temporarily erased from the programme list. The scheduled time for 
the programme was covered by talks, gramophone records, or any 
other programme, but not under the label of Mahila Majlish. Birendra 
Krishna participated as one of the speakers. Sometimes, his talks were 
labelled as ‘meant for women’ (Mahilader Janya). 

The programme as ‘Mahila Majlish’ came back with Madhuri 
Dutt as its conductor, presenting a half an hour programme on every 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoon from 18 May 1938. The old 
programme, however, began with the active participation of Biren- 
dra Krishna who wrote and directed a drama Adarsha Grihini (Ideal 
housewife) for it. The second day (21 May), he lectured on Grihastha- 
lir katha — griher bandobasta (a talk on home management), and on 
the third day he again delivered a talk on ‘Educating children on Home 
Science’. Once the initiator and part and parcel of the hourly six days a 
week programme, Birendra Krishna was the main programmer during 
the first three days of the reinstated programme, as if to underline his 
indispensability as a performer. 


Conclusion 


The word ‘Mahila Majlish’ etymologically means the exchange of 
chat among a group of ladies coming together to share their views 
among themselves. The conductor of the Ladies’ Hour programme 
in the BBC was a woman from its inception. In the early CRS, there 
was no woman programmer. The plan of the programme was made 
informally. Birendra Krishna Bhadra had probably been chosen for 
his virtuosity as a skilled talker. Even though the captivating voice of 
Birendra Krishna was undisputed, unease had been expressed clearly 
against a male media personality for women audience in a cultural 
medium. Every kind of ex-familial relationship was imagined with sus- 
picion in this communicative address between the programmer and lis- 
tener; letter writing and letter reading in particular became the target 
of slander. There was censure from a section of middle-class Bengali 
listeners to the new media relationship between two opposite sexes, 
even though the performer was ‘sober’, ‘decent’, and ‘courteous’. 
Characteristically, the radio as a medium is accessible to everyone. 
It addresses the whole world, maintains no confidentiality, and is not 
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directed at private individuals. Nevertheless, a listener does not only 
hear the sound and jargon of words, he or she also hears a ‘voice’. The 
voice may be rough or affectionate, impersonal or intimate, cordial 
or captivating. In the case of Mahila Majlish, the recursive hearing of 
the voice of an individual, the pleasure of listening to an individual 
at a prescribed time of the day, formed a kind of an aural intimate 
bond between the programme, the programmer, and listeners. The 
technical medium of the radio established the primacy of the voice in 
this communication. An ideal media personality like Birendra Krishna 
knew how to deliver with affectation, intimacy, and immediacy. In a 
new medium like the radio, he effectively established auditory contact 
with his target audience — they felt special, important, and wanted. 
The programme, from being ‘one to all’, was imagined and appropri- 
ated as ‘one to one’ by listeners. The proliferation of media through 
which Birendra Krishna’s voice can be heard now on radio, cassette, 
and disks has lessened the magnetism of his unusual voice to a cer- 
tain extent. What we need to remember is that even within its limited 
orbit, the new media had thought and chalked out a separate pro- 
gramme for women in the 1930s, marking out a particular space for 
women that also shaped their taste. In the classical term of Indian aes- 
thetics, Birendra Krishna Bhadra, the programmer and the performer, 
had become a perfect ‘Hriday Sambadi’, a master communicator with 
the audience. 


Notes 


1 The CRS started operating under the Indian Broadcasting Company (IBC) 
from 26 August 1927. This private limited company was registered in 
July 1926 and received monopoly rights over broadcasting in India for 
a period of five years. The IBC went into liquidation in March 1930 due 
to financial bankruptcy. The colonial government decided to take over 
broadcasting reluctantly on popular demand and it was renamed as the 
Indian State Broadcasting Service (ISBS). The running of the ISBS was also 
not smooth. The government declared closure of broadcasting on 9 Octo- 
ber 1931. But the decision was again reverted under pressure from radio 
merchants and traders. Growth of broadcasting all over the world, its 
overwhelming capacity to reach multiple listeners across the boundaries of 
states and continents along with international political tension prompted 
the colonial government to run broadcasting permanently in May 1932. 
Money was sanctioned and development scheme for Indian broadcasting 
was taken in 1934. 

2 Sri Bishnusharma, ‘Betarer Galpadada’, Betar Jagat (henceforth abbrevi- 
ated as BJ in end notes), December 1933, 5 (6): 171-172. 

3 The No. 1 Garstin Place building was built by Major General John Garstin 
in 1792. In the site of the building, at one time, there was the only hospital 
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of the early settlers of the East India Company. It was ill-ventilated, unsan- 
itary, and generally unsuitable. It was pulled down in the year 1763 (a 
new hospital was built elsewhere). After its demolition, the ground stood 
vacant for quite some time. Adjacent to and just south of the old hospi- 
tal was a Burial Ground and a Powder Magazine, on the site of which 
was built the St. John’s Church in 1787. Five years later in 1792, the 
Old Court House was demolished under the supervision of Major General 
John Garstin, who used the materials and fittings to erect the building of 
the No.1 Garstin Place and block of buildings that ran along the southern 
end of the Garstin Place. This information was taken from J. R. Staple- 
ton, ‘Short History of Garstin Place’, Amrita Bazar Patrika, Wednesday 4 
December 1940, p. 10. 

Birendra Krishna retired as staff artist in 1970. 

Nalinikanta Sarkar, Asa Jaoar MajhkhanePart II, Kolkata: Mitra and 
Ghosh, 1985, p. 313. 

Philippe Aries, ‘Games, Fashions and Society’, in Edward Blishen (ed.), 
World of Children, London: Paul Hamlyn, 1966, p. 108. 

BJ, 26 September 1930, 2 (1): 1 (Here, and elsewhere, all translated quota- 
tions from Bengali to English are done by the author). 

BJ, 20 December 1929, 1 (7): 1. 

BJ, 1 April 1930, 1.14 (1): 1. 

Priyambada Devi talked on ‘the characteristics of Bengali women’ on 24 
February 1930. Miss Das talked on ‘the king Ashoka’ on 11 January 1933. 
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BJ, 9 May 1930, 1 (17): 2. 

BJ, 20 June 1930, 1 (20): 2. 

BJ, 1 April 1930, 1 (14): 1. 

BJ, 23 May 1930, 1 (18): 1. 

BJ, 1 April 1930, 1 (14): 5. 

BJ, 1 March 1930, 1 (12): 1. 

Ess ke jee, ‘Radio Notes’, Amrita Bazar Patrika, 31 January 1932, p. 15. 
Ess ke jee was the pseudonym of Sunil Kumar Ghosh, one of the proprie- 
tors of the English daily. 

BJ, 5 June 1931, 2 (19): 7. 

Sarkar, Asa-Jaoar Majhkhane, Part Il, p. 324. 

Birendra Krishna Bhadra was also popular as the conductor of Sabinay 
Nibedan where he gave reply to audiences’ letters every week in early 
1940s. The well-known Bengali film star Bikash Bose working as the pro- 
gramme assistant of CRS during the early part of his career remarked that 
Birendra Krishna used to receive 700-800 letters from audiences every 
week. But, after his departure, the other programmers received very few 
of them (Bikash Roy, Ami, Kolkata: Karuna Prakashani, 1392 B.S., pp. 
46-47). Birendra Krishna’s talk as ‘Birupaksha’ was equally admired since 
the mid-1940s. However, he was not above criticism. His way of delivery 
was disapproved of when he read out a Bengali translation of a radio talk 
of the then Home Minister Vallbhbhai Patel in a lighter shade. ‘Betar Pra- 
sanga’, Desh, 10 June 1950, 17 (32): 277. 

‘Betar Prasanga’, Desh, 5 August 1950, 17 (44): 41-43. 
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Bijoli, ‘Meghdoot’, Nabasakti, 14 August 1931, 3 (14): n.a. Bijoli was the 
pseudonym of Nalinikanta Sarkar. He was a regular singer of the CRS 
since 1927 and was also the editor of the Betar Jagat from 1932 to 1944. 
‘What the Listeners Say’ (Letter of R. Devi dated 01 February 1932), 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, 7 February 1932. (Emphasis mine). 
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Hemchandra Goswami’s Typical 
Selections from Assamese Literature! 


Arupjyoti Saikia 


The University of Calcutta embarked on a formidable literary project 
in the early decades of the 20th century: it wanted to publish a set of 
works that constructed and represented the literary pasts of few Indian 
languages. In hindsight, it was not a remarkably significant initiative if 
one notices the volumes of similar works being produced since the late 
19th century. A vibrant public space for such vernaculars, largely pro- 
duced and controlled by cultural elites, was already in existence. The 
University’s project provided something new and radical that came at a 
different time, coinciding with the moment of the rekindling of Indian 
nationalism. The institutional legitimacy provided by the University to 
Indian languages enabled cultural elites to reinforce the validity of the 
existing public space devoted to the world of language and literature. 

The Assamese were not far away from all this. While there was no 
dearth of evidence to suggest that the Bengali and Assamese speakers 
and writers — with their many tones and diction — intimately interacted 
and read each other’s works, there was a sharp break in this relation- 
ship from the early 19th century. This fundamental break came in the 
1830s when Bengali (Bangla) became the official language and also 
the language of instruction in schools in Assam. Now, propelled by 
a sense of loss of power to the Bengali language and Bengali literary 
elites, Assamese cultural elites tried to cope with the new situation 
in varied ways. Help came from different quarters including newer 
understanding of linguistic science as well as a new public space cre- 
ated by Assamese literary elites. 
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Assamese literary elites continued to engage with their Bengali 
counterparts, producing thereby some of the finest scholarly debates 
on the relative significance of Indian languages. At the same time, Cal- 
cutta and its cultural milieu continued to attract the Assamese literati. 
Colonial cities were sites for intellectual animosities amongst compet- 
ing linguistic nationalists. They were also spaces that nurtured these 
linguistic communities. The literary history project of the Calcutta 
University needs to be seen as a part of this growth of fractured sensi- 
bilities. The project came as a great relief and bolstered the newfound 
confidence of the Assamese. The University of Calcutta published 
three volumes of Asamiya Sahityar Chaneki (Typical Selection from 
Assamese Literature) during 1923 and 1929. Unsurprisingly, its size 
and enormous influence on the Assamese public mind made it a truly 
grand project. 

Rather than many being a collective enterprise like many others of 
the time, the Typical Selections was largely the outcome of the efforts 
of one individual. The man, who earlier read 100s of manuscripts and 
100s of folios, participated enthusiastically in the project undertaken 
by the University. The idea of these literary works originated at a time 
of significant upsurge of nationalist sentiment and a heightening of the 
nationalist struggle against colonial rule. The grand task of selecting 
and constructing a history of Assamese literature was accomplished 
by Pandit Hemchandra Goswami (1872-1928): an antiquarian, liter- 
ary critic, editor, poet, historian, and a public intellectual. Goswami’s 
Typical Selections, once published, left an extraordinary impact on the 
process of canonisation of Assamese literary history. It was curated 
originally for the students of Calcutta University. Goswami’s Typical 
Selections did not only bear testimony to his sweeping command over 
several centuries of written and oral traditions of Assamese literature, 
they also came to function as an artefact of the complex journey of 
Assamese colonial modernity. The conjuncture of the idea and pub- 
lication of Typical Selections of Indian literature with the heightened 
spirit of Indian nationalism added to the significance of these works. 
Typical Selection’s afterlife was integral in defining modern Assamese 
literary sensibilities. 


In pursuit of lineage 


In 1873 when Assamese became the official language of Assam, the 
controversy between the independence and ancientness of the Assa- 
mese language as distinct from that of the Bengali language did not 
come to an end. Rather, various official statements and publications 
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continued to reproduce the older narratives. The Census of India of 
1881 discussed this debate between the Assamese and the Bengali and 
generally suggested that Assamese was an extension of the Bengali 
language. The tone of the Imperial Gazetteer of India (IGI) was no 
less objectionable to native Assamese speakers. Neither the Census 
of India nor the IGI suggested that Assamese was a dialect of Bengali 
but merely pursued the idea that both originated from the same stock 
of Sanskrit but developed differently at least from the 11th century. 
The only respite came from a provocative piece of J.D. Anderson in 
pages of the powerful Calcutta Review in 1897. Anderson, who for 
years maintained a deep interest in the worldviews of Assam’s ethnic 
communities, in his essay smartly titled Assamese and Bengali, made 
it clear that the Assamese speak ‘a tongue essentially different from 
Bengali’. 

Towards the end of the 1870s, the valley’s rich and powerful sent 
off their young sons to Calcutta, the nearest metropolis and a place to 
look forward to. Calcutta was not an unknown city for these students. 
The glories and wonders of the city of Calcutta were well known. 
Of the many illustrious predecessors of these young men, Anandaram 
Dhekial Phukan (d.1859) had been truly amazed to see the wonders 
of this city as recorded by his biographer Gunabhiram Barua (d.1893) 
and the latter had also decided to spend his last years in this city.” 
Decades later, the city was no more a place to be only wondered about 
but to earn a livelihood in or to ensure that one could do something 
for one’s far away motherland. Inspired by this, these young minds 
began to rehearse their strategies in their hired residences. Whispered 
conversations in private gatherings helped them to propose certain 
ambitious plans. 

When these plans came to be executed, the Asamiya Bhasa Unati 
Sadhini Sabha and Jonaki were born in 1888 and 1889 respectively. 
Both were born to dedicate their lives to the cause of their mother 
tongue. One would translate their founders’ desires and aspiration 
into print form while the other would campaign and propagate for the 
cause of their mother tongue. The public propaganda of the Asamiya 
Bhasa Unati Sadhini Sabha centred around two key goals: to ensure 
that Assamese came to be regarded as at par with the other rich lan- 
guages of the world and to ensure that it recovered from its ill-health. 
All this could be achieved if the government agreed to implement 
Assamese in all schools of Assam, make available critical editions of 
the Assamese vaishnavite texts and prepare a list of Assamese old and 
new literary works.’ Jonaki went ahead to create standard Assamese 
and to firmly place it in the path of modernity.‘ 
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Simultaneous to their steadfast war of words to prove and recon- 
firm the point that Assamese and Bengali had two distinctive origins 
and lives, despite their similar lineage from Sanskrit, a truly ambitious 
plan was to collect and catalogue the older Assamese puthis. The pur- 
pose was clear; such a report would prove to a wider audience that 
Assamese was not a dialect of Bengali by showing the numbers of 
books in the Assamese language. This would also help the Assamese 
as a measure of self-gratification about their cultural heritage and the 
ancientness of the Assamese literature. Finally, the ancient puthis are 
a golden treasure and their age would enrich them more. The task of 
writing an introduction to this treasure trove was entrusted to Hem- 
chandra Goswami, which he could not do. A report based on this 
investigation was published in 1897, the year in which Edward Gait, 
the future historian of Assam also published his Report on the Pro- 
gress of Historical Research in Assam. In the event, a brief catalogue 
was edited by Ramakanta Borkakati and Kanaklal Barua without any 
introductory matter. 

In 1908 F.W. Sudmersen prepared a note that gave a definite tone to 
years of uncertainty. Sudmersen now wrote that 


Assamese has descended directly from Sanskrit no longer 
admits of doubt. The claim that the language was but a pat- 
ois or dialect of Bengali was so devoid of foundation that it 
was no sooner seriously considered and studied than it was 
seen to be entirely untenable. Bengali and Assamese are both 
descendants of Sanskrit . . . [both] have developed along lines 
of their own, borrowing from other languages as needs arose, 
but stamping every such borrowing with its own natural 
genius and making it current coin of its new country. 


Sudmersen summarised the great distinctiveness of Assamese from 
that of Bengali like an astute linguist. 


A scheme for India’s literary history 


As part of the Calcutta University’s establishment and introduction of 
the teaching of Indian languages, the University undertook a scheme 
for the ‘preparation and publication of volumes of typical selection in 
all the Indian Vernaculars, from the earliest stages of their develop- 
ment to modern times’. In 1918 Ashutosh Mookherjee outlined this 
grand scheme of investigation into India’s literary history in different 
languages. He defended his scheme by arguing that ‘The time has long 
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passed away when elaborate arguments were needed to make even 
Indian scholars realize the vital importance of a critical and scientific, 
historical and comparative study of the great Indian vernaculars.’° 
This series of works was expected to facilitate ‘advanced study of the 
Indian Vernaculars in their critical, scientific, historical and compara- 
tive aspects’ and could be part of the reading materials for the Masters 
of the Arts degree of the university. This was more than a grand task 
after Grierson’s grand LSI, which was yet to be completed. 

Sir Ashutosh initially chose few Indian languages for this grand 
work apart from Bengali. For the Assamese language it was to be 
Hemchandra Goswami (the University recognised him as joint edi- 
tor of the Assamese lexicon Hemkosh), for the Marathi it was D. R. 
Bhandarkar and for Prakrit, the task was given to P. D. Gune, a profes- 
sor in Pune’s Fergusson College who was to work under the guidance 
of Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandarkar.® 

Mookerjee’s was a most ambitious vision. In his own words, the 
Indian universities — which were a ‘corporation of scholars’ - could 
seriously take up this task of ‘a systematic investigation of the lan- 
guage and literature’ of India’s ‘chief vernaculars’. This task, more 
importantly, which could help ‘rouse intellectual curiosity’ needed to 
be included in ‘the scheme of our highest Degree examinations’. 

But things were not so easy and a long road lay ahead. “The selec- 
tions will be made from sources published and unpublished, and man- 
uscript materials will be utilized to the fullest extent desirable. The 
general plan of the volumes will be historical and critical, and similar 
to that adopted for the Bengali Typical selections.’? Mookherjee knew 
what he was going to do: ‘if the selections are judiciously made, they 
will not only serve to illustrate linguistic and literary evolution, but 
will also help to illuminate many a dark corner of social, religious 
and administrative history.’ These volumes are not the work of mere 
fantasy but results of academic work and thus ‘each volume will be 
furnished with an introduction, glossary, notes and appendices.’ The 
general result of these volumes would be far-reaching and Mookherjee 
proclaimed that the volumes ‘will no doubt tend to enhance its reputa- 
tion as a true seat of learning.’ 

Dinesh Chandra Sen’s Typical Selections from Old Bengali Liter- 
ature in Bengali was published in 1914. Published in two volumes 
with 2,100 pages Sen’s work was an anthology of Bengali poetry and 
prose from the 8th to the 19th century ce. A reviewer in the pages of 
The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland 
described its contents as ‘copious selections from those compositions’. 
Sen’s work, in the language of Mookerjee, ‘present the development of 
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the Bengali language and literature in a style never before attempted 
and have been enthusiastically acclaimed by competent scholars.’ 

In 1918, Mookerjee as part of the Calcutta University Commission 
visited Guwahati and other parts of India. One of the key aims of 
Mookerjee during this visit was to evaluate his own aim to bring simi- 
lar volumes like that of Sen in other Indian languages. During his visit 
to Guwahati, he shared his intention with P.R.T. Gurdon, who was the 
commissioner of the Assam Valley. Gurdon advised Mookerjee that 
this task for Assamese could be accomplished by Goswami. Goswami 
had already proved his mastery over Assamese literary wealth and in 
his methods of dealing with these sources. Mookerjee entrusted this 
job for the Oriya language to B.C. Mazumdar, who was then teaching 
comparative philology, anthropology, and Indian vernaculars in the 
Calcutta University.’ The cultural elites of Assamese and Oriya per- 
ceived that their language was under threat primarily from external 
threat. Oriya, like the Assamese, also had fought a bitter struggle to 
reposition itself versus the power of the Bengali language.’ The need 
of the hour was to look for a powerful symbol that could highlight 
and prove a rather long and linear history of language and literature 
of their own. Typical Selection worked as a major inspirational instru- 
ment to give boost to self-confidence of these linguistic nationalities 
living on the edge of colonial Bengal. 

Thrilled at the offer from none other than the University’s vice chan- 
cellor, Goswami submitted a scheme proposing to write the history of 
the Assamese literature. ‘I propose to divide the Assamese literature 
into six different periods on historical and philological consideration.’ 


A life in literature 


Goswami was born in 1872 in an Assamese satra. His father, a mau- 
zadar, the revenue official responsible for collection of land revenue 
and having enormous social influence in colonial Assam, died while he 
was young. This meant that his mother single-handedly had to bring 
him up. A life in the custody of his mother in Assam’s rural landscape 
surrounded by many markers of Assamese vaishnavite religiosity, Gos- 
wami’s early upbringing was shaped by the sounds of Assamese mys- 
ticism. Assamese Brahmin boys, primarily from well-to-do families, 
were expected to learn how to read manuscripts and learn by rote the 
Amar-Kosh. Young Goswami was further different from this tradition. 
He was trained to learn the basics of the Assamese medieval literary 
repositories, and learnt some of them by rote. As a young student he 
contributed poems to Assam Bandhu. His poetry, for Bhuyan, ‘were 
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marked by simplicity of diction and ideas’ in comparison with the 
prevailing trend of Assamese poetry ‘with its outlandish half-Bengali 
jargon and structure’."! In 1888, Goswami enrolled in Presidency Col- 
lege for a BA degree. A student there for four years, he could not 
earn a degree, like many of his Assamese contemporaries. Goswami’s 
biographer claims that his time was consumed by the causes of public 
activities necessitated by the call of the Assamese language and litera- 
ture. Goswami rarely ventured out to a world of adventurism, like 
many of his contemporaries, and did not step out beyond the limits set 
aside by his society. 

Goswami became a trusted accomplice of Edward Gait while the 
latter wrote A History of Assam. Gait undertook the task of collecting 
historical sources in the 1890s. Gait lovingly remembered Goswami’s 
support in a letter: ‘Iam in London on a leave. . . will start working 
on the history of Assam. I read your valuable sources during the jour- 
ney. They will be great help to my book.’ The intellectual friendship 
between Goswami and Gait was not unique for the time. This was 
a time when Indian cultural elites were critically dependent on the 
patronage of the colonial state for patronage and often for their own 
cultural self-assurance. 

The greatest challenge for Assamese students in the 1880s was to 
prove the linguistic independence of the Assamese language. In 1873, 
the Assamese language replaced the Bengali language as the official 
language in the Assam valley and medium of instruction in the Assam 
valley schools. But this did not necessarily prove the independent 
place of Assamese in the linguistic map of the Indian languages. The 
missionaries worked day and night and produced good numbers of 
printed works. 


Writing their literary past 


When the American Baptist Missionaries stationed in Assam began to 
seriously consider and debate the independent lineage of the Assamese 
language from that of the Bengali since the 1840s, they also set their 
agenda forthright. This was probably the first ever attempt to col- 
lect Assamese manuscripts. During 1840-1850, Nathan Brown, who 
wrote Grammatical Notices of the Assamese Language in 1848, col- 
lected an extensive body of Assamese manuscripts. Hinting at a prob- 
able timeline of the Assamese literary pasts, Brown wrote that ‘the 
only Assamese books which can be regarded as a standard of good 
prose writing are the Buranjis, or histories, which have been written 
during the last two or three hundred years’.” Their mobilisation of 
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resources was followed by an assessment of what happened to the lan- 
guage in the previous centuries. In 1853 Anandaram Dhekial Phukan 
prepared a lengthy note that chronicled the foundation of the Assa- 
mese literature and language.'? This report was eventually published 
in 1855 as A Few Remarks on the Assamese Language and on Ver- 
nacular Education. 

The efforts of younger generations of Assamese to mark out the 
distinctiveness of the Assamese language from Bengali during these 
years was accompanied by an inherent anxiety to seek a longer liter- 
ary and linguistic tradition for their mother tongue. Essentially these 
‘modern’ Assamese cultural elites shaped their literary pasts; to put 
it differently, modern was constructing the tradition. These younger 
minds were aware of the tradition of the writing of the Indian liter- 
ary histories in the 1870s and 1880s.'4 Written in Indian and English 
languages many of these works were the culmination of similar tradi- 
tions that dated back to the 18th century. Whether Tamil, Hindi, or 
Bengali, the social and intellectual forces that propelled the culture 
of writing of the literary tradition of these languages were different. 
This new literary history had many features. They drew on traditional 
anthologies, tried to recover forgotten literary works and scholars and 
were surely supplemented by regularly updated lists of catalogues of 
literary works with details about their chronology and identification 
of the authors. 

Crisis led to a revival of the taste for the old and the antique. They 
heard about old puthis, they were the greatest source of their cultural 
and social power. These puthis existed in village homes all over Assam, 
and they helped to counteract the loneliness of the Assamese language 
against the powerful others. These young enthusiasts made diligent 
and systematic searches in different parts of Assam. This was the spirit 
of the time. It was a call for the nation. This could be accomplished 
by multitudes of tasks. One of such tasks could be the discovery of 
literary works of earlier times where many will find ‘a field of use- 
fulness’ and it will be task extraordinary distinction in saving them 
before they perish through fires, vermin, and even the ignorance of 
their possessors. 

At the age of 18, Goswami contributed to the project of writing 
Assam’s literary pasts.’ The eulogy was read in the second annual 
conference of the Asamiya Bhasa Unati Sadhini Sabha in 1890 in Cal- 
cutta. There was no place more fitting than this to remember the glori- 
ous pasts of the Assamese people. Goswami prefaced his essay with a 
long lament in which he noted his disappointment at the way Assa- 
mese language had become a victim of unwarranted attack from the 
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Bengali intelligentsia. Before drawing out the long legacy of the Assa- 
mese language, Goswami reminded his audience what Nathan Brown 
had said about the Assamese language. According to Nathan Brown, 
Goswami affirmed, of every 100 words in Assamese writings, 45 
words are drawn from different Indo-Tibetan languages and another 
63 from Sanskrit. Goswami narrated the contested history of Assam, 
her people, and language and described how over the centuries the 
original Assamese drifted more towards the Indo-Tibetan languages. 
Goswami followed up this narration of the contested past of the Assa- 
mese language with a long description of the different stages of the 
development of Assamese language and literature. Till date, Assamese 
had passed through three - from origin to till the 15th century, from 
15th century to early 19th century, and finally from the 19th century 
to the contemporary times — stages of life, he said. Those had been dif- 
ficult times and despite difficulties it could recover from the whirlpool 
of time. 

Goswami’s first period was an age of darkness for his mother 
tongue, as nothing was known and there was no scope of knowing 
this period. Assamese was an everyday language and mostly used in 
household activities. At the same time, as the Brahmins were masters 
of the Sanskrit, Goswami candidly reminded his audience, all essential 
writings needed for religious purposes were done in Sanskrit. But what 
elated him greatly was that towards the later days of this period there 
was a great push towards massive literary production either under 
the leadership of early Ahom rulers or pre-mid-15th-century vaishnav 
scholars. It was a time of making and enrichment of the Assamese 
language. Goswami describes this wonderfully: those writers, who fell 
short of words in Assamese while writing would easily borrow from 
Brajabali, Oriya, and Bengali or, if needed, from Persian. The Ahom 
chronicles — to be popularly known as buranji — also began to be writ- 
ten at this time but mostly in Ahom language, the language mostly 
spoken by the ruling elites of the time. 

Recovering from this long period of darkness, post mid-15th cen- 
tury was a time of great renaissance in Assamese literature. Goswami 
compared this period with that of the Elizabethan age of the English 
language. He further suggested that during this period covering 
371 years, the great scholars from the 15th and 16th centuries brought 
life into the Assamese language. Assamese continued to be enriched by 
borrowing from the northern Indian language landscape as well as the 
Brahmaputra valley’s hilly neighbours who spoke non-Sanskrit-based 
languages. Sankardev’s contribution deserved special attention for his 
significant volume of literary works. This was a time when literary 
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language became the household language in Assam. As the centuries 
progressed, more writers contributed greatly to the structure of the 
Assamese founded and shaped by Sankardev. Goswami summarised 
all the writings into three broad genres: religious, translation from 
Sanskrit, and lyrical. 

Goswami’s final period coincided with that of the British period. He 
affectionately praised the British government for its faith in Assamese 
and making it a language of the court in the early days of its rule. How- 
ever, and here Goswami sharpened his tone, in 1836 the government 
fell prey to bad counsel of a few Bengali individuals who advised the 
British about the origin and history of the Assamese language which 
finally sealed the fate of the latter. Bengali replaced Assamese in 1836 
as the court language as well as the language of instruction. Goswami 
went into the details of the struggle of the Assamese to regain the lost 
prestige and power. 

Goswami’s biographer claimed that this essay laid the intellectual 
foundation to search for Assamese literary history, which continued 
to gain greater attention.'° Meanwhile, in 1894, the Assam govern- 
ment rather curiously outlined a scheme for collection of Assamese 
historical sources that included the great repositories of Assamese lit- 
erary history. While no curating of these resources took place, never- 
theless the young Edward Gait published his Report on the Progress 
of Historical Research in Assam in 1897. In the next few years, little 
progress was achieved in this regard. Assam came to be ravaged by a 
big earthquake, which was followed by the partition of Bengal in the 
early 1900s. 

Meanwhile, public pressure grew to include Assamese as part of the 
University of Calcutta’s BA programme. Bamfylde Fuller, the lieuten- 
ant governor of Bengal asked F. W. Sudmersen, Fellow of the univer- 
sity and the principal of Cotton College to prepare a report on the 
legacies of the Assamese language and literature. Sudemersen’s report, 
about which will be discussed further in the chapter, was based on 
the opinion of the Assamese scholars. Goswami was one of the chief 
contributor to this report. However, it was here that Sudemerson laid 
down a scheme to preserve ‘the memorials of the past from perishing’. 
The government must depute ‘a competent Assamese scholar . . . to 
rescue and make available’ Assamese manuscript, he advised.’” 

Goswami’s journey did not end there. The Kamrup Anusandhan 
Samiti, a body of antiquarians and Sanskrit scholars established 
in 1912, of which Goswami was a key person, also took up this 
onerous task of the search, collection, and curating of these manu- 
scripts. At the same time, several years of lone work resulted in the 
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publication of Debendra Nath Bezbarua’s Asamiya Bhasa Aru Sahi- 
tyar Buranji in 1914. 


Assamese in Calcutta University 


Assamese began to be taught in the University of Calcutta from 1919. 
For a language trying to gain larger attention, this was more than 
a moment of celebration and recognition because the language was 
taught in the University of Calcutta, which was considered to be the 
ultimate institution by each and every one who aspired to become 
something important in life. 

The Calcutta University decided to teach a few Indian languages in 
its post-graduate class in 1917. The Indian Vernacular Department 
was established in 1919. Teaching of Indian languages was consid- 
ered by the University as ‘special feature of our University and which 
should constitute the chief glory in the eyes of all patriotic and public- 
spirited citizens’.'* The Bengali language began to be taught from 1919 
while Hindi, Oriya, Gujarati, and Maitheli began to be taught from 
the next year. However, the students learning any of these four non- 
Bengali languages were also supposed to learn two additional Indian 
languages. The University stipulated that a student pursuing a degree 
in the Indian vernaculars ‘should possess a knowledge of his mother- 
tongue and a less comprehensive knowledge of a second vernacular’.'” 
Students were further required to have ‘working acquaintance with 
two of the languages which have formed the foundation of the Indian 
Vernaculars, such as Pali, Prakrit and Persian’. 

The interest to learn Assamese was not so dismal: of the first batch 
of 32 students enrolled for the post-graduate programme in Indian 
languages, two students took Asamese. Students opting for Assamese 
were taught Assamese literary texts as well as grammar.?° Choices 
were made from select prose, verse, and literary history. Authors 
ranged from medieval vaishnavite scholars to the early 20th-century 
writers. Students were also taught G.E Nicholl’s Assamese Grammar 
in Bengali Manual. 

Simultaneously, from 1919, the teaching of Assamese as part of the 
Intermediate examination (as the higher secondary was known then), 
began. The University started offering Assamese in the post-graduate 
courses from 1938. The University appointed two professors to teach 
Assamese as the principal subject from the Modern Indian Language 
Department, the newly christened name of the earlier department. 

The decision of the Calcutta University came in 1918 but Goswa- 
mi’s appetite for older Assamese puthis had begun earlier. Goswami 
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was granted leave in 1912 for a period of six months to undertake 
and to supervise the work of collecting the puthis.*4 Assam’s only 
English language newspaper The Times of Assam congratulated Gos- 
wami for undertaking this great task.” Official arrangements were 
made to facilitate Goswami to visit various official and private hold- 
ings. Goswami was by then holding the post of Director of Ethnogra- 
phy. In this capacity Goswami visited the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the 
Indian Museum, and the Library of the Cooch Behar princely state. 
Gurdon himself requested district commissioners to help collect and 
purchase puthis from their localities. Mauzdars and mandals were 
asked to make a census of such puthis available in their areas. Such a 
census was to record not only the names of the puthis but also their 
owners, place and status of publication. 


The world of Assamese: collecting Puthis and 
producing manuscripts 


When Goswami submitted his proposal before the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, as mentioned earlier, he proposed to begin his search somewhere 
around 7th century ce. Thirty years after he had read his essay on 
the Assamese Language in Calcutta, Goswami was more than con- 
fident. Hemchandra could not escape from the periodization of the 
long history of Assamese literature. But what he did was to further 
sub-divide this long time frame and individual authors became the 
hallmark of each period. The 7th century became a benchmark only 
recently when Assamese scholars began to pay attention to the visit 
of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-Tsiang to Kamrupa. Hiuen-Tsiang 
had commented about the distinctiveness of the language spoken in 
Kamrup from that of Bengal. In the early 20th century this became a 
major point of reference for the Assamese scholars to highlight and 
prove their difference with the linguistic history of the Bengali. Pan- 
dit Goswami was however clear that no written literary tradition 
(literature remained in an unwritten state and it was entirely lyrical 
in nature) was available for this period but he could think of the 
impressive body of oral songs. “The cradle songs, the pastoral songs, 
the Bihu songs and the ballads of Assam belong to this period’ and 
he proposed to call this period Giti-yuga. Goswami, himself a die- 
hard puritan in matters of language, continued to have his fascina- 
tion for the literary works on magic and chants. In 1928, the year he 
died, his Kamaratna Tantra consisting of ‘129 magical formulae or 
recipes’ from Sanskrit to English was published. Goswami defended 
the right of these works as part of mainstream literary works: ‘so 
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long the Tantras were despised as works on Black Magic and con- 
demned as a meaningless jabber not only by the foreign critics but 
by the English-educated Indians as well’.2* Goswami admitted that 
even this piece of his own work would appear ‘to an ordinary eye’ 
as ‘full of indecencies’. 

Goswami’s next period, a rather longer period between 800 and 
1200 cg, was a time when those worlds of oral literature were ‘reduced 
to writing’. He confidently asserted that ‘regular written literature 
took its birth’ during this period. The third phase, which ranged from 
1200 to 1450 cE, was more pan-Indian in nature. The Puranas and 
the Ramayana were translated into the emerging Assamese language 
during this period. Goswami’s two subsequent periods (1450 to 1600 
cE and 1600 to 1800 cr) covered the heyday of Assamese vaishnavite 
literature and the time of royal patronage. The last period, neverthe- 
less, was Goswami’s own time largely enriched by the arrival of print 
and western literary tradition. The University provided Goswami with 
a financial grant to complete this work. 

Like Abdul Karim Munchi for Bengali or Charles Philip Brown of 
Telugu literature, Hemchandra’s taste and penchant for the collection 
of Assamese literature and his knowledge of the Assamese literary 
past had become a legend in his own time. Whatever leisure he could 
wrest from the duties of an executive officer of the government was 
devoted to ‘literary and antiquarian pursuits’. Hemchandra Barua, 
the compiler of the Assamese lexicon, Hemkosh, died before he could 
make a press-ready copy. This voluminous task fell to Goswami and 
P.R.T. Gurdon. Hemkosh was published in 1900, marking a new life 
for Assamese. He was trusted ally of Edward Gait when the latter 
was in search of sources to write his A History of Assam. In Jonaki, 
he serialised a rather long essay on the history of the Assamese lit- 
erature and language. Goswami had proved his expertise in editing 
old Assamese manuscripts. He edited and published the 16th-century 
Assamese prose rendering of Bhattadeva’s Gita. He also edited an old 
metrical chronicle of the Darrang Rajas. 

It is not exactly certain when, but sometime after the publication of 
Gait’s Report on the Progress of Historical Research in Assam, 1897, 
Goswami, then a government official, drew the attention of the Assam 
government to the ‘immediate necessity of collecting ancient Assamese 
manuscripts lying for ages in the archives of Assamese families’. The 
Assam government’s response was quick and positive. The govern- 
ment was yet to recover from the political fall-out of the partition of 
Bengal and this was one of the helping hands that a government could 
extend to the disgruntled Assamese people. The government instructed 
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all district officials to extend necessary help to Goswami in his search 
for the Assamese puthis.”4 

By October 1912 Goswami finalised his road map for this gigantic 
task and months later he began his visit to family and other private 
collections. He travelled to the satras and the Sanskrit tols. He was 
not disheartened. He had all the virtues that could earn him the trust 
of the custodians of the manuscripts. Writing in 1932, PR. Gurdon 
summed up Goswami’s virtues: ‘[H]imself a gossain. He possessed an 
attractive personality, and therefore was well fitted to obtain the con- 
fidence and good graces of other gossains, and other important per- 
sonages in the field of research.» But this was not the only virtue and 
he also possessed the intellectual tool to appreciate the value of those 
manuscripts. Gurdon showered more praise on him: ‘Although not in 
possession of a degree in Sanskrit, he was well versed in that language. 
He was a recognised authority on Assamese, and in his day, one of the 
keenest protagonists for the cause of that language and its literature.’ 

Goswami, who carried a manuscript diary on his tours, understood 
that ‘every Assamese family has in its possession a cluster of Assa- 
mese manuscripts.’ By 1913 Goswami had collected 233 manuscripts 
of which 77 were in Sanskrit and 156 were in Assamese. He visited 
Cooch Behar State Library, ‘where he came upon a large number of 
Assamese manuscripts but not of any peculiar interest as they were 
found almost everywhere in Assam.’* In Barpeta Goswami was happy 
to collect a ‘large number of manuscripts consisting chiefly of transla- 
tions from the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata’. Information came 
pouring in from different directions, often shrouded in mystery. Gos- 
wami came across a ‘common villager’ ‘who was willing to part with’ 
an incomplete Buranji of the Jayantiyas. 

Puthis thus collected arrived in Guwahati and was deposited in the 
collection of the newly established Kamrup Anusandhan Samiti.?’ In 
August 1914, Goswami was granted another leave for six months when 
he was expected to compile a ‘descriptive catalogue of the puthis’ and 
also ensure that these were copied and printed. Goswami was given 
the supporting hand of a copyist. Transcription of the puthis began in 
earnest. Arrangements were made for printing the illustrated chronicle 
Darrang-Raj-Vamsavali, which detailed the life and times of Assam’s 
Koch rulers. Catalogue preparation went on in full swing but as the 
WwW I broke out the government abandoned the task of publishing this. 

The catalogue would not be published till 1929 posthumously. But 
it was finally published supervised by the young historian Suryya 
Kumar Bhuyan. It sent out the clear message that Assam was part of 
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the Indian Hindu tradition. Bhuyan wrote a note on the salient fea- 
tures of the Assamese manuscripts where he summarised this sense: 
‘Mahadeva and Indra, Ramachandra and Srikrishna had the same 
meaning to the humble cottager of an Assamese village as they had to 
the farm-labourers of Malwa and Bundelkhand.’”® 

What were the forces behind this massive production of manu- 
scripts? The answer was given by Bhuyan. ‘The Vaishnava creed . . . 
enjoined upon the placing of a grantha or religious manuscript . . . in 
an altar in a domestic chapel’. The Satras appointed readers of the reli- 
gious scriptures who ‘read aloud and explain to the audience chapters 
from the Bhagavata daily.’ The Assamese villagers believed that ‘an 
impending calamity’ could be averted ‘by a solemn promise to arrange 
for the recital of a few chapters of the scriptures’. 

The universal use of manuscripts helped in the growth of commu- 
nities who earned their livelihood by means of the transcription of 
manuscripts. Bhuyan believed that these communities’ skill and ‘artis- 
tic penmanship was so much on demand that one scribe usually spe- 
cialized in the copying of one particular book instead of becoming a 
free-lancer in his profession’. As in other parts of India, the Assamese 
writers were dependent on the sophisticated art of manuscript prepa- 
ration. Manuscripts were prepared from two kinds of materials. The 
thicker variety was prepared from the bark of the Sanchi (Aquilaria 
agallocha) tree and the later, thinner, version was prepared by press- 
ing cotton. Manuscript leaves prepared from Sanchi entailed a lengthy 
process involving curing, seasoning, and polishing. The second one 
was used for inferior manuscripts that included letters, private papers, 
revenue records, official despatches, and records. Despite their thin 
texture, they survived a longer period. Bhuyan himself came across 
such manuscripts, which were three to four hundred years old. The 
slippery and glossy ink was prepared from silikha, terminalia, and cit- 
rine and the urine of bulls, the writing implement was a pen made of 
goose quill or reed. 


Vernacular for the nation: Asamiya 


Sahityar Chaneki 


I humbly beg leave to inscribe this book in grateful recogni- 
tion of his noble endeavours to sow the seed of Indian Nation- 
ality by stimulating research in the Vernacular Literature of 
the Country and thus paving the way for the reconstruction of 
the truly National History of Regenerated India.” 
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Hemchandra Goswami submitted his volumes of Asamiya Sahityar 
Chaneki to Sir Ashutosh Mookherjee in 1921.°° However, the work 
could be not taken up for publication for lack of funds. Goswami 
himself took the initiative to collect financial support. The man who 
rescued the project from disappearing into oblivion was none other 
than Bholanath Barua. Barua was a personal friend and an established 
Assamese merchant. In 1922 Goswami personally approached one 
of Assam’s wealthy patriots Bholanath Barua, who, in consultation 
with the Vice Chancellor, donated a grant of Rs.10,000.*! The actual 
process of printing in the University press took time. The University 
published the last volume first in 1923 as works for the earlier works 
was to be finalised. 

Soon after publication it became a standard text for the students of 
Assamese in the University of Calcutta.** The news of Typical Selec- 
tions attracted the attention of German Indologist Helmuth von Gla- 
senapp, who requested Goswami to be part of an authors’ guild who 
would contribute to his proposed volume on Indian literature. Hem- 
chandra Goswami’s biographer compares Assam Sahityar’s Chaneki as 
the ‘Kamadhenv’, the golden and divine cow of Hindu sage Vasistha.* 
Goswami’s biographer Benudhar Sarma was one of the finest historians 
in the Assamese language. Well-travelled across the breadth and length 
of Assam and well-versed in Assamese literature, no one was more 
competent than him to assess the place of Asamiya Sahityar Chaneki 
in the cultural life of the Assamese language. The younger historian 
Suryya Kumar Bhuyan proudly claimed that ‘it is high time to collect 
manuscripts and to preserve them from their inevitable destruction. 
Nations have become great not by their achievement in the material 
field but by the high-water-mark of culture they attained.’** 

Notwithstanding these accolades, Asamiya Sahityar Chaneki went 
on to define something more than a textbook for Calcutta University 
students. Goswami’s able successors readily agreed that the readers, by 
becoming familiar with the ‘national literature’, would henceforth get 
the pleasure of reading literature. Goswami not only made the choices 
but also defined the pillars of the ‘national’ literature across time by 
placing before readers the entire gamut of Assamese literary treasure. 
Goswami’s Asamiya Sahityar Chaneki was surely ambitious but not 
much different from similar exercises in other Indian languages. Unlike 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, who treated his selections as themes, Goswami 
treated all his selections chronologically. He went further backwards 
in time than Sen and began his search from Sth century cr. This vast 
body of literature came as a great rescue for a nationality in the mak- 
ing looking for worthy foundation and heritage that could give them a 
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firm standing before the nation. During Gandhi’s several visits, Assa- 
mese writers and public figures, including Goswami, ensured that they 
placed before Gandhi specimens of the Assamese literary history as 
proof of their rank in the nation.*° Gandhi was kind enough to shower 
them with praise on their literature. “The [Assamese] have a fine lit- 
erature some of which written on bark of agaru tree with beautifully 
coloured illustration said to be very old’.** 

Asamiya Sabityar Chaneki was not mere selections, it’s making was 
driven by an essential urge to shape the modern Assamese mind and its 
sensibilities. It was here the Assamese cultural elites, busy in construct- 
ing the idea of Assamese classicality right into the middle of the 20th 
century, fell back on the strength of the Asamiya Sahityar Chaneki to be 
inspired and reconfigure the Assamese future. Readers of Asamiya Sahi- 
tyar Chaneki were expected to be enthused by a deep sense of gratitude 
to literary ancestors who were inspired by the world of nature and its 
surroundings. Goswami himself was extraordinarily enthralled by dif- 
ferent genres, whether it was myth, inscriptions, scriptures, and mod- 
ern literary writings, which anchored Assamese sensibilities. Hidden 
words inside deciphered inscriptions brought happiness to Goswami.*” 
Assamese literary critiques continued to emphasise the power and 
long legacy of the Assamese literary tradition, which played a crucial 
role in shaping the world of Assamese sensibilities.** Post-publication 
Asamiya Sahityar Chaneki now reinforced those sensibilities. This 
grand project now began to nurture the aspirations of the Assamese 
literary and cultural elites. Their expectations and aspirations began 
to be veered around it. One should also note that this attempt to cre- 
ate a literary past of their own through this process also brought to an 
end the earlier traditions of the circulation of ideas by freely borrow- 
ing from other cultural experiences. Assam was not alone, her many 
contemporaries in eastern and northern India experienced the same. 
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11 
JAPAN AND ASIAN DESTINY 


India’s intellectual journey through 
contemporary periodicals, 1880s—1930s 


Sarvani Gooptu 


Ideas of nationalism during the colonial period in India expressed 
itself in various and often opposite ways — introspection through 
understanding of the self as well as through an attempt to transcend 
oneself for greater understanding and improvement. Both these pro- 
cesses were reflected in the contemporary writings in the periodicals 
and provide a mirror for succeeding generations to understand the 
mentality of a nation in subjection. Understanding oneself was seen in 
adopting and appropriating all tools and mechanisms to discover the 
past (political, cultural, social, and economic) as well as concentrat- 
ing on those aspects of the self that were less known or generally less 
focused on — women, children, indigenous, and local traditions and 
traditional and indigenous art and culture. On the other hand, looking 
beyond the self too was an exciting new project. From the middle of 
the 19th century, new economics and new professions were bringing 
in new needs for travel and legitimacy for it was sought from examples 
of travels by Indians outside the country’s boundaries in the past. Of 
course the West was the easier option and steady movement to dif- 
ferent countries of the west is documented in writing throughout the 
19th and 20th century. 

Discovery of Asia through travelogues of geographers, explorers, 
and adventurers and the discovery of Indian and Indic links in the 
countries of Asia in the past turned the Indian gaze to Asia. This gaze 
on Asia had various nuances and shades and was expressed in various 
ways, with specific differences with regard to the different countries of 
the continent of Asia. It is my intention in this chapter to use the essays 
published in the various popular literary journals of Bengal during 
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the late 19th and the first half of the 20th century to view the chang- 
ing gaze of the Bengali intellectual with regard to Japan — how the 
idea of Japan evolved, changed, and interfaced with Asia as a whole 
and India in particular. How the differences between the two nations 
were alternatively erased and/or underlined according to the chang- 
ing gaze yet the whole time a connection, material and spiritual, was 
maintained through stressing of ideas and ideals that were important 
to the Indians and presumably to all fellow Asians in the course of the 
20th century. It was the shared ideas, past and present links in trade, 
religion, and culture, and a concept of a shared Asian destiny which 
predominated in the writings of the Bengali intellectuals and journal- 
ists. For this chapter I have used essays mainly from Bengali literary 
journals Prabashi, Bharatvarsha, Sandesh, Bharati but also referred to 
other contemporary journals and newspapers in English and Bengali. 
From the last quarter of the 19th century there was awareness about 
Japan in the writings of the Indians and that probably mainly came from 
the writings in the English press which circulated among the Western- 
ised Indians. Not only in Bengal, English newspapers like Indian Spec- 
tator, Voice of India in Bombay, Madras Mail in Madras, and Delhi 
Gazette in Delhi, and many others contained regular updates on Japan 
from the 1880s. Despite some dissenters, on the whole, till at least the 
second decade of the 20th century, Japan was a model country, a coun- 
try worth emulating since it is high on the civilisational scale — a coun- 
try which stands on its own right and since 1905 able to stand out as a 
defeater of a European nation. Her swift rise in the world developmen- 
tal barometer without the proverbial Western paternalistic help was 
looked upon with awe by various shades of Indians and was reflected 
in the writing in the popular magazines. It also encouraged a number 
of voyages of ‘pilgrimage’ led by Rabindranath Tagore to bring the 
peoples of Asia together. But the gradual transformation of Japan’s 
policy towards the Asian neighbours aroused shock and apprehension 
which was reflected in the writings and speeches of Tagore leading to 
his famous indictment, Nationalism, published in 1917.1 But expres- 
sion of pride in Japan’s meteoric rise and analysis of the reasons for 
it so that it could be adopted by Indians, continued in the Bengali 
periodicals through the next decade and Pan Asian plans continued 
to intoxicate the intellectuals looking for triumphant nationalism to 
heal the trauma of colonisation. Especially exciting for the Indians 
was the fact that the Western nations were wary of Japanese success, 
apprehensive of her easy sway over the seemingly great and invincible 
nation, China, and suspicious of Japan’s professed championship of 
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Asian countries and even the probability of the formation of an Asian 
League. 

From the beginning of the 20th century the discovery of linkages 
between India and other countries of Asia in the past led to a renewed 
sense of pride in the Indian heritage which intensified around the sec- 
ond decade of the 20th century with the increased study of colonisa- 
tion of South and South East Asian countries by India politically and 
culturally in the past. In Bengal this led to the nationalist enterprise of 
the Greater India Society in the 1920s which was articulated through 
publication of academic writings in books and periodicals in English 
and Bengali. This movement under the leading scholars of the time 
sought to revive the glorious heritage of India in South and South East 
Asia in the past while on the other hand stressed on past religious and 
cultural linkages with China and Japan in order to imaginatively cre- 
ate an Asian space which was free from European colonial contamina- 
tion. The active research undertaken under this hubris was reflected in 
the leading journals of the time - through the 1920s and 1930s. 

There were however certain aspects to this enterprise which had 
other ramifications. This outburst of patriotism that led to pres- 
entation of the glorification of the Indic connections in South and 
South East Asia had an adverse reaction in the scholarship in those 
countries. However much before that Tagore warned his fellowmen 
about the dangers of an arrogant nationalism both in the East and the 
West. If the excesses of nationalism in the West had brought about 
a destructive war, there was also a mirroring of it in the East in the 
actions of Japan. The nationalistic enterprise of the Greater India 
society too could at any time advocate these extreme tendencies and 
should be avoided in favour of the exploring the cultural linkages 
between India and the other countries of Asia. Following him, many 
of the proponents of the movement stressed that instead of harping 
on the militaristic and political colonisation in the past it would be 
beneficial for all the Asian peoples to study the history of peaceful 
exchanges. As Tagore, in his essay Bribattara Bharat,’ said, it should 
be the historical mission of all Indians to project the greatness of the 
nation to the world and to discover the soul of the country in a wider 
arena because limited aspirations bring limited gains. In an interview 
that Tagore gave in Bombay soon after a tour in 1925, he was asked 
by the representative of the Free Press to explain the purpose and 
method of the mission of cultural unity. Tagore’s reply was ‘My idea 
is to establish contact with the whole world. In my view India should 
not remain in utter obscurity. We should be able to take our part in 
helping the world in her present situation and occupy an honoured 
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place in the reconstruction of civilization.’ To the question how he 
proposed to achieve this, he replied, ‘India should be linked both with 
east and west... . It is my belief that the recent visit to the Far East 
has helped to establish a cultural connection between India, China 
and Japan.”? Another proponent of the Society referred to the Asian 
linkage as ‘mahamandal of friendship through a civilizational link of 
populations, represented through the exchange of pilgrims’ and said 
that in the present period, “The main mantra of Greater India is ser- 
vice and friendship.” 

Today when ‘Asian linkages’ are considered, one cannot even con- 
ceive of the concept without an active role by Japan or China, but for 
quite a long time (as the earlier quotation by Tagore in 1925 suggests, 
though in Nationalism in 1917, he refers to Eastern Asia as ‘pursu- 
ing her own path, evolving her own civilization’)> these two countries 
were simply that in the eyes of the Indians (who like the Europeans 
also referred to them being in the Far East) and not only a part of 
‘Asia’ except when referred to consciously as ‘Asia’ to signify a ‘glori- 
ous bond’ with India. From the second half of the 19th century there 
are scattered references to political events and economic news from 
Japan, though the interest of the Bengalis in China was always more. 
However from the beginning of the 20th century there was a clear 
admiration mixed with curiosity for Japan. Attempts were made to 
seek out the admirable qualities of the nation as a whole and try to 
place them as a model for the emerging Indian nationalism. With the 
meteoric rise of Japan unaided by any so-called advanced Western 
power, this admiration was soon tempered with apprehension when 
her aggressive intentions with regard to Korea were exposed in the 
second decade. Korea as the colonised nation began to be sympathised 
with and the British were seen as a collaborator in this colonising 
project of Japan. This was not merely because Britain had an empire 
where the sun never set but also because of the treaty ties between the 
two countries. At this point however Japan was not distrusted as an 
imperial power but nurtured within the imagination of the Indians 
as an Asian nation misguided by lust for power but who could be 
reclaimed by reminding her of her Buddhist past which was linked to 
India’s glorious past. Not just in the periodicals but even in Tagore’s 
writings one notices this trend. 


Idea of Japan: admiration at her phenomenal rise 


If Japan became known to the educated Western world from the 
middle of the 19th century, India was not far behind. Awareness 
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about Japan’s rise as a modern nation in response to the arrival of 
the Western missions in the middle of the century was probably a 
reflection of a few books and articles in English which were trans- 
lated into Bengali for the vernacular reader. This is evident from the 
frequent references made to Western writers in the articles as foot- 
notes. As early as 1880s, there is a series in Bharati which ascribes 
the ‘Foundation of modern development in Japan’ to their response 
to the Western incursions from mid-19th century and worry of the 
Shogun at the ‘repeated arrival of the foreign powers’. Even on this 
occasion, according to the writer, the situation could be gauged cor- 
rectly by the Japanese Shogun only when a comparison was made 
with the Chinese situation by the Dutch Factor of Nagasaki who 
wrote a letter to the Shogun asking him to refrain from political 
manoeuvres with the European merchants without assessing one’s 
own strength correctly. ‘That is why China has lost part of her ter- 
ritory and Canton has been converted into a desert.’® In the sequel, 
Japan’s development in different spheres — economic, military, tech- 
nology, education, and language and literature — is discussed with 
comparisons with China.’ 

An interesting point to ponder is whether Japan was considered to 
be a part of Asia by the Bengalis from the start or whether it was a 
specific country like England or India. Since the contemporary West- 
ern scholars were aware of the different strands of thought prevailing 
in Japan under the Meiji rule, i.e. de-Asianization (Datsu — A Ron) of 
Fukuzawa Yukichi (1885) and the Fenollosa and Hearn influenced 
Kakuzo Okakura’s Ideals of the East (1904) with its opening phrase 
of ‘Asia is one,’ it is beyond doubt that these ideas too were known in 
contemporary Bengal. From the 1880s, articles on Japan and China 
may have been written about separately in different journals given 
their differing political and economic growth, the fact that they were 
written about in the same or even successive issues itself proves that 
they were in fact thought about as belonging to the same larger entity 
Asia which also included India. There was thus always a sense of 
ambivalence as to whether Japan should be dealt with as a separate 
country or whether she should be thought of as Asia like the countries 
of South East Asia were. 

But no such ambivalence existed regarding the celebration of the 
rise of Japan as a super-ordinate power. By the next decade, the 1890s, 
Japan’s phenomenal rise in military and economic ability began to be 
discussed in admiring tones in the contemporary journals. Bharati 
published a detailed review of an English translation by Mrs Cashel 
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Hoye of a French book ‘Japan and the Japanese’ by Aime Humbert. 
The review starts with the sentence: 


The recent unimaginable outcome of the Sino-Japanese war 
has heralded an epochal change in the history of independ- 
ent nations in Asia. Many had considered the war between 
a mighty Chinese empire and a tiny Japan as an unequal 
military outrage but not anymore since in repeated successive 
successes Japan has proved her might. The public has now 
accepted that before a ferocious small lion (Japan) the sway- 
ing trunk of the gigantic elephant (China) has become bruised 
and tormented. 


The whole essay, following the book by Humbert traces Japan’s rise 
to power. At the same time the writer highlights the dilemma that the 
educated Indian is faced with vis-a-vis the face-off between the two 
Asian greats. 


Both the countries are comparable to Hindusthan. Both the 
countries are integral parts of Asia. In fact China is closer 
neighbour. If there was a scope of taking sides in the analysis 
one would have thought that one would feel sympathy for 
China’s loss but I don’t know if that has occurred to anyone 
in this case. Every Jap victory indicates the inevitable glory 
that national unity and perseverance brings while every loss of 
the conceited, opium addicted, conservative Chinaman of the 
“Heaven Kingdom” reflects the shame which his own deeds 
have created. Who can deny that there can be no hope for any 
static society in a fast changing world.’ 


The last sentence obviously contains a thinly veiled threat for any 
Indian complacent with their situation. No one put it better than 
Tagore when he writes, ‘When . . . we in Asia hypnotised ourselves 
into the belief that it could never by any possibility be otherwise, Japan 
rose from her dreams, and in giant strides left centuries of inaction 
behind, overtaking the present time in its foremost achievement.”!° 


Japan: pilgrimage destination 


The researches of the period revealed the pilgrims’ paths to India 
from China and Japan in the past, whereas in the modern period the 
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pilgrim destinations had remained the same, though the motive and 
background of the pilgrim had changed. The most famous pilgrim in 
the modern age to Japan was the World Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 
whose travels to East Asia were faithfully followed in detail by Pra- 
bashi in the section Bibidha Prasanga and in other journals as well."! 
Some of Tagore’s articles on his travels as well as ideas about India’s 
link with South East and East Asia were published from time to time. 
In 1924, Chin O Japaner Bhraman Bibaran (descriptions of travels in 
China and Japan) was published in Prabashi where the Poet wrote that 
the travels were not prompted by any desire for propaganda but fulfil- 
ment of a long-time dream to understand the life force of an ancient 
civilization. Despite all the storms the country has faced from revolu- 
tions, invasions, civil war for centuries, the inner strength of the huge 
population has remained undiminished. One should come to the coun- 
try to pay homage to it in the same way one goes on a pilgrimage.” 

There is a serialised travelogue by the magician P.C. Sarkar in Bharat- 
barsha called Japaner Pothe. He not only travelled all over Japan and 
visited all the tourist sites, his performance was deeply appreciated 
and he was named Houdini of India and given a giant card pack with 
the inscription which said, ‘in appreciation of the great achievement 
you have made in the art of Indian conjuring’.¥ 

The brilliant social scientist and nationalist, Benoy Kumar Sarkar, 
after graduating from Calcutta University with Masters in History and 
English, travelled extensively before taking up Lecturership at the uni- 
versity in 1925. He published an account of his travel in Japan in 1915 
in Bharatbarsha which he provocatively called Japaner Dilli (Delhi 
of Japan).'* ‘The place that Hastinapur Delhi occupies in the heart 
of the Hindus and Muslims (of India), Kioto means the same to the 
heart of the Japanese . . . it is this city that maintains the connective 
tradition of Japan.’ The article not only provides description of the 
natural beauty that he saw from the train on the way to Kioto but also 
provides interesting insights about his fellow travellers, the son and 
successor of Count Okuma, the Japan Imperial University professor of 
Literature Murakami, and a government official who were all travel- 
ling to Kioto for preparations for the Coronation of the Crown Prince 
of Japan, as well as the places and people he encounters. He gives 
description of the first sight of Fujiyama which is the homage which 
every visitor to Japan has to pay. 


In Japanese mythology, Fujiyamas stories are famous. It 


is said that two thousand years ago suddenly one night the 
mountains appeared and that resulted in the formation of a 
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huge crater to the south of the mountain. In course of time 
this crater became filled with water and is now called the Bea 
Lake (on which the writer later goes on a cruise). The God- 
dess designate of Mt Fujiyama quarrelled with the other god- 
desses and established her abode atop the (12,300 feet) high 
mountain. She was so against women that women climbers 
are not allowed on the mountain. But hundreds of travellers 
climb the mountains and offer prayers to the Sun God."* 


He also describes in detail the Kioto city, its beautiful architectural 
structures, temples and shrines, the lovely gardens which he refers to 
as a great art form of the Japanese, and the silk manufacturing tech- 
nique and industry.’” The art of sculpting gardens like all other forms 
of art entered Japan with Buddhism and all temples were surrounded 
by beautiful gardens. The Buddhist priests were the first Japanese gar- 
den sculptors and gardeners. Gradually it became popular to have 
gardens attached to homes and, in the Ashikaga Shogunate period, 
pleasure gardens of the daimyos emerged.'* This was the period when 
Sarkar was living in Japan and China and was balancing along with 
many other intellectuals the empathy for Korea and China, the ‘Asian 
victims’ and his admiration for Japan, ‘the Asian victimizer that was 
already a major power but otherwise a victim, bullied by the west.’!” 

Admiration for the rise of Japan as a strong power yet maintain- 
ing her distinct personality seems to be the theme in many articles. 
Kalimohon Ghosh expressed admiration at how Japan met the 
Western powers on equal ground because she developed her inner 
strength and distinctive character. ‘They have tried to incorporate 
the best qualities of world civilizations into their own national life 
to improve it.’”° Tagore spoke about the great powers of concentra- 
tion of the Japanese when he wrote about his visit there. He linked 
it to the influence of Buddhism. He claims to have been impressed by 
the discipline and patience of the people not only during the lectures 
organised for him but even in day-to-day life in various institutions, 
at the theatre and even in parks.*! Accompanying Tagore on his voy- 
age to Japan in 1916 was Mukul Chandra De who went to learn the 
Japanese brush work from Yokoyama Taikan who hosted the Poet 
and his party. He has left behind descriptions of Japan not only in 
articles in the periodicals but also wrote enthusiastic letters back 
home about his experience as well as about the life and culture of 
the Japanese people.” 

In many places through a comparative analysis with India the 
good qualities of the Japanese are upheld as model for emulation. 
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Nathoobhai D Patel in The Modern Review discusses Japan’s achieve- 
ment in medicine research in recent years and compares it to India. 
After a meticulous analysis of the research going on in Japan he laments 
that despite the tradition of medicinal knowledge in India there is no 
training given to the youth. He has enumerated the causes of stagna- 
tion: “a) Loss of freedom — Hindu medicine began to deteriorate after 
coming of the Muslims. All attempts to synthesise Unani and Hindu 
medicine failed. b) Existence of foreign medicine service deprives 
Indians of opportunity. c) Allegiance of the Hindus to ancient Hindu 
medicine and innate conservatism of Hindus which prevent them from 
adopting new ideas. d) False religious beliefs and vegetarianism con- 
tributed to the decay. e) Defective system of medical education and 
unwise system of sending students abroad for study. And f) lack of 
state and private scholarships for study and research.”* Similarities 
are drawn between the habits and customs of the Japanese and Indians 
by writers at times to create a sympathetic bond between the peoples. 
Sibram Chakraborti draws an interesting picture of the fishing prac- 
tices of Japanese people, fishermen’s lives, the fish trade, and the shops 
specialising in different fish cuisine and finally the unique extension of 
fish skin in manufacture of expensive shoes.”* 

Money is not always the indicator of high performance. A compara- 
tive analysis of Japan and India on several counts was made in Bibidha 
Prasanga in Prabashi and shown how lecturers/professors at Indian uni- 
versities earn a higher pay than Japanese Presidents (vice-chancellors) 
at Japanese government (imperial) Universities. What really matters 
is health, which is far better than that of the Indians. The proof of 
that lay in the percentage of birth and death figures and demographic 
profiles. 


In 1919 in British India the birth rate was 30.24 compared 
to death rate which was 308 while it was 32 and 21.41. So 
though the birth rate was similar in Japan the death rate was 
much lower. Another proof of the better health in Japan is 
that while in India life expectance is 23 years in Japan it is 
43.97 for men and 44.85 for women. This simply means that 
a Japanese person lives and earns for 20 years more than 
an average Indian. . . . In the end not only do the Japanese 
work and produce more than the Indians they also pay more 
taxes to the government. Because of this the government too 
can spend more on their education, health, agriculture and 
industry.” 
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In all the articles where there is an expression of admiration there 
is also a reminder to Indians that the reason that Japan has been able 
to achieve so much is because she is a free country, able to guide her 
own destiny. Unlike India, which is under an imperial government, the 
Japanese government has been able to harness the natural wealth of 
Japan for her own purposes. 


In Japan there is a government law that no foreigner is 
allowed to own land or mines or sell its products. In India, 
on the contrary, since company rule, foreigners have the best 
land and mines and Indians are allowed to own only the infe- 
rior mines. . . . In Japan the government has tried out the best 
banking practices and then has trained the Indians. Upgraded 
modern scientific practices in agriculture and industry too 
have been developed first by the Japanese Government. Both 
commercial and military naval vessels have been developed 
and promoted by the Japanese government before they were 
adopted by the Japanese people. In India in these fields the 
British government has no achievement worth mentioning. In 
India, attempts at building and use of merchant ships were 
destroyed by the British during the company rule itself. The 
history of destruction of Indian traditional handicrafts too 
occurred in the same way.”° 


Acomparative analysis has also been made of the military expenditure 
by the Japanese and Indian governments. Japan has a much lower budget 
allotted for the land army which is 30 crores 75 lakhs when converted to 
rupees as compared to India’s budget of 62 crores. This is significantly 
less considering the fact that Japanese government’s income is much 
higher. This reduced amount moreover corresponded to 2, 12, 731 
in peace time and was increased at war periods to 12, 50, 000. 
Thus, despite a low expenditure allocation, the Japanese army is 
revered and feared by all. ‘India annually spends 62 crore rupees (last 
year it was 67 crores) yet how big an army does it maintain? White 
soldiers are around 75,000, Indian sepoys are 170,000 total 246,000. 
Spending double of the amount the Japanese spend, far from strik- 
ing fear into the hearts of the powerful nations, (Indian army) cannot 
even arouse fear in the semi-independent semi-civilized small Pathan 
tribes in the north-western boundaries of India. The reason for the 
huge expenditure is that the white soldiers and officials have to be paid 
very high salaries. The lowest salary of a Japanese soldier is 106 rupees 
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while an Englishman gets Rs 425 as his first salary . .. The lowest Brit- 
ish soldier in India gets a salary higher than Japanese Lt. Colonel.’” 


Japan: cultural leader and Asia’s hope 


The point that is reiterated is that Japan must be admired not only 
for her might but for her wise policies and cultural traditions. The 
education and culture in these Asian lands must be emulated in India. 
As Rabindranath Tagore wrote in his address to the Japanese people, 
reprinted in The Modern Review, 


your people have produced something from their heart which 
is still burning in your society, giving out the bloom of beauty 
and your works of art bear testimony of your power of spirit 
and they are claimed by all men... and for these you can 
be proud and not for death dealing weapons, nor for wealth 
which is sure to vanish someday or other but for the immortal 
creations of spirit. I have come to claim them for humanity, 
I have come to praise them for all the world.”* 


There is an underlying sense of fear in these essays that India does not 
appreciate nor understand the real strength of these nations so will 
never be able to emulate them. 

There is some solace in the thought that even if India cannot keep at 
par with Japan in various fields in the present at least there were com- 
monalities in culture and religion in the past which need to be revived 
in the present. If they could be identified and brought to the notice of 
Indians today they might find within themselves the same sense of self 
pride which Japan was able to harness to achieve greatness the evidence 
of which was seen soon after their military victory against Russia in 
1905. During his travels in Japan in 1915, Benoy Sarkar highlights 
this similarity for his Bengali readers when he compared the jostling 
crowds during the festival he saw at Kioto where parts of one temple 
were carried on people’s shoulders very like the Rathayatra of India. 
‘The “Ramleela” and “Bharatbilaap” of Punjab and United Province, 
the Muharram of the Muslims — and this Japanese Procession — these 
are all Asia’s possessions.’”? Or when he is talking of the Buddha (Ami- 
tava and Kowannan) relics that he saw in small temples he is reminded 
of the Shiv lingas and kali temples scattered all over Bengal.*° 

Japanese art was another area that found great admiration among 
the Bengalis not least because they could claim to be at par with the 
Japanese in this sphere. There was an admiration for Indian art among 
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the Japanese as evident from the readiness with which Indian artists 
were welcomed to the homes of the Japanese artists and their willing- 
ness to come to India for art exchanges. From his first visit to Japan 
Tagore was accompanied by artists whom he encouraged to learn the 
techniques of Japanese art and adapt them with Indian style. Mukul 
Chandra De, a young artist followed his mentor on his travels and in 
a series of letters to his mother and other relatives discusses his experi- 
ence when he went on his maiden voyage with the Poet to learn Japa- 
nese art from Shimamura, the greatest Japanese artist in 1916.°! The 
famous painter and close associate of Rabindranath Tagore, Nandalal 
Bose, also travelled with Kalidas Nag to China and Japan in 1923 to 
learn about Asian art and its similarities and/or dissimilarities with 
Indian art. In a letter back home, Bose writes with pride that the 
famous Japanese Painter from whom he went to learn the techniques 
of Japanese art, Taikan Sam, was planning to come to India along with 
15-16 artists of the Bijtuin Society. He also wanted to organise an 
exhibition of paintings of Indian artists in Tokyo indicating the appre- 
ciation that the Japanese had for Indian painting.** Phanindra Bhushan 
Gupta describes in his article on Basics of Japanese art, not only about 
the style and techniques but also the philosophy of art. ‘The Japanese 
do not consider anything as insignificant nor do they neglect anything 
small, they find beauty in everything . . . small, big, important and 
unimportant were all equal in the eyes of the Japanese artist.’* 

Scholars discussing art in this period did not need to talk of Indian 
art only in isolation or in opposition to western art, they were able 
to bring in the affinities with Asian art. Nalini Kanta Gupta has 
compared Indian, Asian, and Western Art in the form of a scale — 
European — the far Western — art 


gives a front view of reality; the Japanese art — the far eastern — 
gives a side view; the Indian art gives the view from above. 
Or as we may say, in psychological terms, that European art 
embodies experiences of the conscious and external senses, 
Japanese art gives expression to experiences that one has 
through the subtler touches of the nerves and the sensibility 
and Indian art proceeds through a spiritual consciousness and 
records experiences of the soul.*4 


As Kalidas Nag points out: 


the study of Indian art and archaeology is undergoing a 
rapid and remarkable orientation . . . while it is possible for 
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Mr Havell and Mr VA Smith to write elaborate histories of 
Indian art with only desultory allusions to Java or Cambodia, 
Coomaraswamy and his co-workers on the same field find it 
difficult not to devote a considerable part of their works to the 
detailed and intensive study of Far Eastern families of art and 
their Indian origins or affinities. It is no longer possible to dis- 
cuss adequately the problems of Indian architecture, sculpture 
or iconography without reference to their Asiatic context.® 


Japan the aggressor: Korea and China 


The note of admiration that had become associated in any discussion 
on Japan began to change in the second decade, though some articles 
even earlier anticipated Japan’s territorial ambitions on Korea. Histor- 
ically, Japan and Korea have had cultural interactions for more than 
1,500 years and had direct political contact for almost as long. Korea 
became Japan’s territory as a result of the Japan Korea Annexation 
treaty which was signed in 1910. The First World War worried Tagore 
so much that, in his lecture tours, he faced the ire of the Japanese 
students while campaigning against the ideology of aggressive nation- 
alism in which he saw the roots of the world war. Nationalism** was 
published in 1917 and was an open indictment against ‘the political 
civilization which has sprung up from the soil of Europe and is over- 
running the whole world’ since it is ‘scientific, and not human’. 

As early as 1909 saw speculation regarding Japan’s actions in Korea 
in Prabashi and both the essays saw in Japan’s religious zeal, both 
the inspiration for her military and economic prowess which may 
indirectly lead her to territorial aggrandisement yet it was in her ded- 
ication to religiosity that lay her salvation. Suresh Chandra Bandopad- 
hyay wrote in an essay called the Religion of Japan that, though India 
had cast admiring eyes on Japan during the Russo-Japanese war, it was 
believed that Japan had embarked on a destructive war for the right 
ends of justice and faith. 


However, the peace that followed the war has revealed Japan 
in a new light. Those who have followed the events in Japan, 
Korea and Manchuria during the past two years will not 
take long to realise that Japan undertook the war to swallow 
Korea and establish an area of influence on Manchuria with 
a view to occupying her gradually. This and only this was the 
reason for the Russo Japanese war. Allowing Russia to remain 
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close to Korea was hampering Japan’s agenda in Korea and 
preventing her from looting her resources. This desire was 
however natural for Japan. This is because Japan’s population 
was increasing and her resources were being strained. With- 
out finances Japan was unable to undertake any development 
in her country. Her selfishness, in other words using another 
country’s wealth for the improvement of one’s own country 
may be harmful for the victim but for Japan it was benefi- 
cial. Whether such an action was justifiable is debatable but 
there is no doubt that it was Japanese nationalism that was 
the motive. 


Suresh Chandra Bandopadhyay who was domiciled in Japan for 
some time says that though the development which has aroused so 
much admiration from all over the world came because of the strong 
attachment that Japan has for faith and religion, it has created a 
deep-seated pride within her especially after her victory over Russia. 
Bandopadhyay warns Indians not to be blinded or overawed by their 
admiration for Japan. Japan had already cast her covetous eyes over 
India and the fact that many Indians are using Japanese goods as they 
are almost like Indian goods while rejecting European goods as foreign 
may soon be fooled into exploitation. ‘If the chance came, Japanese 
will not hesitate to plunge a knife into the heart of India if it suited her 
purpose.’ In the end Bandopadhay says that if Japan teaches one thing 
to India, it should be her Faith of Patriotism. Only love for the country 
which comes from the core of the heart will bring salvation to India.*’ 

Another essay in Prabashi probably written by the editor, Ramananda 
Chattopadhyay, in the same year, summarised the dilemma of the Indi- 
ans rather neatly. 


The respect and hope that was aroused during the Russo- 
Japan war has diminished after reading about the treatment 
that Japan has been bestowing on Korea. Japan has equated 
greatness with military might and has declared expansionism 
to be the greatest aim of the state. This has hurt the sentiment 
of Indians.’ 


Then his own wounded national pride takes over when he continues: 
The Buddhist emperor Ashoka had a huge empire. The victo- 


rious army of Chandragupta which had given grief to even the 
militarily savvy generals of Alexander was now under Ashoka 
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with whose help he could have occupied half of Asia . . . Eve- 
ryone knows which path he led his imperial ambitions to. 
That Japan could forget that Buddhist teaching is unthink- 
able. The dreaded nightmare of ‘Yellow peril’ has been made 
a reality by Japan. But the religion that has for ages been pre- 


served within the soul of a country . . . cannot be totally lost 
underground like the river Saraswati, it would be wrong to 
think that it can never be revived. . .. The main tenets of non- 


violence, universal unity and nirvana were being neglected. 


And, as has been pointed out by a Japanese writer in International 
magazine, ‘once the real treasures of Asia are revealed to herself, she 
will re-establish herself and will not be carried away by the flood of 
European civilization.’** Narendra Dev provides a detailed pictorial 
history of Japan and says in conclusion that Japan despite being much 
smaller than India was able to take the lessons from the west and 
within a short time become their equal while India lay under the foot 
of a mighty western nation unable to prevent her steady decline.* 

There emerged a clash between the ideas of nationalism emerging 
with the discovery of Indian colonisation in countries of South and 
South East Asia and the fear of aggressive nationalism that Tagore 
so strongly expressed. Associations with Japan now had to be more 
aggressively cultural. Internationalism rather than nationalism was 
stressed. Tagore’s missionary travels abroad were partly aided by the 
climate of internationalism prevailing after the end of the First World 
War and formation of League of nations and partly due to the positive 
developments in Asia like the establishment of the republic of Turkey by 
Kamal Ataturk (1923) whom Tagore admired and the anti-imperialist 
struggle in Indonesia (1926).*° 

Again in 1938, there is a note by the Editor of Bharatbarsha, Jalad- 
har Sen, where he writes that a famous Japanese poet Noguchi has 
written to Rabindranath Tagore justifying the Japanese attack on 
China, but Tagore replied that Japan does not yet understand the inner 
strength of China. At the present moment, China has much greater 
moral strength than Japan and they should in the near future erase the 
painful memories and recreate a pure Asia.*! 


Faith in Buddhism to bring redemption 
to Asia’s rebellious son 


Despite Tagore’s warning and denouncement of Japanese aggression 
early in the century, there was never any abandonment and/or total 
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rejection in the periodicals of the rebel member of Asia. There was on 
the contrary a constant dialogue as it were with Japan-discussion on 
all aspects of Japanese actions, her past and her future in connection to 
the Asian countries. There was a strong need to understand and even 
‘explain’ the reasons for the rise of imperial ambitions and its conse- 
quent aggression in Japan. A book Japani Rananeeti,” published pre- 
sumably in 1944 (based on the newspaper reviews dated) in Calcutta, 
seeks to explain the military policy of Japan and the strategies she 
followed in Russia, China, South East Asia, and the Pacific wars. The 
writer, Bijoy Kumar Banerjee, seeks to explain the rise of the aggres- 
sive policy of Japan as an outcome of the nationalism that arose from 
the pressures for survival against the Western incursions following the 
expedition of Commodore Perry (1853) and the realisation that it was 
made possible only through adoption of Western military technology 
and Western education. His book analyses minutely and sympatheti- 
cally the rise of Japanese economy, her strategy and tactics, her ability 
in warfare in jungles, air, and at sea and her campaigns against Russia, 
China, and the countries of South East Asia. 

A recent book exploring the sources of cosmopolitanism and uni- 
versalism in the midst of colonialism postulated that Tagore ‘formu- 
lated a non-nationalist ideal of Asian cosmopolitanism early in his life 
and never departed from it’.“3 While agreeing with the latter part of 
his argument I would disagree with the ‘non-nationalist’ point per se 
since, despite his diatribe against aggressive nationalism, Tagore was 
very much a nationalist albeit with a difference. He was looking at the 
world for the nation: ‘knowing oneself will never end and with that 
I will know you better’ was his constant prayer. Japan, he believed, had 
rapidly developed because of the discipline that Buddhism had taught 
and it was that faith which would in the end help the country and its 
people to align itself with its greatest inner self. A number of articles 
in the journals on Japanese Buddhism in the 1920s and 1930s high- 
light the strength of the faith. In The Cosmopolitan in 1926, Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi describes the study of Buddhism in Japan as being 
impartial, comprehensive, and of the highest quality, pursued in nine 
universities. Another important point he highlights is that out of the 
large volume of writing on Buddhism taking place there in the 10 uni- 
versity journals and 30 monthly magazines of the different Buddhist 
sects only a few are in English: Young East and East Buddhist. ‘If we at 
all want to contribute to the advancement of Buddhist studies we have 
got to take these Japanese Studies into account,’ he points out.** An 
allegorical story by Nripendra Krishna Chattopadhyay speaks of how 
the faith of nonviolence preached by Buddha reached into the heart of 
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the most violent blood-thirsty Japanese hunter through the sacrifice 
of his flowerlike two daughters who, inspired by Buddha’s teachings, 
wanted to save their father and make him realise his wrongdoing. 

Tagore’s lecture at the University Institute in Calcutta after he 
returned from what was considered his ‘disappointing trip’ from 
East Asia in 1924, sums up India’s intellectual journey with Japan. 
Tagore tried to assuage the feeling of outrage that tended to pre- 
dominate the minds of his fellow Indians at what was considered an 
insult by the Japanese students to the Poet, by his declaration that 
it was only the ‘communists’ who did not want to hear his lectures 
because he believed in God, he was not respectful of Materialism, 
and he revered ancient civilisations. They did not in any way com- 
promise their famed hospitality nor insult him. 


The happiness I felt in Japan was because I found a ray of 


hope and a way forward ... the sole aim of India should be 
to proclaim the faith of Asia in the language of Asia... . This 
is superior to the power of the state or economy. . . . I was 


thrilled to see that in Japan they are repeatedly acknowledging 
that they have made a mistake at having disregarded Truth, if 
India does not come repeatedly to remind them of the truth, 
then they will be bemused by western science. ... Can we not 
say that we will distribute the treasures that our Mother has 
stored in her grainery, come, come all to partake of it.*° 


In Tagore’s view, the whole of Eastern Asia ‘from Burma to Japan 
was united with India in the closest tie of friendship, the only natural 
tie which can exist between nations. There was a living communi- 
cation of hearts.’ Japan had succeeded in fulfilling Asian destiny by 
‘coming out first in the East’. Now she must provide Asia with the 
‘hidden fire which is needed for all works of creation’, which will ulti- 
mately ‘illumine the whole world’.*” 
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TRACKING THE EPHEMERAL 


Elokeshi-Nabin-Mohanto episode and 
the history of print in Bengal 


Tapti Roy 


The Elokeshi-Nabin-Mohanto incident broke into the public arena in 
May 1873 with a brutal murder. For the next seven months, the case 
and its resolution including trials in the court kept the people of Ben- 
gal riveted. English and Bengali newspapers reported it as often as they 
could and given the nature of the incident, salacious and scandalous, 
public interest remained very high. The world of Bengali printed books 
dominated by private publishing enterprises was quick to respond 
to the episode and the notice it drew. Dramas, skits, and songbooks 
appeared in profusion. Not much of imagination was required to 
make the episode fit for a drama and plays started appearing in print 
barely three months into the event from July-August of 1873 (Shra- 
van, 1280). There followed close to 30 plays and skits and several 
songbooks on the incident in the next three years.! Then the public 
attention was diverted and the numbers petered out till no new books 
were printed on the episode after 1876. Illustrations and paintings and 
mementoes made by artisans endured longer but popular attention 
moved. This fleeting fame of the incident and the writings it spawned, 
however, serve us with a singular opportunity to reconstruct moments 
in the history of printing and publishing in Bengal in the 19th century 
and touch upon wider cultural practices. Popular book production in 
the city of Calcutta was denominated by the location within which 
most of the presses were situated in the early and mid-19th-century 
Battala, the name that also came to mark the generic category. Even 
when publishing houses moved out of the region, books that were con- 
sidered ‘popular’ and ‘pulp’ continued to be labelled as Battala books. 
But these categories were seldom defined or demarcated. Battala books 
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emerged in a monolithic block that stood apart from the consciously 
crafted works of elite authors. The category was projected as a foil to 
the venture that the latter were engaged in and continues to remain so 
in modern scholarship and historical writings.? Reading closely differ- 
ent plays and skits on one episode such as Elokeshi-Nabin-Mohanto 
allows us to pry into this busy, competitive world of popular book 
business and discover layers and differences within them, and the 
many splayed relationships with other cultural initiatives that sus- 
tained them.? 

The incident played out in three parts: Tarakeshwar, a town 36 
miles north west of Calcutta, in the district of Hugli, was famed for 
the temple dedicated to Shiva that pilgrims visited to seek blessings. 
The chief priest called Mohanto‘ played a critical role in their spiritual 
experience and the fulfilment of their prayers. On 27 May 1873, a 
young clerk, Nabin Chandra Bandhyopadhyay, who worked in the 
Government Press was reported to have killed his wife Elokeshi with a 
boti or a fish cutter. He then surrendered himself to the local police sta- 
tion, confessing to his crime. What had provoked him, however, was 
far murkier. Nabin worked in Calcutta while his wife lived with her 
parents in village Kamrul, close to the temple town, Tarakeshwar. On 
one of his visits to his wife’s home, Nabin came to discover (he may 
have had a whiff of suspicion) that his wife had been having sexual 
liaisons with Mohanto, Madhab Chandra Giri,’ the chief priest of the 
temple. On being interrogated by Nabin, Elokeshi confessed to her 
misdemeanour though pleading helplessness. She was forcibly taken to 
the Mohanto by her parents and the priest raped her the first time. She 
had little choice but to acquiesce in to his subsequent sexual advances. 
Moved by her story, Nabin decided to forgive his wife and take her 
away to Calcutta but to his utter horror and frustration, found all 
roads blocked at the bidding of the Mohanto. No carriage driver was 
willing to take them. In helpless anger, Nabin took the fish cutter and 
hacked Elokeshi’s head. He then gave himself up to the local police 
and was apprehended. Part I ends with the beginning of his trial. Part 
II was the trial of Nabin at the Sessions Court and the High Court and 
the verdict against his crime; finally, it was Mohanto’s turn to be tried 
and convicted. The case was closed. 

Even up to end of the first part, there was enough for a sensational 
play and publishers were quick to act. Books that appeared from 
August to December 1873 registered different moments in the case 
till its final resolution by the end of the year. There was also a clear 
distinction between longer plays ranging from 30 pages to 80 pages 
(typically less than a 100) and slim skits and farces of between 8 and 
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12 pages. One of the earliest plays to be published was ‘Tarakeshwar 
Natak or Mohanto Lila. The 39-page play carried a two-line doggerel 
on sin and how it inevitably comes to notice. The name of the author 
does not appear on the front page. Dedicating it to the very talented 
Maharani Swarnamoyee, ruler of the Kasimbazar estate, the author 
in affected modesty, not uncommon among contemporary authors of 
limited means, says that he lacks imagination and literary skills but 
is hopeful that she would still accept his offering. This was dated the 
beginning of August 1873 (21 Shravan 1280). Printed by Jadunath 
Bandhyopadhyay at Aryan Press located at 39 Patuatollah Lane, it 
carried a brief note in English under the caption, ‘Preface’ at the end: 


This Drama is entirely based upon the Newspapers and by 
the oral conversation of the Hero of this Drama (Nobine 
Chundera Banerjee). Mohunto Raja is a Great landlord of 
Tarokashar. And one of the priests of the Hindoos. We can- 
not express our opinion until the Judgement of the Session is 
finished; but only depending our Drama according to defend- 
ant Nobine Chundera Banerjee declared at the Court of Mag- 
istrate of Hooghly (sic). I hope that in our second part we 
express our opinion, who is guilty or innocent.® 


The note at the end carried a later date, September 4, 1873 (Bhadra, 
1280), and was signed by Shooren Chandra Bondyopadhyay who, it 
seems, was the author as there were three other books that he wrote 
in the same year. Books which were written while the case was under 
trial typically used fictitious names for all individuals associated with 
the incident even when its depiction otherwise was fairly accurate; the 
exception was Nabin who in most books retained his name. The note 
in English was an effort to establish the authenticity of the account 
even if narrated in a mode that otherwise permitted the use of imagi- 
nation and dramatic licences. 

The story in the play tracks the events till the imprisonment of 
Nabin, with some frills for dramatic effect and additional cast, like 
friends of Nabin and Binodini (Elokeshi). It is her mother Khetramoni 
who is portrayed as the actual offender. She haggles with the Mohanto 
over the amount of money he should pay for the young woman, leav- 
ing him quite shocked; she overrules her husband’s resistance to the 
daughter being taken to the priest; and she forces her hapless daugh- 
ter who is visibly distraught at betraying her husband. Nabin, on the 
other hand, is a member of the Young Bengal in Calcutta, rational 
and liberal and together with his friends is not to be overawed by the 
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priest. The play ends with Nabin’s lament and his supplication that he 
be punished with death so that he can meet his wife soon in afterlife. 
Other plays followed in August and September of 1873 before the 
verdict in the trial was released and all of them kept to the same con- 
vention of having a fictitious cast. Often the names of the authors were 
missing too. Included among these was ‘Aajker Bajar Bhau (Samachar 
Sudhabarshan Press, 1873) by unnamed author who renamed Nabin, 
Nabinmadhav, Elokeshi, Malika, and Mohanto, Thakurmoshai and 
ended with the killing. 

Bentinck Press at 19 Mango Lane published two plays of 70 and 
60 pages each. The first, ‘Mohanter Eyi Ki Kaaj’ was published in the 
third week of August 1873 (7 Bhadra 1280) by Mahendranath Ghosh 
and cost 6 annas.’ The two-line notice (Bigyapan, in Bengali) signed 
by the publisher stated: ‘Having observed the deplorable behaviour 
of the Mohanto, we are publishing this small play among the people.’ 
The cast was long and included other characters — several of Nabin’s 
colleagues at the printing press, the police inspector, and village con- 
stable. The play begins with a conversation among colleagues who 
comment on the widespread addiction of people to alcohol. Nabin’s 
father-in-law is Ramhari who reluctantly agrees to his daughter 
Kamala (Elokeshi) being sent to the Mohanto. His much younger 
second wife Radhamani prevails upon him even as he laments at his 
own weakness. Nabin receives an anonymous letter about his wife 
in the village and rushes home. On the way, he overhears women 
talking. He confronts Kamala who confesses and pleads with him to 
punish her even though she has been quite helpless. The play ends 
with Nabin surrendering to the police and confessing. He turns to the 
audience and says: Is this what the Mohanta did, followed by three 
exclamation marks ‘!!!.’ The play was written more in the nature of 
a social commentary on contemporary times and even if not literary 
was not trashy either. 

The second play of 60 pages that Bentinck Press brought out a 
month later in September (19 Ashwin) ended with the surrender of 
Nabin since the trial was still underway. Titled ‘U: Mohanter Eyi 
Kaaj’, it carried four ‘essential’ illustrations.’ There were more women 
characters in this, including a grandaunt who wished to host a reli- 
gious gathering but no Brahmin would officiate as Sarala (Elokeshi) 
had sinned. Just a minor tweaking of the title made it read different 
from the earlier one and, thus, took care of copyright violation. It was, 
however, different in that it carried several verses for theatrical affect. 
This book ran two more editions. The third edition carried the name 
of the author — Jogendranath Ghosh. It was published a year later in 
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1874 by a new press, the Ramayana Press owned by Ramchandra 
Bhattacharya.’ The book cost 4 annas. 

These plays were not facetious spoofs or caricatures. They were 
intended to be fairly accurate descriptions of the incidents, utilising 
the fictional mode to include popular opinions especially with regards 
to Mohanto’s culpability. The sensational sequence of events was 
trimmed with other contemporary issues, making them read like social 
documentaries. In U: Mohanter Eyi Kaaj, friends of Nabin were dis- 
cussing Keshab Sen, the reformer, Brahmo Samaj, Bengali Literature 
and interestingly Bidyasundar.’° The books occupied the shared space 
of information, newsgathering, and informal talk. 

Two plays made it to the stage that provided another platform of 
broadcast. In 1873, the Bengal Theatre was established for the first 
time with its own auditorium; it was also the first to introduce women 
actors. It started with staging on two successive Saturdays, Madhu- 
sudhan Dutt’s ‘Sharmistha’, the first on 16 August. This was a seri- 
ous endeavour of the Bengali elite who chose the dramas carefully. 
But they needed audience to succeed and therefore, shortly after this, 
the theatre put on a new play and did not have to look back. Ben- 
gal Theatre performed ‘Mohantor Eyi Ki Kaaj’ opting for a modest 
playwright to a packed hall and several shows." Encouraged by its 
success, the Hindu National Theatre in Chinsurah put up Mohanter 
Eyi Ki Kaaj on 13 September. A prior notice in Amrita Bazar Patrika 
of 11 September 1873 advertised that all the money that it hoped to 
raise would be sent to help Nabin with his legal expenses.'? We gather 
from another report that the first play that was performed on stage in 
Chinsurah was ‘Jemon Karma Temni Phal’,* also on the same incident 
to be shortly followed by Mohanter Eyi Ki Kaaj. In the context of low 
literacy and continuing popularity of oral reading and performances, 
plays were certainly good for business and it was in the interest of the 
stage that connections were made among differing sensibilities of the 
refined and the rustic. 

Jogendrananth Ghosh (U: ‘Mohanter Eyi Kaaj’, fame) authored 
a second play of 61 pages called ‘Mohanter Eyi Ki Dasha’. Printed 
by the Bentinck Press located now at 14, Bentinck Street by Mahen- 
dranath Ghosh," it started with a caveat (again) in English: ‘No 
Theatre either in town or mofussil should act the Drama without 
the consent of its author’. And that all rights were reserved. It car- 
ried two ‘essential’ illustrations. In the introduction in Bengali, the 
author hit out at Tarakeshwar’s Mohanto Madhab Giri calling him a 
rogue, depraved, a miscreant, cruel, and bloodsucker. He had abused 
his position as the head of a religious institution to desecrate a young 
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women’s chastity. It was only after his deplorable abuse of Elokeshi 
was brought to public knowledge that the Mohanto’s true nature 
was out for all to condemn. The purpose of the publication was to 
keep such censure alive longer in people’s reckoning. The observa- 
tions proved prescient. There followed scores of publications on 
the Mohanto case within the space of three and a half years, some 
running into several editions. Ghosh’s play focused on the trial of 
Nabin and Mohanto. With many additional characters, the author 
described how different sets of people reacted to the incident, taking 
sides, sharing sympathies while waiting for the judges to resolve. It 
ended with recounting how Nabin and Mohanto were serving their 
terms in prison. 

It is evident from the plays that there were at least two other persons 
complicit in this case: Elokeshi’s father, Nilkamal Mukhopadhyay, and 
his second wife, Mandakini. Nilkamal and his Elokeshi’s stepmother, 
Mandakini, introduced the young woman to the avaricious priest and 
coerced her to visit him ostensibly on the pretext that he had medicines 
for the birth of a son. Her naivety and innocence was later proven 
when she confessed to her husband Nabin. On the side of Mohanto, 
there was Telibou, quite like Hira Malini of Bidyasundar, who worked 
as the broker and accompanied the young woman on her nocturnal 
rendezvous. 

The case went on trial at the Hugli Sessions Court. What was being 
tried was Nabin’s culpability. The Jury, largely Bengali, found that the 
prisoner caused the death of his wife, but that he is not guilty of mur- 
der, because when he killed her he, by reason of unsoundness of mind, 
was incapable of knowing that he was doing an act which was wrong 
or contrary to law.!° 

The British Sessions Judge, however, felt that Nabin ought to be 
convicted and referred the matter to the High Court in Calcutta. 
Nabin Bandhyopadhyay was tried by the judges of the High Court, 
A.G. Macpherson and G.G. Morris. Their verdict was not without 
sympathy: 


It is clear that the murder was committed owing to the 
unhappy position in which the prisoner considered his wife 
and himself to be placed. He did the deed under the influence 
of rage, jealousy and grief... (but) all the evidence shows 
that he knew the nature of the act perfectly well and knew 
that it was wrong and that it was contrary to law... . We find 
the prisoner has committed culpable homicide amounting to 
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murder and we sentence him under Section 302 of the Penal 
Code to transformation for life.'® 


While Nabin Bandhyopadhyay was being tried, Elokeshi’s mother 
Mandakini passed away and by the end of 1873, her father Nilka- 
mal Mukhopadhyay had died too. No one bothered to enquire the 
causes of their deaths. If there was one sentiment that most Bengalis 
shared, it was a visceral hatred of the Mohanto. Therefore, a case was 
being made to prosecute and punish the Mohanto, the real culprit 
in this macabre drama. It was reported at the end of July that the 
Mohanto had fled to the French settlement of Chandernagar, ‘adultery 
not being a penal offence out of British India.’ Joykrishna Mukherjee 
of Uttarpara, ‘one of the very few zamindars of public spirit in Bengal,’ 
helped the British authorities in apprehending and proceeding against 
the Mohanto.’” There was another parallel move to seek ‘Preroga- 
tive of Mercy’ from the local British government for Nabin. ‘If ever 
there was a criminal who deserved pity, it was Nabin.’!® The Mohanto 
surrendered on 1 August and the trial began in the Sessions Court. 
The verdict declared him guilty and the punishment was three years’ 
imprisonment with hard labour and a fine of Rupees 2,000. An appeal 
was made on behalf of the Mohanto to the High Court where the 
hearing began in the middle of December 1873. Disregarding it, the 
High Court upheld the lower court’s verdict. Meanwhile, the appeal 
made for Nabin found a more sympathetic hearing and his deporta- 
tion was reduced to two years. Reporting on the trial, 


Education Gazette, in its editorial of 14 August 1873, observed 
that thousands gathered at the Hugli Sessions Court for the 
outcome of the trial of Madhab Giri. There was widespread 
jubilation when they heard the sentence. The paper’s position 
was unequivocally supportive of the sentence especially since 
Nabin was a poor Brahmin and the Mohanto rich and power- 
ful. ‘We observed how this holy land of Bharat, has not been 
denuded of religion.” 


A couple of months later, another weekly summed up the incident. 
Under the heading ‘Nobin Chandra Bannerjea and Madhav Giri 
Mahant’, The Bengalee reported on 1 November 1873: 


No case has within our generation excited such a deep, endur- 
ing and widespread interest as the case of Nobin Chandra 
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Banerjea and the Mahant of Tarakeswar. . . . It is now six 
months since Nobin surrendered himself to the authorities 
confessing that he had killed his wife Elokeshi on learning 
from her own lips that she had been sacrificed to the foul lust 
of the Mahant of Tarakeswar; yet the public interest in his 
case does not seem to abate in the least. . . 

We do not deny that the feeling evoked by the cases, though 
a very healthy feeling on the whole, is one which must be 
partially condemned. In sympathizing with the unfortunate 
Nobin, people forget that his victim was not the man whom 
he and all Bengal believe to be the vile seducer of his wife, nor 
the still worse scoundrel who bartered his daughter’s virtue 
for gold-but a tender girl of 16 years of age who had been led 
astray by parental and spiritual influence. If there ever was 
any extenuating circumstance in favour of any adulteress, it 
was in favour of Elokeshi. What had she done to forfeit her 
young life? 


There was after all the matter of a woman transgressing the bounda- 
ries of marriage and social customs. Interestingly, therefore, Bamabo- 
dhini Patrika, intended for educating housewives, had this sermon to 
preach: 


We feel sorry for Elokeshi but she had in full awareness for- 
saken a woman’s greatest asset, her commitment to her hus- 
band. Therefore, rather than keep her tainted body, death 
should be the preferred choice. All are grieving for Nabin but 
by punishing the scoundrel and harmful Mohanto, he had 
achieved a great deed for which he would be celebrated for a 
long time and people will be grateful to him.”° 


Reading farces and skits 


Farces and humorous skits that could be produced quickly kept the 
printing machines busy. Shooren Chundra Bondopadhyay, author 
of Tarakeswar Natak, wrote three other books in quick successions. 
They were all short skits and farces, each between 8 and 12 pages in 
length. His longer play must have done well because it was advertised 
as being available at the store of Gopal Chandra Das Mitra at 335, 
Chitpur Road, Garanhata and Bondopadhyay was commissioned to 
write more. What is significant to note is that there were fewer slim 
books compared to the longer ones.7! 
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The Trial of Elokeshi at Jampuri (land of Death), the second book 
by Shooren Chundra Bondopadhyay that carried an English title, was 
a cheap, slim production of 8 pages, costing a penny (1 anna). Printed 
on inexpensive paper, it was a spoof published in 1873 by Gupta Press 
at 24 Mirzafar’s Lane.” There was a palpable difference here. While 
Tarakeshwar Natak recorded the episode, the second provided enter- 
tainment. The introduction once more set the tone: under the caption 
advertisement, it mentioned Debauched Awareness Oil that would 
cool the heads of all who are in the habit of gaping at women in public 
places and having fun with them. The reference here was to some- 
thing that was to become a common image in popular writing — the 
Mohanto condemned to imprisonment and hard labour was turning 
the wheel of the oil press to produce mustard oil. The story is set in 
the celestial land of Death, and begins with Chitragupta, the assis- 
tant to the god of death Yama, admiring Elokeshi and her youthful 
beauty. Yama exonerates Elokeshi from any wrongdoing since she had 
been honest with her husband and had endured his wrath when she 
could easily have escaped to the Mohanto. He orders Elokeshi to serve 
the devoted married women in the heavens. Elokeshi breaks down at 
such a mild sentence. She pleads for a harsher sentence because it had 
been for her that her husband was awaiting penal sentence, which 
could even be death. She also implores Yama that the person who was 
the real rogue, the Mohanto, and her avaricious parents should be 
suitably punished. Chitragupta suggests that members of the British 
India Association, an organisation formed by leading Bengalis, high 
caste landed gentry, be consulted to uphold the honour of a place of 
Hindu pilgrimage, as Tarakeshwar was. At the end of the book was a 
short insertion signed by Bondopadhyay with a list of his other writ- 
ings. At house number 114 of Amherst Street in Mirzapur, there were 
three other books for sale on the same subject — Tarakeswar Natak (4 
annas), Aaj Kaal Bajar Bhau (6 annas), and Mohanter Jemon Karma 
Temni Phol, a satire (in print). 

Shooren Chundra’s third book, ‘Mohanter Dafarafa arthat Mohanter 
Jemni Karma Temni Phal’, a spoof, was certainly written after the 
priest had been sentenced, between December 1873 and April 1874 
(before the end of the Bengali year 1280). It was 12 pages of modest 
production also selling at 1 anna from Gupta Press at 24 Mirzafar’s 
Lane. There was an array of public officials with the Mohanto and 
Elokeshi — prison superintendent, inspector, doctor, guard, members of 
the Bengali bhadralok community, and a newspaper editor. It begins 
with the incarcerated Mohanto in deep regret for shaming the commu- 
nity because of his lasciviousness as the apparition of Elokeshi comes 
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to haunt him. Of the three gentlemen (bhadralok) discoursing, the first 
says why could the priest not have married a widow. That would have 
served society; the second, an editor, promised to report the incident in 
his paper for public knowledge; the last said he would write a play that 
would be enacted in theatres and all would come to hate the priest. In 
reality, the Mohanto revealed that all three were guilty of moral lax- 
ity with regard to other married women. The scorn and the taunt was 
unmistakable. 

Shooren Chundra wrote a fourth play, clearly having found his flair, 
called ‘Mohanter Karabash or Mohanter Jemon Karma Temni Phal’. 
A short verse described how Mohanto was grinding seeds and produc- 
ing oil. This time it was a new publishing house, Benimadhav Bhat- 
tacharya’s General Printing Press. The publisher was Ishwarchandra 
Chandra. At 115, Chitpur Road, this was a busy press. Within the 
year 1280 (1873-1874), it had printed four editions of this short skit 
on Mohanta’s time in jail. At the end of the play, two men discuss how 
for months now people have been saying so much about the Mohanto: 
sO many newspapers gained popularity reporting on the priest, and 
many wrote plays. But everyone is happy that he has been punished 
and has to live out his sentence in prison. All of Shooren Chundra’s 
books put together chronicled the entire episode from the time the 
scandal broke to its resolution in retribution. 


Popular press 


This was the world of popular presses in Calcutta, competitive, 
intensely energetic, and busy, inhabited by active writers and dynamic 
publishers, printers, and publicists. Books carried on the back page a 
list of other publications; typically, they would also indicate where the 
books could be bought from together with list of others available at 
the shop and the address of the location where they were stored. The 
business of books survived on numbers and it was essential that the 
machines were kept running and products sold. It was a crowded and 
connected world. With an average print run of 1,000 copies, publish- 
ers were hard at work to keep their business going. 

Bholanath Mukhopadhyay was commissioned by publisher Trailoky- 
anath Datta in 1873 to write a play on the incident. When published, it 
was titled, ‘Mohanter Chakrabhraman’.** The 84-page-long text was 
printed by Ramchandra Mitra at No.57 Nimai Gosain Lane on Sud- 
harnab Press. It cost 4 annas. The long introduction summarised the pub- 
lications surrounding the episodes. It had taken them long to investigate 
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the matter from the beginning till the rejection of the Mohanto’s 
appeal and therefore the play had been late in appearing. It affirmed 
that it was based on facts and did not include redundant informa- 
tion. It had instead focused on the events leading to Nabin being 
forced out of his country and Mohanto punished for the life of dec- 
adence. There were lessons to be imparted: one must not give one- 
self to immoral ways, love of wealth and women (Mohanto), and 
one should not marry the second time a wife much younger in age 
(Nilkamal). The book ran a second edition without the introduc- 
tion from a different publishing house. Bholanath Mukhopadhyay, it 
appeared from the advertisement at the end, was a frequent writer 
for the publishing house that Trailokyanath Datta owned. He had 
written other plays like Basabi-Bilap and scriptural texts like Brah- 
manda Puran and prices of his books ranged from 4 annas to Rupee 
1. Datta whose publishing house was located at 117, Chitpur Road 
was an active publisher and his long list of other books demon- 
strated. The print run of Bholanath’s drama had 1,000 copies which 
must have all sold, for a year later, Jaharilal Sil, another publisher, 
reprinted the same text. This time there were 1,500 copies. Datta 
had also published Nabin Elokeshi Panchali that he listed among his 
recent publications at the end of this book. 

Not to be outdone by his neighbour and competitor, Nityalal Sil of 
335, Chitpur Road engaged another busy writer, Nandalal Ray, who 
wrote Nabin-Mobhanto-Elokeshi Natak. The 34-page text at 6 annas 
ran a second edition in 1875. The chief mover in this play is Bagala, 
the avaricious stepmother. Not far from Chitpur Road was Brindaban 
Basak Lane where the Jnanollash Press was located at house no. 19. 
Krishnalal Chandra brought out ‘Mohanter Kee Shaaj’ in 1873. Sho- 
hay Ram Benerjee (sic) was the printer. It cost 6 annas. The 58-page 
play, marked ‘tragedy’, begins with Elokeshi’s death. It put all the 
known facts in proper order, including the death of Nilkamal’s wife 
during the trial and the names of the Sessions Judge. Unencumbered 
by the trial, all cast retained the real names of the individuals. Addi- 
tional characters simply enumerated public perceptions. Popular sym- 
pathy for Elokeshi and Nabin was in inverse proportion to the censure 
and admonition that was reserved for the corrupt priest of Tarakesh- 
war, Mohanto Madhab Giri. Interestingly, none of the publications — 
longer dramas or slimmer skits trivialised the incidents and even the 
spoofs respected popular sentiments and there seemed a conscious 
attempt to keep dramatic licences within the structure of the incident 
and its unfolding. 
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Practice and culture of print 


Books on Elokeshi-Nabin-Mohanto inevitably found their way to the 
critics’ desks. Bangadarsan, the literary journal edited by Bankim- 
chandra Chattopadhyay, and one of the most imperious voices in the 
field, registered the ubiquity of the episode even if the comment was 
unsurprisingly disparaging. In its January 1874 edition (Magh, 1280) 
while reviewing a play by Haralal Roy,” called Hemlata, the reviewer 
concluded that the play merited being performed on stage. He hoped 
that the National Theatre would give up performing Mohanto plays, 
Nabin plays, and plays making heroes of barbers and instead sponsor 
fictions like Hemlata. The readers knew what to make of it. The liter- 
ary journal Bandbab received a copy of Mohanto Bilap by Rajkrishna 
Roy. This is what it had to say: ‘The writer is a capable person. We 
cannot figure out why he was inclined to repeat the much-masticated 
issue. It was not good to associate his name with this book.’ The edu- 
cated genteel Bengalis were demarcating their territory while admit- 
ting that the borders between their ‘other’ were often porous. The 
satirical journal ‘Basantak’ lashed out in biting sarcasm. The Mohanto 
even when behind bars had come to the assistance of people-supported 
several writers who earned quite a pile by publishing plays and actors 
who were making the most of the popularity of the theme. The plays 
included different social groups and addressed differing layers of pub- 
lic receptivity. The supporting cast of the plays covered a wide range 
from the modest rural women to young, aware, urban professionals, 
while authors’ notes in English addressed a putative readership that 
was more privileged. Many of these minor characters are recognisable 
from other popular fictional writings. 

People did not remember Nabin Chandra and Elokeshi Bandho- 
padhyay for long. Books on Elokeshi-Nabin-Mohanto stopped after 
a successful three-year run. Paintings by artists in Kalighat took their 
cue from the descriptions in print and displayed the most significant 
and dramatic moments, starting with a display of Mohanto’s life of 
opulence and his strength to his downfall with the jail sentence and his 
hard labour at the oil press. Paintings continued to be produced till at 
least 1890. The artisans kept the memory of Elokeshi alive, long after 
the printers put her out their minds.”¢ 

By 1875, attention of the media had moved to other incidents — the 
case of worms found in fish in Calcutta and another murder in the 
prostitute quarters. What persisted a little longer were songbooks, but 
those too were few and far between.”’ After serving his term in prison, 
Nabin Bandhyopadhay returned to a hero’s welcome in Calcutta in 
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October 1876 but soon faded out of public interest and notice. After 
three years in prison, the much-disparaged Madhab Chandra Giri went 
back to his post as the Mohanto.”* There was no public action taken 
to change or reform temple matters.”’ The records of the Session court 
were destroyed after 25 years and nothing of Nabin’s confession sur- 
vived except in media reports and printed plays.*° As the Mohanto got 
embroiled in a second case, on his return, another slim book appeared 
in the market, called ‘Neutral Investigation’, in which there were refer- 
ences to the Elokeshi-Nabin-Mohanto episode.*! 

Meanwhile, publishing houses busied themselves with the latest 
marvel that had caught the people’s attention — a new pontoon bridge 
over the Hugli river in Howrah. Trailokyanath Datta now engaged 
Nandalal Raya to compose Notun Poler Panchali or Metrical Verses 
on the New Bridge. The 12-page pamphlet printed by Nityalal Sil at 
the Sudharnab Press, No.117, Chitpur Road cost only 3 paisa: 9,000 
copies were published. The same publisher brought out two other 
pamphlets of songs, each of 10 pages on the bridge, called Notun 
Poler Panchali and Tappa. Others followed. Haorar Ghater Poler 
kabi by Amin Chandra Datta, 12 pages long, was printed and pub- 
lished at the Kabita Koumudi Press, No. 117, Chitpur Road: 3,000 
copies were printed by Rasiklal Chandra at 3 annas. Ekei bole Pol by 
Aghore Chandra Das Ghosh was printed and published by Jnanol- 
lash Press, No.19, Brindaban Basak Lane, Calcutta. A thousand copies 
were printed at 1 anna.” And if there was no event or incident of note, 
then there was always the dependable ‘Bidyasundar’ or sections of the 
epics to fall back on.*3 Elokeshi found no mention but resurfaced in 
a completely uncharacteristic avatar. In 1876, there appeared a play 
called ‘Elokeshi Beshya’ on a young widow who unable to bear hard- 
ship of a widow, turned to prostitution but was rescued by a Christian 
missionary who helped her find peace. It was published by the more 
sophisticated Stanhope Press of I.C. Bose. If the deliberate use of her 
name in a Christian propaganda play reflected puritan sentiments, one 
can only speculate. The ill-fated, young wife made some unbelievable 
connections. 

Elokeshi’s short, unusual life and melodramatic death lent them- 
selves expectedly to being recreated in print. Seen as a cluster on the 
pages of a printed catalogue** and from the distance of time, it is easy 
to attribute to all the books that her life inspired a significance that 
closer reading of the plays and their fleeting fame belies. Between the 
legislations confirming the rights of Hindu widows to remarry in 1856 
and the raising of the age bar for marriage for boys and girls in 1891, 
discussions on marriage or conjugal reforms did not register this case 
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of the moral transgression by a temple priest. And the British state was 
certainly not ready to tinker with a place of Hindu worship. Reading 
the plays on Elokeshi-Nabin-Mohanto together and arranging them 
under the rubric of print culture of 19th-century Bengal, however, 
complements the story of the practice of book production and the 
business it sustained, the most successful native enterprise of its times. 

By the 1870s, as publishing houses spread south to Bowbazar and 
Bentinck Street, beyond the original Battala, the term was often used 
as a mark by those who remained there. All of publishers on Chitpur 
Road for example mentioned Battala. Every publishing house kept up 
with the market by offering different sets of books — epics and books 
of scriptures were the standard fare but often not enough. Textbooks 
sold well as did books on contemporary themes and events dominating 
public attention. If that was supplemented with a stage performance, 
then there was no turning back. But publishers and printers were 
aware of their passing nature and were ever alert to newer themes. 
The shorter farces and skits on the Elokeshi episode were very similar 
to other sensational affairs like a near contemporary one involving 
an incestuous relationship between an uncle and his niece.** Despite 
the extraordinary nature of the Tarakeshwar affair, the longer plays 
were reminiscent of dramas that had been produced in large numbers 
20 years earlier on the issue of widow remarriage. In the wake of 
the discussion over the remarriage of widows, proscribed by social 
convention in Bengal but recommended by socially aware intellectuals 
and debated by the British state officials, a series of plays had been 
written and published. Over the issue there was no consensus as opin- 
ions were marshalled on both sides — for and against the remarriage. 
Between 1855 when the debates and discussion on widow remarriage 
started and the end of the 1860s, a large number of books on widow 
remarriage covered a wide a gamut — differences in the social standing 
of the authors and contrasting opinions and positions were showcased 
in long plays and short farces and skits.*° Prostitutes and ordinary vil- 
lage women in plays on the Elokeshi-Nabin-Mohanto episode resem- 
bled those who debated on the lives of widows and lamented their 
fates. Even though there was lesser scope for moralising in this case, 
writers outlined the scope of public awareness by including other cul- 
tural and literary issues. 

Once the printing stopped, Elokeshi left no trace in the public 
domain; she was never referred in any discourse on literary practice 
and culture; she made no difference to temple administration; her 
death did not contribute to any public discourse on conjugality and 
women’s education.” Unlike Bidya, Elokeshi’s behaviour did not even 
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feature in the discussion on obscenity in popular print. Buried in her 
own tragedy, Elokeshi quietly exited the scene. 
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Notes 


Sripantha lists 34, including songbooks in Mohanto-Elokeshi Sambad, 
Kolkata: Ananda Publishers, 1991, pp. 71-72. I have read 20, excluding 
songbooks. 

In her essay, ‘Talking About Scandals-Religion, Law and Love in Late 
Nineteenth-Century Bengal’, Tanika Sarkar seems to suggest that ‘popular 
press’ brought out only farces on the episode. In Tanika Sarkar, Hindu 
Wife, Hindu Nation-Community, Religion and Cultural Nationalism, 
Delhi: Permanent Black, 2001, p. 60. This is in keeping with the widely 
held belief that all that Battala presses produced were spoofs and farces. 
Gautam Bhadra has for the first time brought to light the nuanced rela- 
tionships that the popular publishing houses supported in Nyara Battalay 
Jae K’bar? Kolkata: Chhattim Books, 2011, pp. 203-247. 

They were also called Gosains, a sub group of the Dashnami Sannyasi 
order and carried the title ‘Giri’. They were known to have concubines 
and illegitimate children. I am grateful to Ananda Bhattacharya for this 
information. 

Madhab Chandra was actively involved with the development of Tarakesh- 
war and was responsible for digging tanks, setting up of rest houses as well 
as spreading education, especially of Sanskrit locally and in Calcutta. See, 
Prafulla Chakrabarti, Social Profile of Tarakeswar, Calcutta: Firma KLM, 
1984, pp. 19-20. The Elokeshi episode barely finds mention in his account. 
Bhadra, Nyara Battala, pp. 120-121. 

According to Sripantha, it was written by Lakshminarayan Das, but the 
copy I read did not carry his name. 

‘Aaboshokyo Chhobi’. According to Sukumar Sen, this was the first time 
that two-toned lithograph was used to print the pictures. Sukumar Sen, 
Battalar Chhapa o Chhobi, Kolkata: Ananda Publishers, 1989, p. 65. It 
must have been an investment the publishers felt worth making. 

If this play was staged too, there is no record. Given that it had several 
editions within a short time, suggests that it may have been the case. 

This 18th-century text, the second part of Annada Mangal had become 
very popular in print, much to the discomfort of the ‘genteel’ Bengalis. 
Containing sections that described coition, Bidyasundar was often dis- 
cussed in matters relating to obscenity. Society for the Suppression of Pub- 
lic Obscenity in India was inaugurated on the 20 September 1873. And 
Keshab Sen had a lot to say regarding Bidyasundar. 

Brajendranath Bandhyopadhyay, Bangiya Natyashalar Itihas, Kolkata: 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 1998, pp. 150-151. Also Sripantha, Mohanto 
Elokeshi Sambad, pp. 11-12. The plays that this theatre staged were by 
the leading literati, like Madhusudhan Dutt, Bankimchandra Chattopad- 
hyay, Ramnarayan Tarkaratna, Jatindramohan Tagore, pp. 200-202. 

B. Bandhyopadhyay, Bangiya Natyashalar Itibas, p. 140. 

Jemon Karma Temni Phol published by Samachar Sudhabarshan Press in 
1873 did not carry the author’s name. Priced at 6 annas, it was available in 
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the house of Durgadas Dhar in Shobharam Basak Lane. It was written by 
Ramnarayan Tarkaratna, whose other plays like Ratnabali and Padmini- 
haran were also staged. 

Bentinck Press had moved from Mango Lane to Bentinck Street. This 
drama was written after both the verdicts were made public. There- 
fore, all the principal persons involved, including Mr. Field, the Sessions 
Judge, retained their own names. Many more new characters were added 
to depict the wider reactions of different sets of people among men and 
women. 

High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 24 October 1873. 
Criminal Jurisdiction. Queen vs Nobin Chunder Banerjee. Present quoted 
in The Englishman, Saturday 15 November 1873. 

Ibid. 

Bengalee, 26 July 1873. 

Ibid., 1 November 1873. 

Education Gazette, 14 August 1280 in Benoy Ghosh, Samayikpatre Banm- 
lar Samajchitra, vol. 3, pp. 223-225. 

Bamabodhini, 1280 (Agrahan, November-December), December, 1873. 
Of 20 popular publications, only 8 were farces/skits, including a songbook. 
This press was set up by Satyacharan Gupta and Durgacharan Gupta in 
the 1860s and was named Gupta Brothers Press. Bhadra, Nyara Battala, 
p. 148. 

Bholanath Mukhopadhyay was a very busy author of the Battala press. 
He was the author of Nala Damayanti, the popular tale from the epics. 
It was published by Bishwambhar Laha at 115, Chitpur Road, Battala on 
22 November, just about a year later. He, however, earned lasting fame 
from writing a satire called Apnar Mukh Aapni Dekho with an English 
title: Look at Your Own Face of Amusing Sketches of Life and Manners. 
It was published for the first time in 1878 and published by the Hindu 
Press. The satire went on to become quite singular. Perhaps the success of 
his Mohanto play may have encouraged him. He seemed to have been a 
writer that publishers commissioned. 

Like Ramnarayan Tarkaratna, Haralal’s plays were frequently staged by 
the leading theatres. 

Kaliprasanna Ghosh edited this Monthly Journal of Essays and Criticism, 
Dhaka East Bengal Press, Bhadra 1282 (August-September), 1875. 

W. G. Archer, Kalighat Paintings, London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Offices, pictures of the Tarakeswar case, figures 26-41. 

In Sreepantho’s list, there is only one written in 1881, a tappa composed 
by Nandalal Ray, who had a series of tappa on Bidyasundar. 

Not before he fought and won another case against Shyam Giri who had 
been made the Mohanta while Madhav Giri was in jail. 

Not until 1924 did the government intervene and that too following a 
widespread protest at the corruption in the management of the temple. 
W. G. Archer, Kalighat Paintings, London: Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1971, p. 24. 

Durgacharan Ray describes the case in his 1880 fiction, ‘Debgoner Mortye 
Agomon.’ Sreepantho, op.cit. pp. 29-30 and pp. 58-59. 

Bengal Library Catalogue of Books. For Quarter Ending 31 December, 
1874. 
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The 18th-century text by Bharatchandra that continued to be published 
throughout the 19th century. 

J. E Blumhardt, Catalogue of the Library of the India Office, vol. 2, part 
4, Bengali, Oriya and Assamese Books, London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1905S. 

Makkel-Mama or the Uncle Defendant An operatic farce by Natavar Das. 
Printed and published at the Kar Press, 107, Shyam Bazar Street, Cal- 
cutta, 1878. Printed by Jadunath Mandal, and published by the author. 
11 pages: 500 copies at 6 paisa. Descriptive of the Hindu adultery case 
recently tried in the Calcutta High Court in which the defendant stood in 
the relation of maternal uncle to the woman he had seduced. 

Mitra Umesh Chandra (brother of Ramesh Mitra, Judge of Calcutta 
High Court), Bidobha Bibaha Natak, Kolkata: J. P. Roy and Co., 1856; 
Jogendranath Chattopadhyay, Bharatbandhu, Kolkata: Kamalaya Press, 
1859; Jadugopal Chattopadhyay, Chapala Chitta Chapalya (1858); Rad- 
hamadhab Mitra, Bidabha Monoranjan Natak, pts. I and II (1856, 1857); 
Biharilal Nandi, Bidhaba Parinay Natak; Jadunath Chatterjee, Bidhaba 
Bilash Natak; Anon., Bidbaba Sukher Dasha; Harish Chandra Mitra, 
Subhashya Shighram; Threeny Churn Das, Beshya Bibaran Natak (1869) 
among others. 

Elokeshi’s unfortunate life was completely eclipsed when a movement of 
Bengali nationalists began to protest against Satish Giri, who succeeded 
Madhab Giri and surpassed him in all possible vices. Skits and short plays 
appeared again in print overshadowing the earlier scandal. See Bireshwar 
Bandyopadhyay, Heto Boyi, Heto Chhora, Kolkata: General Printing and 
Publishers Private Limited, 1984, pp. 7-19. 
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LITERARY TRADITIONS 

IN PRE-PRINT BENGAL 

AND THEIR LEGACY IN 
AN AGE OF PRINT 


Anindita Ghosh 


Print cultures in South Asia have not received the fullest attention they 
deserve. Languages, the bearers of print, have constituted the subject 
matter of much scholarship as markers of linguistic, regional, caste, 
and communal identities. The printing press hovers on the margins 
of literature discussing missionary influence, newspapers as agents of 
public opinion, and Renaissance betterment in the 19th century. The 
actual dynamics of the origins and spread of print cultures in the sub- 
continent has only recently started to engage the attention of scholars.! 
A significant feature of these studies is the focus in particular on the 
interface between print and orality in South Asian literary cultures.” 
How texts are read and assimilated has been the subject of much 
recent scholarship on the book. Leaving statistics and socio-economic 
indices behind newer studies have moved on to examine specific read- 
ing contexts and practices, the physiology of reading and the material- 
ity of the reading matter itself.? A key area that has begun to emerge in 
this literature is the role of performance or orality in the consumption 
of written texts.* In the case of Spanish romances it has been shown 
how a genre could inhabit multiple trajectories and form the base of 
literary culture of nearly all social levels, because they were simulta- 
neously heard, read, sung, and memorised.’ The body as a medium 
of textual experience has also been exposed as being central to early 
modern reading cultures in Europe, where passions and visions min- 
gled to produce complex configurations of knowledge and reading.° 
The history of oral culture in recent years has developed in tandem 
with the history of the book. Studies have demonstrated how books, 
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manuscripts, and images could circulate in a world that was over- 
whelmingly oral, and as such needed to be assessed within its terms.’ 
Speech, reading rituals, abuse, gossip, and other forms oral networks 
have been shown as interlaced with practices of writing, printing, and 
listening in indelible ways.® 

Most of this scholarship however - at least for Europe — tends to 
be chronologically located in the medieval and early modern period. 
Those like Adam Fox have produced typologies for early modern 
England: ‘Then, as now, a song or a story, an expression or a piece 
of news, could migrate promiscuously between these three vehicles 
of transmission [speech, script and print] as it circulated around the 
country, throughout society, and over time [italics mine].’? While such 
studies have broken down other forms of hierarchy as between mod- 
ern, rational, literacy, and print on the one hand, and archaic, irra- 
tional, illiteracy, and oral on the other, they have reified other fixities. 

The crucial words for me in the Fox quote are ‘as now’. Fox notes, 
but strangely chooses to ignore, how the model on offer might just as 
well work for the modern period, particularly for cultures and socie- 
ties that remained resolutely oral long after the advent of print, and 
even well into the 20th century. I would like to point to two useful 
examples before turning to the South Asian context. 

To begin with, Ireland is an excellent case in point for the survival 
of oral traditions of reading and listening in the 19th century. Huston 
Gilmore has demonstrated how, despite the preponderance of illiteracy 
and the limited means of buying newspapers in pre-Famine Ireland, 
the campaign for the repeal of the Act of Union in the 1840s gathered 
momentum in rural society via the public reading of newspapers." 
Other works in the Irish context have also shown how the printed 
political word reached the public domain due to the large numbers 
frequenting dedicated reading rooms and listening to others reading 
in public houses.!! 

A very recent work, situated in South Africa, by Isabel Hofmeyr 
and focusing on Gandhi’s printing press that operated from the 1898 
onwards, sensitively explores the world of ‘slow reading’.’* An evoca- 
tive and fitting term, it outlines a domain of printing, reading, and 
writing for the numerous Gandhian pamphlets, periodicals, and the 
multilingual newspaper, Indian Opinion, that militated against any 
expectations of fitting the age of industrialised production of news and 
other printed matter at the time. While not directly and exclusively 
concerned with orality, the book encourages us to think about modes 
of reading away from the modular and mainstream. The organisa- 
tion of material (philosophical essays interspersed with news reports), 
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the eschewing of advertisements (to encourage ‘independent’ think- 
ing) and the fostering of a reading pace that synchronised with bodily 
rhythms, all critiqued the easy assumptions of efficiency, knowledge, 
and progress that were made with speed, technology, and the informa- 
tion blitz in the 20th century. Gandhi preferred periodicals to dailies, 
introspection to the devouring of news, and nurturing a sphere of phi- 
lanthropy, reform, and service rather than profit. 

This is pertinent for us. As I have argued elsewhere, the dominant 
historiographies of the book do not map on neatly in the South Asian 
context.’ For us the literature on reading and orality for the early 
modern period mark both an inspirational and a departure point: 
inspirational, for their approaches, but different because of their 
chronology. It is important to recognise that the same insights can 
be fruitfully deployed for the modern period in studying print cul- 
tures that do not offer any easy binaries of orality and print. As Denis 
Donoghue remarks: ‘orality and literacy are never mutually exclusive’ 
and we must be wary of constructing them in a falsely antagonistic 
relationship.“ 

The South Asian scene in the 19th and 20th centuries offers excel- 
lent ground for testing the Donoghue model. Print cultures, when they 
emerged in modern India, rode on the crest of rich pre-print literary 
traditions, written and also oral. The resilience and vivacity of such 
traditions ensured their survival long after the first printing press 
was established on Indian soil. And one of the principal indices of 
their endurance is the continued practice of oral rendition of texts, in 
both formal and informal settings, well into the early 20th century. 
Printed texts were widely sung, read and performed in India, adding 
to the written matter a rich repertoire of bodily languages, musical 
traditions, and folk and popular motifs. Customary interpolations and 
interventions both by performers and audience further thickened the 
original narrative. 

Why Bengal? The region is relevant to this story not only because 
this is where printing is firmly entrenched and takes off from 1800 
onwards, but also because it saw the most wide-ranging and consist- 
ent experiments in the production of the earliest printed vernacular 
texts. The earliest vernacular printing presses in Bengal were run and 
controlled by Europeans: missionaries and administrators. Missionar- 
ies needed printing for evangelical purposes. As the preferred base for 
the British in India, Bengal also benefited from the presence of govern- 
mental infrastructure that pushed the initial production of vernacular 
works. Bengali printed works were needed to codify Company Regu- 
lations, train civil servants at Fort William College in the vernaculars, 
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and provide a wider audience for British Orientalist scholars. The 
small numbers of mostly European-owned Bengali printing presses 
had, however, merely a functional role. It was only later when indige- 
nous enterprise joined with a commercial motive that the print market 
took off in Bengal. 

Taking the cue from Gautam Bhadra’s imaginative work on the 
performative tradition on kathaks (story tellers),!° this chapter will 
explore both the vibrant pre-print cultures of Bengal, as well as their 
legacies in an era of print. A key aspect will be the close survey of 
literacy and the various genres of writing and reading that existed in 
18th-century Bengal. As we shall see, the social profile of the pre-print 
readers, in many ways, shaped the demands of the print age — in terms 
of typography, vocabulary, lay-out, and content. The narrative of print 
in India remains incomplete if we do not take into account the richness 
of literacy and reading in the manuscript age. 


The social structure of literacy in 18th-century 
Bengal: an overview 


Scholars have shown how new, smaller tax-collecting regimes replaced 
the Mughal imperial order, in which a robust trade economy thrived 
with the active participation of Indian merchants, artisans and espe- 
cially bankers, who played key political and economic roles.'* The 
regime of Murshid Quli Khan in Bengal (1707-1727) can be taken as a 
classic example. His policy of encouraging large zamindari agglomera- 
tions as a means of streamlining revenue collection and administration 
fostered a class of great local magnates commanding large resources.!” 

The inevitable connection between scribal training, clerical posi- 
tions, and landed power provided opportunities for the aspiring in 
18th-century Bengal. This required knowledge of Persian, the offi- 
cial language of Mughal administration at the highest levels, and a 
knowledge of Bengali, with additional numerical skills for the hum- 
bler clerical ranks. Traditionally constituting the personnel for liter- 
ate professions — priests, pundits, and physicians — high caste groups 
of brahmins, kayasthas, and vaidyas used their knowledge of Bengali 
and Persian to man government and zamindari establishments. Ben- 
gali Hindus constituted 19 per cent of the employees of the Nizamat 
in the first half of the 18th century." 

The study of Persian was widely regarded as the passport to the 
rungs of higher administration.’ William Adam’s official survey of 
indigenous education in 1838 reported an elitist bias in the compo- 
sition of students in the Persian schools: ‘the class for which both 
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Persian and Arabic schools exist is the same, and that is the upper class 
of native society, whether Hindus or Musalmans are the scholars.’ The 
standards of learning at the Persian and Arabic schools were high. 
Apart from elementary grammatical works, forms of correspondence, 
and popular poems and tales, superior treatises on rhetoric, theology, 
and medicine were also taught.”° 

C. A. Bayly has shown how the service gentry and merchants acted 
as vital intermediaries between the revenue-based state and the mass 
of agrarian society, providing credit, marketing, accounting, revenue 
collecting, and other crucial services.*! Obviously it was the connec- 
tion once again between scribal and accounting skills on the one hand, 
and mercantile occupations on the other, that provided the crucial 
link to political and economic power. Although other castes operated, 
many brahmins and kayasthas became professionals in the money 
lending and banking trade. A list of the 23 ‘Principal Hindu Inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta’ drawn up by Radhakanta Deb in 1839, reveals that 
more than half of the city’s elite families hailed from the upper castes, 
Kayasthas, Brahmins, Vaidyas, and the other half from the merchant, 
cultivator, oilmen, distiller, brazier, and weaver castes.” 

Another powerful literate group was made up of brahmins and pun- 
dits, learned in the shastras. The consolidation of the political power 
of brahmin and kayastha landholders in Bengal under the Nizamat led 
to the development of strongly localised landed gentry who upheld 
the brahmanical social, moral, and religious order. Most of them were 
learned in Persian and served the highest rungs of the bureaucracy. 
However, unlike in neighbouring Patna where the aristocracy patron- 
ised a Persianised, durbar-oriented culture, in Bengal the Persianistic 
culture was practised on formal and official occasions only.”? John R. 
McLane has argued that in local affairs and at home, the elite ruled 
like ‘Hindu’ kings, guided by the dharmasastras and mythical accounts 
of Hindu kingship,** with brahmins commanding highest regard as 
sastric pundits, law givers, and moral guardians of the people. Courtly 
writing cultures patronised by local gentry, encouraged high-flown 
Sanskritic compositions in Bengali, closely adhering to classical rules 
of metre, rhetoric, and grammar. 

Learned brahmins constituted a scholarly group trained in the 
ancient classical Hindu texts of the land. They were the products of 
the Sanskrit schools of higher learning or tols where logic, philosophy, 
and astronomy were taught. Traditional centres of Sanskrit learning — 
at Nadia, Bhatpara, Triveni, and Bansberia — dotted the Bhagirathi on 
either side. Nadia in particular was famous for its centres of Navya 
Nyaya or logic.*> A few centres of learning also existed at Vikrampur, 
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Mymensingh, and Rangpur in Eastern Bengal.’° In his official sur- 
vey in 1801, Hamilton found most of these tols being maintained by 
voluntary contribution of opulent Hindus and the produce of char- 
ity lands.” In 1835, Adam estimated that there were about 100 such 
schools in each district of Bengal.?® This erudite priestly circle came 
to stamp its own preferences on the Bengali language in the following 
century, when they joined the British in an effort to streamline the ver- 
nacular, leading to a progressive sanskritisation and standardisation of 
its earlier heterogeneous traditions. 

Apart from the well-educated high caste groups in positions of 
power, there were also the vast numbers of Hindus, often with 
only an elementary knowledge of Bengali and Persian, who served 
in lesser administrative positions in the government as clerks, news 
writers, subordinate military commanders, or managers and officials 
of princely households.”” The numerous small, middling, and large 
zamindari establishments of the 18th century, a strict and vigilant rev- 
enue machinery, and proliferating commercial establishments meant 
the employment of an army of clerks, professional letter-writers, and 
accountants.*? But even at these lower levels, Persian was the more 
prestigious language, and the sizeable population of Hindus attending 
Persian schools*! sought employment with the East India Company as 
Munshis in the early 19th century. 

Social life as depicted in Bengali poems of the period suggests that 
learning was no longer confined to the brahmins. Vaishnava tols pro- 
vided access to all castes, and a lot of Vaishnava scholars themselves 
came from non-brahmin caste groups. More significantly, access to 
the written word was not limited to literate and high caste service 
groups. Though mostly illiterate, the written word was accessible to 
them through communitarian and oral narrative sessions where reli- 
gious works based on the epics and Puranas were read out.» Although 
many among the lower castes were literate and could read, customar- 
ily they would join the illiterate lower class groups at these sessions.*° 

Pathshalas or elementary indigenous Bengali vernacular schools, 
were a common feature in the 17th and 18th centuries, and found 
frequent mention in Bengali literature of the period.*4 Europeans trav- 
elling in Bengal in the 18th century frequently mentioned the large 
number of such schools. Surveys conducted by British officials in the 
early part of the 19th century returned primarily non-brahmin groups 
engaged in imparting and receiving elementary vernacular education 
at the indigenous schools or pathshalas. 

Adam’s Report mentioned that, in Burdwan, 369 out of 639 teach- 
ers covered were kayasth, 107 were brahmins,* while a significant 50 
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came from the cultivator group of Sadgops, 9 from the trader castes, 
and 13 were Vaishnavas. The rest were constituted of men from the 
potter, barber, weaver, washermen, milkmen, smith, and even the 
meanest Bagdi and Chandal castes.*” Amongst the students too, caste 
identities revealed more or less the same pattern. Writing in the late 
18th century, the missionary William Ward found lower castes being 
able to read and write Bengali with ease. 


Many weavers, barbers, farmers, oilmen, . . . can read the 
translations of the pooranus in the Bengalee. . . . [Brass found- 
ers or kasharees| read and write better than any other shood- 
rus; and a few read the Bengalee translations of the Ramayana, 
Mahabharata.** 


Adam further mentioned how parents of children of a higher caste did 
not hesitate to send their children to schools run by teachers of a lower 
caste or even a different religion.” 

The kind of education imparted at the indigenous schools was 
purely elementary: simple arithmetic, commercial and agricultural 
accounts, reading and writing knowledge of Bengali, and rules of 
formal correspondence, but geared clearly to meet the administra- 
tive needs of the numerous landed and commercial establishments 
discussed earlier, where the students finally aspired to serve.*° Special 
attention was paid to writing. Adam reported that students graduated 
through specific stages in learning to write. Even in the Persian schools 
at Natore, special attention was paid to calligraphy.*! The importance 
that was accorded to writing clearly underlines the great demand for 
writers and clerks in administration, and scribes for circulating reli- 
gious manuscript texts, as well as professional letter-writers during the 
period. Although sketchy biographical information from colophons is 
not enough for constructing any meaningful social history of scribes, 
it is sufficient to prove that significant numbers of lower caste groups 
in the profession.” 

Unlike writing in Sanskrit, writing in Bengali was open to all, irre- 
spective of caste status. Almost anybody who could write an elegant 
hand was considered eligible for the job. Dinesh Chandra Sen, the late 
19th-century Bengali scholar and manuscript collector, traced some 
fine 18th-century calligraphy to individuals from the lowest sudra, 
milkman, and washerman castes.*? Not only scribes, composers of 
works too came from non-brahmin groups.“ It has been the general 
experience of collectors to recover substantial collections of medieval 
Bengali manuscripts from lower caste households.* 
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In 1836, Adam classified and studied the adult male population of 
the Natore district according to their educational status. Apart from 
39 teachers and 397 students at the higher schools of Persian and 
Sanskrit learning, he grouped the rest of the literate population into 
three.*° The first was made up of those who had received a complete 
or imperfect learned education but who did not have the means to 
preside over a school of learning. They supported themselves as fam- 
ily priests, performers at Puran reading sessions, mendicant visitors to 
wealthy houses, and tutors in private households. In Natore, such men 
numbered 88. Being brahmins of lesser means, they could also engage 
in the professions of astrologers, almanac authors, matchmakers, and 
the like. The second group consisted of those that were not learned in 
the technical sense of the term but had acquired a degree of knowl- 
edge of Bengali accounts, and Persian and Hindustani. They numbered 
3,225. The third comprised those that could either sign their names or 
read imperfectly, or perhaps do both. It included poor Muslim priests, 
smiths, petty dealers, and brahmin cooks. They numbered 2,342. 

It is likely that the second group made up a large portion of the 
numerous scribes and copyists necessary in a pre-print literate cul- 
ture, and had been primarily trained for absorption into the Company 
administration, or as assistants to private merchant entrepreneurs, and 
zamindari as well as commercial establishments.*” But they could also 
have been full or part-time scribes for circulating libraries of tradi- 
tional literary and religious works. Teachers of the elementary ver- 
nacular schools also took up the scribal profession in their spare time 
to supplement their meagre income. The poor brahmins of the first 
category perhaps also did some Bengali writing, but their training in 
Sanskrit would have limited their engagement with what regarded as a 
rude medium in the 18th century. 

Among the most learned and literate lower caste groups in 18th 
century Bengal were the Vaishnavas.** Vaishnava literature forms the 
bulk of the Bengali manuscripts dating from this period. Tols of the 
sect were open to all castes and many authors of their religious doc- 
trines and treatises actually came from among non-brahmins. Not 
only Bengali but also Sanskrit featured in their accomplishments. It 
seems that more than original works, it was really the extant texts of 
the earlier medieval period that were much in demand. These included 
biographies of Chaitanya, the leader and saint of the sect, and other 
treatises.” Padas or lyrical songs dealing in themes from the life of 
Krishna, by well-known saint poets, were also very popular. Often 
scholars themselves would copy out texts belonging to colleagues and 
keep it for their personal possession. Thus in 1721, for example, one 
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Nandaram Das Khanda made a copy of ‘Bhaktichintamoni’, a devo- 
tional poem, from a manuscript belonging to Sivarama Dasa.*° The 
bulk of the literature was, however, written neither in Bengali nor San- 
skrit, but in a vibrant colloquial that was a mixture of Bengali and 
Maithili (the dialect of Mithila in Bihar, using a lot of Hindi words), 
known as brajabuli.*' 

Most scribes were engaged in making copies of original works. Scribes 
figure as an occupational group in the writings of Bharatchandra, the 
famous court poet of the Raja of Nadia in the 18th century.°? They 
were moderately well paid and employed by wealthy patrons. A scribe 
copying a whole Ramayana, consisting of 543 leaves might be paid 
Rupees 5 for the job.°> During the early 19th century, when the scholar- 
missionary, William Carey, was transcribing Bengali texts for Fort 
William College, the standard price was Rupees 1-2 for 1,000 stanzas 
of 32 syllables each.°* Copying was also done with a non-commercial 
motive, and irrespective of religious affiliations. Shaikh Jamal 
Muhammed of Kalinga, who copied certain episodes of the Striand 
Adi (and probably also Asrama) Parvas, of the Ramayana between 
1773 and 1774, claims to have undertaken the task for himself. 

Some works took years to reproduce. One such work by Jagatram 
Das in 1732 needed more than three years to complete. Even in its 
incomplete form the manuscript amounted to 522 leaves.°* Often 
more than one scribe copied large manuscript texts. One such col- 
lection of certain episodes from the Mahabharata between 1772 
and 1777 was done by at least three scribes — Tarachandra Ghosh 
of Calcutta, Shaikh Jamal Muhammad of Kalinga, and another 
unnamed hand.°’ It seems to have been a hazardous occupation at 
times, and scribes cursed those who did not make the payments due 
on completion of the work. For those who had painstakingly copied 
out texts for their personal possession, curses also helped ward off 
potential thefts.°° 


The literary genres of pre-print Bengali 


Written Bengali in the 18th century did not enjoy much prominence 
and prestige as compared to Persian and Sanskrit, which received offi- 
cial or courtly patronage and inspired a lot of creative writing within 
elite circles. Bengali was the language of lesser clerical and commercial 
groups, as well as the poor, low caste masses. It was widely employed 
in composing popular religious texts that closely adhered to the spo- 
ken form of the language, and was written in poetry. Use of the lan- 
guage in prose form was more limited and was restricted to mundane 
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matters of everyday commercial transactions and record keeping at 
the lower levels of the bureaucracy. 

It is time now to discuss the more specific genres of different written 
traditions existing in the 18th century — lay, business, and scholarly. 
As mentioned earlier, Bengali works of the period were predominantly 
religious poetical compositions. Particularly popular were the mangal 
kavya and panchali texts celebrating the various forms of the female 
goddess, Shakti; Manasa, the snake goddess; Sitala, the goddess of 
fever and small-pox; Chandi; and others.°? Scribes also made innumer- 
able copies of episodes from the two epics, Ramayana and Mahab- 
harata. The last two genres also appeared in the form of panchalis, 
or rhythmic couplets set to tune. Almost all poetry of the period was 
composed in payar (rhymed couplets of 14 syllables) and tripadi (a 
lengthened form of the couplet being divisible into three parts) metres, 
and was often sung to the accompaniment of musical instruments in 
public performances. 

J.R. McLane and others have attributed the immense popularity of 
these cults among the lower caste groups in Bengal, to real-life paral- 
lels between the lives of the main protagonists in the legends and their 
readers. There may have thus been a direct connection between the 
mid-18th-century spurt in the ballads dedicated to the goddess Sitala, 
and the epidemic of small-pox raging in Bengal at that time.® Indeed, 
the authors themselves hailed from some of the worst affected parts 
of Bengal. In their chosen themes and anecdotes, the ballads vividly 
reflect a syncretic, folk culture with faithful representations of com- 
mon beliefs and practices, rural idioms, and lifestyles. 

These religious ballads seem to have sprung from the oral traditions 
of nomadic, low caste groups that then became gradually sanskritised 
over time. The opposition between the settled agricultural worship- 
pers of Shiva and the nomadic fishermen, hunters, and herders was a 
predominant theme in the mangal kavyas.* In almost all the works, 
the Shaivaites offer a heroic resistance to, and then are finally over- 
come by, the Shakta deity. The goddess then rises in status from her 
marginal position to be formally institutionalised in temples with wor- 
shipping brahmin priests.7 

It is interesting that the authors themselves were usually from brah- 
min, kayastha, or vaidya castes.® Yet the materials with which they 
worked, and the audiences they addressed, were drawn from lower 
caste strata. Clearly, it was more lucrative to serve the folk cults than 
orthodox Hinduism during this period.“ As Dinesh Sen has observed, 
this higher caste involvement in mangal works led to a gradual brah- 
manisation of the local cults and a sanskritisation of their literature 
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by the end of the 18th century.® Even the coarse and rustic modes of 
worship improved in tenor, and many passages echoed a classical style. 

While mangal kavya literature thus became sanitised and drawn into 
brahmanical circles, the popular performative tradition continued to 
thrive. As Edward Dimock points out, the poems were simultaneously 
part of the written and oral traditions, and continued to be recited 
during worship, and festive gatherings.® As such, a part of the mangal 
corpus almost invariably escaped fixation by writing. Writing at the 
end of the 18th century, Buchanan-Hamilton discovered at least 350 
such performing groups. The singers usually consisted of about seven 
or eight persons, with a leader and six assistants, who sang and danced 
at the same time, clapping a pair of cymbals. Two others accompanied 
on the drum.°’ 

Along with the mangal kavyas, another religious genre that was 
similarly composite in nature and extremely popular with lesser social 
groups was the nasihat-namah, written to popularise the tenets of 
Islam among the masses.°* The authors were primarily poor Muslim 
village priests, or semi-literate holy men known as pirs. The language 
employed was a precursor of what later came to be branded by colo- 
nial linguists as ‘Musalman-Bengali’. It was a colloquial Bengali, inter- 
twined with popular local myth and legend, ritual and superstition, 
and was far away from the chaste Arabic and Persian in which Islamic 
religious texts were usually written. In both form and spirit, the works 
adopted the literary tradition of the Hindu religious narrative poems 
of the mangal kavyas and panchalis, and were also sung to collective 
audiences. Along with such religious writings, romantic narrative 
poems in the secular tradition based on Persian tales and legends, such 
as those of Yusuf-Zulaikha, Laila Majnun, and Gul-i-Bakawali, were 
also written for the first time.” 

More obviously brahmin influenced were texts drawn from Hindu 
mythological and pauranic literature, and narrative sequences from 
the two epics of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The kathaks, 
professional narrators of such texts to large audiences, were in great 
demand during the period. Usually brahmins, they delivered stories 
in the vernacular out of written texts in Sanskrit, or Sanskrit-aligned 
Bengali, and interspersed these with songs and interpretations which 
heightened the experience of listeners.”! Kathakata manuscripts were 
almost invariably done in an ornate style of composition, with resound- 
ing alliterative words and elaborate metaphor.” Significantly, the read- 
ing event was divided into two sessions — morning and afternoon. In 
the first half the kathak merely read. In the second half, the explana- 
tion of what had been read before was given in simple Bengali.” 
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The kathaks sat under a small awning erected upon a vacant space, 
and poured out, sometimes for hours together, familiar tales from the 
Ramayana and Mahabharata. William Ward graphically describes a 
typical kathakata session hosted by a householder on an auspicious 
occasion, although the village chandi-mandap (the communal wor- 
shipping pavilion), or even the shade of the roadside banyan tree, 
could provide alternative venues. 


A shed covered with thatch and open all sides, is prepared, 
sufficiently large, if the ceremony be on a grand scale, to 
accommodate four or five thousand people. At one end, a 
place rather elevated is prepared for the person who is to 
read; and the other end, if there be a portico to the house, 
is enclosed by a curtain, from whence the women hear and 
peep through crevices. Mats are spread for the people to sit 
on, the bramhuns in one place, and the kayusthus in another, 
and the shoodrus in another. On the appointed day all take 
their places... . The reader (Pathuku) . . . sits on the elevated 
seat... (and after a brief ceremony, about 9 or 10 in the 
morning) begins to read... . The first day they sit about an 
hour; but on succeeding days they begin at seven and continue 
till twelve; and in the afternoon meet again, when the mean- 
ing of what was read in the forenoon in Sungskritu is . . . given 
in Bengalee, by the Kuthuku, or speaker; who takes the seat of 
the Pathuku. .. . The whole is closed at dusk, when the people 
retire, and converse upon what they have heard. This method 
is pursued from day to day till the book is finished.” 


Bengali Hindu zamindars patronised high-flown literary, sanskritic 
Bengali in their courts. Krishna Chandra, Raja of Nadia, himself a 
Sanskrit scholar, and the ruler of Vikrampur, in eastern Bengal, were 
great landed patrons of learning and literature. The Annada Mangal 
by Krishnachnadra’s court poet Bharatchandra, written in 1752, refers 
to his patronage of Sanskrit schools of learning at Nadia, Kumarhatta 
and Bhatpara.” Both the Nadia and Vikrampur courts produced poets 
who wrote in Bengali, but closely modelled themselves on classical lit- 
erature, such as Harilila by Jaynarayan and Anandamayi, court schol- 
ars of Vikrampur. 

Almanacs and astrological works were extremely popular. Daivagya 
brahmins made a living out of making horoscopes, casting charms, 
drawing up genealogies, and copying and selling almancas to private 
households, for only a few annas or a helping of rice.”* More scholarly 
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manuscript almanacs, based on sastric astrological treatises, were 
produced at Navadwip for the use of the Murshidabad Nawab, and 
later the English East India Company. They issued primarily from the 
school of Ramrudra Vidyanidhi, an acknowledged expert of jyotish- 
sastra (astrology).”” Dacca and Murshidabad were also centres of pro- 
duction.”* Medicinal texts describing indigenous natural cures used 
by kavirajs or native doctors existed, but were fewer in number, and 
probably for private circulation only. 

While most of the literature discussed above was written in the form 
of poetry, non-creative literature such as legal papers, revenue and 
business letters, and correspondence took the form of prose. Formal 
and stylized letter writing was an integral part of school curriculum. 
For the East India Company’s increasing administrative network as 
well as local commercial interests and landed establishments, letters 
were the prime means of communication. Both kinds of letter writing - 
formal and informal - were in vogue. By 1802, the first Bengali model 
letter-writer — the Lipimala by Ramram Basu, a munshi and writer of 
textbooks for Fort William College, set up to train Company servants 
in the vernaculars, among others — had been published. Interestingly, 
this work was closely based on the format of standard Persian official 
correspondence, only changing the diction to a sanskritic one.” 

Informal correspondence, business or otherwise, was less stylised. 
Thus letters going out from the factories to the various manufactur- 
ing centres in East Bengal were more straight-forward and business- 
like. They were interspersed with East Bengali dialect words and used 
grammatical forms typical of verse composition.*° The reason could 
well have been, as C. A. Bayly suggests, that commercial communities 
in north India during the period often used their own family mem- 
bers to write such letters.*' Another very interesting category of non- 
business correspondence of ordinary people is the bhash letters. These 
were written by individuals to shastric pundits, requesting their ver- 
dict on various social on issues ranging from adultery and abortion to 
land disputes.*? The letters, written in a living spoken language, vividly 
depict the rural milieu of common people in pre-colonial Bengal.* 

The Bengali literati in the 18th century nurtured simultaneous writ- 
ten traditions in three different languages — Persian, Sanskrit, and 
Bengali. Persian being the language of administration, and Sanskrit 
the language of scholarship and religious sastras, both defined exclu- 
sive cultures among elite groups. But as a language that reached wide 
groups of literate people through a relatively accessible indigenous 
school system, Bengali found representation in different written cul- 
tures — lay and commercial. Eighteenth-century Bengali writing did 
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not adhere to any one standard style. Perso-arabic vocabulary char- 
acterised business prose, while popular ballads shared a colloquial, 
syncretic, earthy Bengali. 


Pre-print traditions in an age of print 


When vernacular print arrived in Bengal with the setting up of the first 
Bengali press in 1800, in order to ensure its survival, it had to hold on 
to the pre-print traditions of reading, writing, and listening. Manu- 
script genres continued to dominate the commercial Bengali print mar- 
ket as it took off in Calcutta from the mid-19th century onwards. The 
heart of the book trade in Bengal lay in the crowded indigenous quar- 
ters of the ‘Black Town’ of Calcutta, to the north of the city, where 
teeming small presses in the Battala area, run by primarily artisanal 
castes, poured out books, pamphlets, and pictures for widespread 
commercial consumption. The Battala presses in the second half of the 
century were doing a brisk trade in cheap and popular print. The heart 
of the vernacular market, its production easily surpassed the limited 
output of the more ‘respectable’ presses in the city. Printed texts were 
mostly read aloud and the early pioneers of print had to experiment 
with fonts and types, as well as narratological strategies to capture 
the attention of the pre-print reader. Dialogical texts were thus pre- 
ferred to linear narration, the colloquial to the literary, and poetry to 
prose. Printers, publishers, and authors in the early years of printing 
were acutely aware of the presence of pre-print literary tastes among 
the reading public. In wanting to maximise the appeal of their works 
therefore they had to be conservative with experimenting in types, 
content, and style. 

As the earliest printers faced with the challenge of creating the wid- 
est possible readership for their vernacular Christian tracts, missionar- 
ies of Srirampur in Bengal pioneered efforts to create a standardised 
printed Bengali alphabet. The earliest typecasts were large and adhered 
closely to the written script, apparently based on the handwriting of a 
Fort William scribe.** While larger types meant more expense because 
of the bulk, they allowed for an easier transition from script to print,® 
and the Srirampur Baptists had to choose between the cost of produc- 
tion and readers’ convenience. 

The language of the tracts too was something that took some time 
to take shape. Prior to this the Bengali language used in popular manu- 
script texts was based on the ordinary spoken language of the peo- 
ple. This was the literary medium that featured in Vaishnava religious 
literature, and the kavyas and panchalis of popular Hindu works. 
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Crucially, this was almost entirely in verse form and employing simple, 
colloquial Bengali. 

Literary prose writing, when it was introduced for the first time with 
the Srirampur missionaries, in the printed form of Christian tracts and 
schoolbooks, had no precedent. A major difficulty with the earliest 
prose translations of Christian texts was their highly ornate and liter- 
ary style. As most of these works were written with the help of learned 
Sanskrit pundits, it was but inevitable that they would leave the mark 
of their own sanskritic scholarship on the language. The Srirampur 
Mission heavily employed these scholars in their establishment, a 
major proportion of the annual expenses of the mission being incurred 
under the head: ‘wages of learned pundits’.*° 

The language of the scriptural translations was a key concern for 
missionaries in Bengal, understandably anxious about the accessibil- 
ity of their messages. In 1820, the Srirampur Bengali translation of 
the Bible was attacked severely for being inaccurate ‘in language and 
imperfect in idiom’.*’ In a separate questionnaire taking stock of the 
nature of available translations in Bengali, privately circulated among 
missionaries of the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society in 1867, three out 
of the six questions were about the language and style of the transla- 
tions. Almost all the respondents felt that the Bengali was too sophis- 
ticated to appeal to all classes of readers.** More practical and simple 
language it was argued was needed, to make the tracts and transla- 
tions work. 

The missionaries, in fact, soon realised that songs rather than 
printed prose had wider appeal. The hymns and verses written by 
Bengali assistants to the Mission, such as Ram Basu, had wide pop- 
ularity.*’ The tradition of verse compositions in Bengali manuscript 
writing in the pre-19th-century period had accustomed the audience 
to non-prose forms. Moreover, the implications of this for a culture 
with strong surviving oral traditions in an era of print can hardly be 
overestimated. On many occasions the missionaries took to singing 
themselves to attract crowds. William Ward wrote in his journal: 


This morning . . . brethren Carey, Marshman and I, made 
our stand and began singing ‘our’ ballad. People looked out 
of their houses; some came, and all seemed astonished to see 
three sahibs turned ballad singers.” 


Silent reading practices, quintessentially associated with printed texts, 


did not apply to Bengal easily in the early 19th century, and for a 
while even later. Works were read aloud and often collectively. The 
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Srirampur missionaries noticed this when distributing their tracts, and 
went along with the habit to familiarise readers with early printed 
Bengali texts. Along with schoolbooks and missionary tracts, the Mis- 
sion also produced their earliest periodicals, the monthly Digdurshun 
and the weekly Samachar Darpan to inculcate ‘a spirit of reading’ 
among the wider reading public, with editors bearing the cost of 
postage when sent out to distant subscribers. School boys and teach- 
ers took copies of the periodicals home for reading aloud to family, 
friends, and neighbours: 


The effect of this weekly publication [Samachar Darpan] in 
exciting a spirit of reading has already been seen . . . and some 
have been known to read it three or four times. The number 
of those who flock around a man who has one of them, to 
become acquainted with its contents and read it in their turn, 
is highly pleasing. . .. These monthly and weekly publications 
are read in their Printed [sic] character, and with that charac- 
ter they will undoubtedly familiarise the natives, and thereby 
render easy the perusal of books.”! 


Linear prose, the printed character, the closure that comes with silent 
reading, must have considerably put off the early readers of Bengali 
print. The change from a listening, sharing oral culture to a private, 
silent mode of reading was abrupt and stifling. Early printed Bengali 
texts, therefore, took care to preserve enclaves of oral tradition within 
the format of the standard narrative, to increase their appeal to the 
reader. For first generation readers of print, the narrative format set 
out in the form of dialogues was very welcome. Songs too were an 
integral part of the text. The dramas of Battala in particular picked up 
and continued this tradition. The structure and format of the drama 
provided the crucial transition phase for the new readers of print to 
switch from an oral to a print culture. 

The commercial success of dramas at Battala can be used to test this 
hypothesis. Tapti Roy rightly points out a noticeable increase in the 
number of dramas in the 1860s. From only eight dramas in 1857, the 
numbers rose within eight years to 112.”* Submitting an official report 
on vernacular publications in 1879, C.W. Bolton complained how 
Bengali dramas had undergone a sudden spurt in production lately.” 
The jump was indeed so great that, within the span of a single year 
from 1873 to 1874, their numbers had shot up from 11 to 78.4 

Folk religious and literary written traditions of pre-colonial Bengal, 
very often deriving from original courtly strands, were uninhibited 
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in their reference to the body and its physical aspects. The love lyr- 
ics surrounding Radha and Krishna, the mythical events in puranas 
and panchalis, the ballads spun around small-pox deities and snake- 
goddesses — all were open in their acceptance of the sensuous, diseased, 
fecund, and decaying human form. Continuing the tradition of extant 
manuscript compositions, the early Bengali publications displayed a 
frank sexuality that came to be regarded as ‘erotic’. Such works came 
under bitter criticism from mid-19th century onwards, as an increas- 
ing number of English-educated graduates of colleges and universities 
looked upon them as ‘erotic’, and therefore, ‘obscene’. 

Popular printed narrative literature, continuing in the manuscript 
tradition, was replete with free and easy references to sexuality. A very 
popular work that fetched good sales at Battala through the greater 
part of the 19th century was Jibantara by the well-known panchali 
writer, Rasik Ray. It was a simple story, with numerous sub-plots, 
of a prince called Jivan who abandoned his wife, Tara, to become 
a mendicant sannyasi, but was later reunited with her. In Tara’s pin- 
ing for Jivan, the distress of her sister in being unable to restrain her 
husband from straying, in Jivan’s arousal on seeing Tara, the author 
was explicit and spontaneous. Such descriptions (known as the baro- 
masya) of a lover’s distress at parting through all the 12 months of a 
year, often involving beautiful accounts of the varying seasons, had 
become a literary tool of folk literature in medieval Bengal.”° 

What was most significant about these works is that they were 
replete with didactic messages, which were interpolated routinely with 
such ‘erotic’ text. When the hero of the Premabilas succumbed to the 
beauty of the prostitute, Padmini, and the latter proceeded to kill and 
rob him of his treasures, the poet warned all and sundry of the evils 
of temptation. Our physical existence, he went on to say, is only tem- 
porary and one should spend it in prayer and divine contemplation, 
rather than cultivating earthly relations. Another work by Rasik Ray, 
a panchali based on an episode in the Ramayana, was full of moral 
advice to women against adultery, and their ‘wicked’ tendency to rule 
over their husbands.”* The role of kathakata traditions in imparting 
such moral training was widely accepted.”’ 

A pioneer in the commercial Bengali printing industry and a 
most dynamic individual gifted with keen business acumen, the 
printer-publisher Ganga Kishore Bhattacharya, chose his books wisely. 
When in 1816 he published the Annada Mangal for the first time, a 
very popular tale by the 18th-century poet Bharatchandra, he had con- 
sidered his readership carefully. Containing crude woodcuts and repro- 
ducing in print format the virtually unchanged version of a manuscript 
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text, Gangakishore’s book sold extremely well. For more than six 
years his Bangala Press continued to print various texts that became 
instant commercial successes. Gangakishore’s extraordinary achieve- 
ment induced others to follow his lead. The Vidyasundar, a part of 
the Annada Mangal narrative, was issued simultaneously from three 
presses in 1829.°8 Besides, drawn to a large extent from the same social 
class as their targeted audience, such printer-publishers were willing 
to pander to the less pedantic preferences of their readers. The early 
productions of the Bengali press consisted mainly of mythological tales 
revolving around popular divinities like Shiva and Krishna, popular leg- 
ends like those centred on the throne of Vikramaditya, romances, and 
erotic poetry, and some astronomical, legal, and grammatical works.” 


Conclusion 


Robust reading and writing traditions in 18th-century Bengal initially 
defined the production and readership of Bengali print in the later 
period. The scribal culture in 18th-century Bengal flourished among a 
predominantly higher caste and service population under the nawabi 
regime and after, with some access for other groups too. A wide net- 
work of Persian and Bengali schools had existed in Bengal ever since 
the 17th century. Indigenous elementary education was egalitarian and 
predominantly vocational, with lower caste groups finding a meaning- 
ful representation among contemporary Bengali literates. Ardent read- 
erships of religious tales and legends also encouraged a thriving scribal 
culture of copying among all castes. 

When vernacular print arrived in Bengal in the early 19th century it 
had to accommodate these pre-existing literary traditions in the typog- 
raphy, style, and content of publications. A persistent feature was that 
of orality — in reading practices as well as compositions. Most impor- 
tantly, the low caste origins of first the pre-print Bengali scribes and 
scholars, and later commercial printers and authors, ensured dura- 
bility in tastes and preferences much to the frustration of vernacular 
reformists. 

The sensibilities inscribed by the Bengali of the 19th century dur- 
ing the Bengal Renaissance were at odds with its precursor of the 
manuscript age. As a non-literary and lowly language in comparison 
to Persian and Sanskrit, Bengali had to embark on its own route to 
respectability, even as print heavily enabled the earthy traditions of 
the manuscript era. Hauled from its functional, colloquial, and folk 
moorings, Bengali was reshaped as the proud bearer of a modern, 
rational, intellectual identity commensurate with the status of the 
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newly educated intelligentsia in Bengal, generating in the process ten- 
sions within its new print and literary cultures. 
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